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The papers in thii;. volume are largely revisions^ of \iapers presented at 
the Texas conference. Although: t:Ue.';cA^nt-erence was. on the announced topics ' 
of performatives, conversational imp I icati'ire , and presupposition, as might 
have been expected the subjects dealt with were more diverse, including as 
W'2ll the question of universal scmantUv representation, politeness in lan- 
guage, and indexicals. In spite of the a])p.irent diversity of cjuestions 
raised and discussed, one generalization emerged from the bulk of the papers 
and discussion: that the study of pragmatics is essential to any complete 
and adequate theory of natural language. 

In the opening paper, "Against Universal Semantic Representation,"' 
Gilbert Marman pr^ '>ses a theory of language which, while it is intended to 
account for most f the language phenomena which most scmantiical ly-or itented 
contemporary linguists and .ph i losopchrs haye argued must he [accounted for in 
a theory of language (such as implication, meaning relation^ among predicates, 
presuppositions , imp 1 icaturc , speech act phenomena , and synl^ax) , d if f crs 
significantly in several respects from current theories. . \ 

First,. Harman's theory of language inc ludcs^ what he calls a theory' of 
concept;ual role. Marman claims that the meaning of a linguistic expression 
depends in part on its rolfc in a conceptual scheme; that, for example, the 
expression chemical substance does not mean the. same |thing to a modern chemist 
that it does to a 'medieval alchemist, in part because the-chemist and the 
alchemist have different concepts of chemistry, ^iarman proposes that a theory 
of language should include a theory of conceptual role to account for such 
facts, including the connect ions between language and other language, language 
and observation, language and behavior, and other similar phenomena. The 
connections between language and other language arc |to be described by im- - 
pi icatioris" among expressions in the language which, 'in Harman's system, arc 
cha^'acterized by the interaction of grammar-assigned logical form,, the logic, 
and the axioms of the language. -Under- the heading of the connections between 
language and observation, a theory ^f cone<?ptual role should account for 
facts like a speaker's ability to apply tKp word red to perceived red objects, 
which,' Haririan claims, is part of the meaning of the word red, since a speaker 
who cannot appropriately apply expressions in his I'anguage to the world may 
well be said not to know what they mean. The connections between language* 
and behavior include such things as the relationship between the meaning of 



*We wish to thank Lauri Karttunen, Stan Peters, and Sue. Schmcr 1 ing for 
discussing various versions of parts of the introduction with us. The 
errors are, as usual, on us, ' 
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words like harmfuL ami d.inifrrous aiul the spos i I i on to .uoid s i t,ii>i t i oiis 
which one would apply tlicm tn.. 

Second, in Harman's view ;i thi'ory of language should no,t associate sen- 
tences with universal semantic re )rL*sentat ions ; Instead, something like. the 
liriguLst's deep structure, contaiiinyi language-specific predicates and' mod- 
ifiers, should serve as the interpretCil logical form of sentences. He 
ar;^ues that some of "the tliought;. that language encodes are themselves in 
language and have no existence apart from the lan^^uage in uliestion" and 
that they tlierefore ought to lie repi'j-.en t ed in ji language-p.irt i cular way 
His claim Is that the relationship between thouglit and languaj^e is not that 
language Is some sort of ceding system ,foi^ the conmiun iciit ion of prcl inguistic 
"thought, but that it is an additional systA^m of repi'esentat ion for thought-- 
that one thinks in Lan^/uagc r- \ 

Third,' he makes an even stronger c-ikiim about the nature of meaning in 
language: that a theory, of language could npt relate sentences .to universal 
semantic representations. The argument gotJS rouglUy .iis follows. The meaning, 
of an expression does not stand by- itself, butV depends in part on its role • 
in the conceptual system of which it, i ? part ,. or .'i ts conceptual role. (Jiven 
that different speakers have dif.feri.ng,. somet imes .Incommensurable, conceptual 
schemata, which the meaning of tan e'xp're.^s ion iiray .'depend on, meanings within 
one schema may be incommcnsura^ble'/wjth meanings in another. This iieing the 
case, Harman argues, express ioTisV\nidet:stood in terms of different conceptual 
schemata cannot be translated jtktjo any supposedly universal representation 
without some loss of mean ing ,./'srncc ,.• in'; order to preserve the moaning of the 
expression, the universal schema "w'ou Id , have to contain' incommensurable sets 
of conceptual roles. Thisy however, cannot be done without making the system 
inconsistent. It is not clear, however, as .John .Searlc pointed NDUt in the 
discussion of Harman's paper at the con fercn'c.c that there couljd not be a 
universal metalanguage powerful enough, to du^aribe or represent incommensurable 
conceptual schemata; the inconsistency lies in simultaneously accepting or 
believing i ncomm^-nsurah le theories, 

"Finally, Harman argues against truth-conditional semantics as an account 
of linguistic meaning. The point of his argument isthat the reason we know 
_thc conditions under which a ■ dec larat.i ve sentence is. true is not bccausL* 
that knowledge is orMs part of tlie meaning of the sentence,' but that our 
knowledge of a seiu eru'e ' meaning enables us to determine its truth coi\J 
ditions by moans, of the- redundancy theor-y of truth. 

The next two papers, James McCawley's "Remarks on the Lexicography of 
Performative Verbs," and Jolin Searle's "A tUass • f icat ion of IllocutioHary 
Acts," are concerned with the typology of i 1 locut ionary acts and performative 
verbs. Obviously, the 'kind o.f system of classification and relationship one 
comes up with depends in part on the assumptions one makes about the nature 
of language and on the purpose of the c lassif icatory system. 

McCawley adopts a generative semantics framework and is' primarily in- 
terested in a characterization of pcrformat ivity. What is it that tlctermincs " 
which verbs in a language can /be used performat ive ly'? McCawley,". since he is 
a generative semanticist, believes that one should be able to determine from 
the meaning of a verb. whether or not it can be used performatively . He 
starts out' by reviewing and refining Austin's ("1962, 147-16^) original five- 
way classification of performative verbs (Verd ict i ves , Eixerc i t i ves , Commiss- 
ives, Bchabitives, and Exposit ives) , accepting V^cndlcr's arguments for 
separating out Operatives ("acts by which the speaker makes something the 
case by saying that it is to be the case," such as appointing and excommunica- 
ting) from Austin's Exercitives, and dividing the remaining Exercitivcs into 
Imperatives" and Advisories. McCawley takes it as evidence in favor of his 
revised classification that membership in each category corresponds to a 
consistent, pattern of what would , for a generative semanticist, be called 



I , 

Bijntactir; t)L»h;ivioi\ i^miuM)', puss i h i I i t y i»f ju^j*- Tor'nia t i vi' usl' in tlio p.tssivL', 
with wo^iid liko td, wouLlI, will, ;nul /ct nh\ 

Having arrived ;it this ti'Mtativi' suviNi-way classification i)t' pcrt'tu'rua t i vc 
verbs, ho then v;ol':-; on to attt^npt to roiu'.hls- c ha rac t cr i each of the classes 
in terms of k;onoral semantic propL'rtios. t'rom which one couUI predict, ^liveii 
the meaning of a performative vcrh. v>iuch cla-;-. it shouM l)c IrMomv', to. 
McCawl'e)' then al)Stracts from the set of semantic cha rac t L>r i ;:a t ions of the 
individual classes to arrive at >i tentative cha I'ac t or i za t i on of pcv'format i v i ty 
in j^encrnl. He concludes that pe r fo rniat iv i ty apf^cars to he a t tj' i hiit ah 1 e to 
two different factors, the posr.essiDii of either of wliich is suffic'ieiit for 
a verh to be used jUM'f orma t i ve 1 >• . The characteristic Ci)mmon to \ erd i c t i ves , 
Operatives, Imperatives, \dvisories. and i,!omi;p ss i ves appears t.^ he that they 
"all refer to a linguistic act and somethi n^^ tliat comes about as part t)f that 
act.'^ ni\ the other hand. Hehabitives and lixpos i. t.i ves . for the most part, . 
apMoar to refer to acts of sa>'inc, that S (the saying, l)ein^'. the source of 
the ir performa t i V i t y ) with the r:ieaiiini: oi' the verli incorj>orat i nj: in addition 
such thinj^s as motive and a numlier of other disparate facts whicli Mc(!awley 
.disclaims understand inc. . In closinc, . Mc(.'aw 1 e>' ■ not es the parallel between- 
the two sources of jn-r foi'ma t i V i *y which he has uncovered and Austin's 
orij;inal per forma t i ve- const a t i ve distinction. 

.Searle, whose theoretical orii-ntation is in the tradition ol' inL'anine. 
as use, approaches the problem of a taxortomy of spi-ech acts in a dil'ferent 
way. An important difference between Searle* s classification and otiiers is 
that instead of attem[)tirh; to classifs" i 1 locut ionar>" verl)s. he sett"' up a 
c 1 ass i f i cat i on scheme in teims of i 1 locut ionary acts. His olijeetive is to 
attempt to determine how many kinds cU' i 1 locut ionary acts there ai'i'. The 
approach to i 1 lociit ionary classification which he recommends is an inductive 
one. By lookini', at the wa>s in which [)articular i 1 Uu'ut i t)nary acts tliffer- 
from one another » he sui^i^ests, one can tie t ermine what the criteria for the 
classification of i 1 hjcut ionary ac t s shou 1 d' be . 

The most si^^nif leant and reveal. iriii criterion which he employs is what 
he calls i 1 1 ocut i onar>- point. lisscnt i a 1 1 y , the i>oint of an i 1 locut ionary 
net appears to be soniethiivil like what the performance of that i 1 locut i onary , 
is conventionally intended .to accomplish. lixactly lu)W i 1 1 ocut ionary point 
is related to intended per 1 ocut i onn ry effe*'rs is not entirely clear, but it 
is clear that the>- dil'fer, since, for example, the i 1 1 ocut i onary [)0 i nt of a 
promise is for the speaker to undertake an oh 1 i I'.a t i iwi to do something:, which 
is clearly not tlie intended pf-rlocut ionai-y effect of a promise. Swearirij;, 
statint^, and t^uess i n.^" a 1 1 have the same i 1 locut itniai-y i)oint, namely, to 
commit the speaker (in var> in>; decrees) to the truth of tlie expressed pro- 
position, ^ut they differ in i 1 locut iona ly t'orce. Orders and suvigest ions , 
similarly, share common i 1 hnut ionar>' point, attemptin'^ to j;et the iVearer 
to do somethini:, hut ^differ in the nature of the oblic.atlori they in>p'>sfv 

fi second major criterioii for Searle is what he calls the tlirecti.'n of 
fit llctween the propos i t iona 1 content of an il locut inn and the wtirUi to which 
the {iropositional contch t . app 1 i es . Vov example, the i 1 1 ocu t i ona ry point' of 
descriptive i 1 locut ionary acts . such as assertions, declarations, and' ex- 
planations, is to attempt "to, represent some state of affairs, hc^iice their 
direction of fit is words to world. They are attempts to make tlie words fit 
the world. lllocutionary acts of commitment, on the other hand, such as 
appointments, reijuc^st.s, and j>romises have as their lllocutionary point some- 
thing like an attempt to, influefice the world by utter inij words. Their 
direction of fit is, then, world to words. 

.Scarle's third major criterion for d i st i iiqu i sh 1 ur types of lllocutionary 
acts is that of expresscLl psycho lo^v;ica 1 state. Here. Searle refers to the 
fact that reports, statements , and explanations are normally taken as ex- 
pressions which reflect a speaker's beliefs, tliat promises' and threats are 
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normally taken as expressions which reflect a speaker *s intentions , and 
that a large number of il locutionary acts, amon^ other things,, involve the 
expression of speaker attitudes or psychological statt-s. Such 1 1 lociit ionary 
acts may be performed Insificerely, of course, but thoy remain, nonotlK^less , 
expressions of the relevant psychological states. 

After brief l.y 'discussing his other criteria for distinguishing types 
of iUoctitionary acts, Seajrlo then succinctly reviews and criticizes Austin* 
classification of illocutipnary vei'bs, pointing out, like McCawley, in- 
consistencies and overlaps| in Austin^s schema and, most importantly, drawing 
attention to the essentialily ad hoc nature of Ausvin^s classification system 

Searle then goes on toj cjescribe his oWh taxonomy of illocuti pnar y acts, 
based primarily on his three major criteria. I'ov the acts he considers, the 
•taxonomy he, proposes appears to be rather satisfyingly systematic. Since 
Searle is t\bt a generative semanticist, he does not base his, classification 
schema on the syntactic pijoperties of sentences conventionally used to per- 
form the iUoc'utionary act|s which he is attempting to classify, but, having 
arrived at a classification of i 1 Ipcut ionary acts, he then proceeds to ex- 
amine the deep structures |of such senten^js. For his first four classes. 
Representatives, Directivt^s, Commissives, and Expressives, he makes ex- 
plicit proposals for theit underlying forms, and for Declarations, he notes 
that several diifferent underlying forms are possible, depending upon the 
topic of the declaration.! 

Searle concludes by pointing out that the relationship between illocu- 
tionary verbs and i 1 locut Ionary acts is not nearly as direct as it has been 
assumed to be, noting cases where the same illocutionary verb is used to 
perform illocutionary acts with different illocutionary points, .and that in 
general the relationship biitween illocutionary point and illocutionary verbs 
is not one to one, as some illocutionary verbs don^t mr^rk illocutionary 
point at all (e.g. announcer confide, reply) ^ some incorporate more than 
one illocutionary point {boast, thre.itcn, accuse) and others mark morc^ 
than one illocutionary poiint iproter^t) or have alternative points {warn, 
advise), Searle* s primary cone lusion however , is that there are just five 
types of illocutionary acts which he posits: Representatives (making claims 
about the state of the world}. Directives (attempts to get people to do 
things), Commissives (conimitting the speaker to do things), Expressives 
(expressing the psychological state of the speaker), and Declarations (the 
sort of paradigm i 1 Ipcutionary act whose successful performance results in a 
change in the world). j 

Interestingly enoughi in spite of the differences in their theoretical 
orientations and objectives, the taxonomies which McCawley and Searle end 
up with are strikingly similar, as the table of approyimate correspondence 

\'<i'arlt.' 

Representative Declarations 

irecTarat ions 
Directives 



Commissives 
Expressives 

Representat i ves (a 1 so Inc hides 
many of Austin*s v;erdict ives) 



below (exaggeratedly) indicates. 



Austin 
Verdict ives 
Exercitives 

Commissives 
Behabitives 
Expositives 



Verdictives 

^ Opera t ives 
I Imperat ives ) 
' Adv i series ( 

, Cominisites 

Behabi t ives 

Expositives 



This fact is not too mirprijihi:, y;ivtMi that both Mt'Cawltn- aiul Srarlr start 
from Austin's classification of tlio saiiif tlata aial that tlioir assumptions 
and cxpcctat ioiis . takon . to^ct her , alujut how a lan^uai'.o works arvO not as 
radically different as their thi\>rotical assumptions alone wt)uUl Itad one 
to believe. In add it iori , *'the fact that Mci:awley*s approaiih is to character- 
ize |)er format iv i ty whereas Searle's is ti* d i f fei'ent i ^»t i' i 1 ^ocut i iMia ry acts 
does not appear to affect their resultant taxonomies s i ^'.n i ly cant I y < 

'I'he major advanta>:e of Searle';, c lass i f i ca t iiMi syst'eirv oVer both Austin's 
and McCawley's appears to he the attention Seai'lc has ilevote\l to the t|ues- 
t ion of developing >ienerai criteria of c lass i f . ca t it)u . liven thou>;h the 
taxonomy he develops does not ilift'er railically fnim the others, one feels 
that Searle's criteria of c la ss i tua t i on ol'l'eV the Ik-); i nn i U)'. ot' an explanation 
of why the taxonomy tur'us out as it does. Hut* even Searle's system appears 
to suffer from oiui problem which it shares wiVh the others, Searle's criteria 
are simply and looS'.'ly empirical, Kou.i^hly. if we look at a numlier of cases, 
we 'discover that these criteriii for the d i f I'erent i at ion of indiviihjal illo- 
cut ionary acts recur, lUit there is no ai^i^arent reason for them to recur. 
Perha[)s the sat i: fact ion Searle's classification eniiienders is simply based 
on optimism, SoniL* of his criteria a'pjiear frequently, so we assume that they 
may le:ld us to explanation. 

John Koss's pa[v^r, "Wher^^ to Do lhin>;s with Words," and Jerro Ul Sadock ' s 
"Aspects of l.injiuistic Pva^nvit i cs" 'lotli co nee rri themselves with the question 
of how to tre.at case in which what a sentence inii^ht be saitl to me .an is not 
what a speaker of tl at sentence mii'jit be saiU to have nieant by uttering; the 
sentence (cf. also (.,^ l,akoff's paper in this volume). For instance, sen- 
tence (11 may be taken as an ordinary i n format i on- seek in^ question if, what 
the speaker of ( I J is interested in is the addressed'' s prov,ress as a piano 
student. ■ 

(1) Can you play "Stardust?" 

But if the speaker of (I) is at a p.arty addressint; .a [lianist wbo.is sitting 
at a piano, by utter n\; (I) the speaker may well be recjuestin^; that the 
pianist piny "Stardu.U." In this latter case, the speaker said to con-, 
versat ionnl 1 y implicate a request by utter inj; ( I ) . 

Ross basically accepts the Ciordon and l.akoff (19711 t ransder i vat iona 1 
approach to conv.ersa t ion.a I implicatnre, a topic first extensively explored 
in Grice (1967). On this approach, the sentence-meaning; of a sentence such 
as. (1), {the question interpretation; (lordon and i.akoff's lit.or.il meanin^^)., 
is represented by a logical form, l.j^, from wliich (I) is derivable by ordi- 
"Tiary syntactic rules. The speaker -mean i nj^ of a sentence such as (I), .(the 
request interpretation; Tiordon arul I.akoff's convoutvi meaning;), is represented 
by another logical form 1,,,. (I) ;:iay convey Lsp rather than l-s . acciM'dinii 
tC'Clordon .and Lakoff, provide 1 that 1.^ is t-ither (a) the statement of .-i 
speaker-based sincerity condition on the use of l,sp or ib) the yes-no ques- 
tioning of a hearer-i^ai'Hl sincerit>' condition. on the use of l.sp. Since it 
is claimed that there is a hearer-bar.ed sincerity contlition on requests to 
the effect that the speaker must biMieve that the hearer can comply with tlie 
request, l.s will be the logical form of the ycs-no questioning of a hearer- 
based sincerity civadition on the use of, l.sp, so {U may convey l.j^p. 

As stated, the (lordon and l.akoff t ransder i vat iona I constraint depends 
on the relationship bc^tween the logical form of the sentence-moaning (Lg) 
and the speaker-meaning (Lc;p) • Accordingly, it should not matter what the 
derivation from Lg to surface structure is. What Ross first points out is 
that, given that sentences such as (21 and (3) are synonymous (he claims 
they are), they should have the same (or equivalent] logical forms, so Gordon' 
and Lakoff s proposal predicts that both (2) and (3) should be usable to 
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convey rot|uost.s. 

(J) Can yon close the lIooi'.' 

(3) Arc vou ablo to cIosl* tlu' iloor" 

Mut , assuming that tlu* use ut* prLiVL'rbal /WiM.s-r is a litmus for riMiuosts, lu» 
concluded that while (J) can lu' useu to convey a I'eipiest , cannot, as [A) 
and (5) illustrate. 

(4) Can you please close tlie di>or.* 

(5) *Aro you ahle to please close the dojM'V 

He concludes, therefore, that the stirt ot' t rausder i vat i ona I constraints 
wh Lch-dordon and I.akot't' proposed must involve not just the relationship 
between loy. i cat forms such as l.sp and L.s , but In- 1 vseeii l.^^p and pa r t or a 1 I 
ot* the derivation relatini; 1.^ anil its sni-iace t'orin, 

Koss next considers the s>'nract ic rule ol* Slil'tinv.* whidi ri'lates -umi- 
' tence pairs such as (6) and (7). 

(d) I presume that you are |)r . I. iv iny;stone . 

(7) You are Dr. l.i viiiiistone, I presume. 

"In particular he looks at the conditions i;overning tlie slil'tin^t of embedded 
questions, and clauiis tliat thi- -syntactic rule of .Slifting interacts with 
conversational inplicature in an interestting way. On the liasis of u nuinl)er 
of examples like (S)-llP, he puts forth the hypothesis in (12). 

(8) I want you to tell me when diiuier will he. 
QJ) When will dinner be, I want you to tell :ne. 

(10) I want l-at All)ert to. tell nie when diiuier will be. 

(11) *When will dinner be, I wan'c Fat Albert to tell me. 

(12) limbedded questioiiS can only be slif.ted if the sentences 

in which taey appear have the basic or derived" i I locut lonary 
force of a request on, the part of the speaker for the hearer 
to provide the relevant ir^formation about the wh-ed parts of 
the question that is to be sli.fted. |his Cii))] 

■ What is of interest here i:\ Uoss's claim that Slifting, which appears to be 
an 'ordinary s>Titactic rule» is governed in part by conversational itnpl icature, 
since the applicability of Slifting de[iends on the basic or derived illo- 
cutionary force of the sentence in which the question Is embedded. Since 
converstit iona I implicature is thought to be a pragmatic or seiiiantic and 
pragmatic phenomenon, Koss is clalmlni: that there arc pragmatic conditions 
on syntactic' rules. 

He then goes on tr consider even more complex cases, in whii:h sentences 
like (8)-(ll) are embedded as complements of verbs of sayi.ig, as in (l.>) 
and' (14) . 

(13) Archie- told l-dithj that hc^ waTit"ed her. to tell him- when dinner 
would be. , ■ ■ 

(14) Wlien would dinner be, Archie- cold Hdith. that he^ wanted herj 
to tel I himj . 

He claims that the conditions on the slifting of embedded questions in these 
cases parallels those claimed for sentences 1 ike "(3 ) - ( 1 1 ) . In particular, 
Slifting still depends on the basic or derived i I locut lonary force of .the 
sentence embedded under the verb of saying and dominating the embCidded ques- 
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tlun. Udss tluMi j'.oL's (tu tu".ir,;iiL' IImL tfir i\hm I I r 1 . rrM n r I i ■ >ns mi M i I't lui', 
lH^twi»cn siipurl'ic i.j 1 I y unoiiiluvkli\i ca.u's I i ki' (S)-il,|). >iiui ^.iMit iMU'i-. 
cmbivUliMl uiulur W'rbs ot' s.m- i iii: . like (l.^i ,inJ (IM, support , In.' pt' rM'o iiii.i t i 
analy^iis. Ik^ al;;.^ aDfuL-i that Wic ktiuls oi' t ransslr r i \ i r i oi.a 1 cpu-.traints 
postul atcil by i;oi\liui anil l.aKut'f lo ari muit tof iM'^a t i oiia I iinpluMtuiT 

• must 1)0 allDwoil to uppl) to oiiihuLUloa n'^^'^-t '^'ir. mi^Ii a-. [ \ .\\ alu-so, hut that 
whilo they may at't'i^ct thi' i 1 lociit.K'iiary ol" I ho oiiihud^lrd mmiIoiu o. thuy 

do not appear to at't'oct the i i Ku'iit ionarv Wu'^v o\' I hr main •aailLau-o. Ih'is 
Slirtint: can .^pply to the I'lUhoJuea .njostion of il.M. pr'ov ulod thai the ^uh- 
structuro l 1 fi ) ot' ( I'.M -^t.is the .imvt'.i i lUu-iit ionary fone ot" a re<|ueM , 

(IfO I'hat hOj wanted heiv to tell hinij wlu-n Uiiinor uoiihl h,*. 

The result ot' .ipplyinL; ^liftinj.;. namely ill». reinains a deelaratue senienee, 
Just .as ,.,( \ > ) v.as . 

In'concliision, he r-'eiterates his claim that syntactic and praj'.niaUc rn,les 
must he interspersed i n . >:r-a!iii!ia r , ratlier than hein>'. haiuUed h\' separate 
:^ytit;ictic and pr;iy:mat i c ^ componen t s . aivMiini', tfiat the only way l to avoid tlii.s • 
conclusion is to redet.'ine the I'e I a t i on-di ip hetueen syntax and W\h:ma t i cs in 
ail unacceptably pecuiiar way. So t'ai'. the alternative ot" so rLlerinrn); t lie 
relationship l)etween syntax and pr iiviiat i cs has not heen e\[)Viy-Al ext en:- i ve i y , 
hut on ^ the jjasis of his p ''e 1 i m i na r'>' of? sei-v.i t ions , ' Ko s prof/''\r\ tu oe no 
obvious advanta.iies to it, . '\\ 

In "Aspects of litii'uistic I'raL'.niat i cs JerroM Sadock ;.ssnm\\ essentraUy 
the same framework t liat Koss and doi'don and I.;Lkol'f do: i n pa r't i cii 1 a r , the 
performative analy>'. is, in wliich evei'y sentence donirnated, in its under- 
' lyirii^ t'o !, !)>• a performative clause wfiich specifies tlie i 1 1 ocut. i ona r\- t"orce 
of that sentence, regardless nf wn-nher the s>i|hm' f i c i a 1 t'oriii of the sentence 
is (ieV format U'e or not, lie assumes , ,ilonii with other generative semantji- 
cists, that the under 1 >• i ni;' syntactic forn (if a sentence is its lor.ical fon,i. 
The major question he is interested in is liow one det -rmines what the loi', ical 
form of a sentence is, esju>ciall>' u[\at its nnder-lyiiu: i 1 1 ocut i ona r-y t'orce.is. 
If there is a sentence, sueh as (IK wfiieli can [)e used eitlier- aS an ordinary 
informat i'on-seekin.i: question or as a request, fiow does one decide whether 
the L 1 locut ionary t'orce of the loi'.ieal form of the request use should he that 
of ;i question or that of a reipiestV 

One mi^',ht assii:ri tlK' re(|uest use t he d or, i ca 1 t'orm of a question and" 
derive the reipiest loyiical form t ra■n^•der i va t iona 1 1 y ;^ la Cordon and haktjff, 
or one can assi>:n tlie recpiest use t!ie lo>iical form of a retpiest and, pre- 
sumahly, derive the surfaee form fl) from it, 'Ihis. i's a general problem 
which arises in appvirent cases of c Miversa t i ona 1 i m[>l i ca ture , and mie wliich 
appears to require ,i |.\r iiic i p I ..-d ansM-r, since, as Satlock notes, consistently 
following: the liordon and I.akoff appruacfi' would allow one to undermine tlie '. " 
performative analysis i t se 1 f a lon.i: witli most ot* the other s_yiitactic ari;uments 
for abstract, semantical ly relevant underlying: structure. In r,eneral, all Of 
^thcse cases could he liand 1 ed t ransde r i vh t i ona 1 1 y without the per format i \e or 
abstract analysis by t rarisder i vat iona 1 1 y assoc iat iii^t; the non-abstract deriva- 
tion in .question with the abstract loi^ical form bciiii; argued for. rather than 
claiming that the abstract loi^ical form if? the underlying: loi;ical form of the 
. structure in question.' Sadock ariiues that the loi^ical form of sentences 
such as (1) must be determined on the basis of classical syntactic arguments, 
such as c'o-ocurrence resti-ict ions and t he' app 1 i c .bi 1 i t y of transformational 
rules, rather than following either the non- abstract alternative or the 
abstract alternative routinely-. Specifically, the question of what ' i 1 locu- 
t ionary force is to be assigned to the logical form of sentences such as.fl) 
must be decided on the basis of SNUtactic arguments. 

The particular phenomenon Sadock chooses to i 1 lust iratejii s point with 
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is the various il lo'cutioiiary t'orcL-s which arc commonly associatcil with 
imperative surface strings in l-.n^l i sh , i.e. "suhj cct 1 cs.^ , tcnselcss sen- 
tences ^vhose ioyical subject rpt'crs to the aclclrcssee.'. lie claims that, 
on the basis of s>Titactic evidence, such ser.tenccs may have at least the 
following i llocut'ionar/ forces--rctiucsts , warnings, contingent promises, 
instructions, orders, and suggest ions - -and he identifies and discus,ses four- 
teen syntactic reflexes which lead to this subcatcgor i zat ion , For instance, 
he claims that of the six imperative subtypes , -the rule which deletes their 
second-person subjects is optional only for Warnings, Not all of his syn- 
• tactic reflexes pUk out a single subtype, h.>Vever; e.g. lie claims.-that both 
warnings and contingent promises occur in the conditional form 'MfjSi, then 
S2,** whereas none of the other subclasses occur in this ,svntactic form. He 
distinguishes, however, between warnings and ,cont i ngent promises oh three 
other grounds (.interrogative tags, prevei'bal please, and disjunctive form). 
Thus, in general, he infers the existence of subclasses by isolating over- 
lappii.g superclasses when a given syntactic tesr doesn ' t ■ isolate- a single 
illocutionary subclass. 

While such a procedure allows Sadock to infer the existence otj six 
different illocutionary types, simply assigning them six dist inct i 1 locutionary 
^rces in logical form would neither account for the fact that thcjy all have 
the^sanc ba-sic surface forn nor tluit various combinations of the H locutionary 
types share" other syntactic percuj iarit ies. In order to accounr^-for thei^e 
si-milarities, whi 1 e' at__;^he same time accounting for the differences which 
he has. pointed 'ut , Sadock pr6po?res- and sketches very roiiijhly a Ibfcical , de- 
composition an. - s for the underlyini form of the perfonfta^ive tlause^f 
thes'e sentences, ssigning common aspects of underlying form rSsaccount" for 
syntjactic and illocutionary similarities, and distinctions in und,e.rlying 
form to account for their svTitact ic and illocutionary pecul iar itijes.\^^ 

The methodological objection the Gordon and Lakoff approach which-— 
Sadock offers appears to be a signifi•^ant one, but Sadock's alternative V ,/ 
forces him to something like the lexical decomposition analysis. ; Given the 
preliminary nature of that analysis and the paucity of independent support 
offered for it, it is difficult" to determine the relative merits |of eithet ./ 
Sadock»s or Gordon and Lakoff^s approaches to the problem. Thisjis clearty 
an area where additional reiU^arch is In order. j , ^^^—^ 

In her paper, "What You Gan Do with Words,'* Uobin I.akoff offers an ip- . / 
formal and programmatic characterization of politeness in language. Th-e - v--':-^ 
basic question'she attempts to answer in exploring the notion of j^oliteneiis 
'in language is whv there are alternative ways of expressing apprc-ximate ly \,/ 
the same message.' She begins by describing a number of ways in which speakex;^^ 
of English appear to choose indirect ways of saying things rather than dircjct \ 
ones, such as the use of sarcasm and irony, euphemism, convor^a^j pnaVrim- ■ ^/ > 
■plicature, hedges of various r.pes, and circumlocutions. , I Uvr.>»^\T^^^ c^lu'i-m; j 
is that in order to understand them, we must examine the s i taaf-iaiis i n wincl[i^ 
they are employed and why they are employed in those situations-.*.;..--;.^ w,.-^ ^ 

If one assumes that 'language exists for the purpose of /comti)Unica>f ip^n.V i: ^r^.. 
then how is the fact that speakers resort to the use of such"Uevices to b^ j 
explained? Certainly they do not serve to make clearer tfv> message . be lae"- y'. 
communicated"- In fact, they have just the opposite effect; they tend...tO o^- 
scure it. 'Hie answer to the q'u»srion, according to I.akoff, is that we can-. 
not understand the. phenomena of language in terms of simple communi.t;atio?u 
Since communication tt^kes place between people, the social f actorsv i nvom^ 
in communication must also be taken into account. The most direct or e-l-ear 
way of communication is often not the most socially appropriate one, and con-, 
siderations of clarity, which follow from the communicative function of lan-x. 
guage, must share the' stage with considerations of politeness, which follow 
from the social function of language. . / 
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For Lakoff, then, the two metamaxims of conversation are "Be clear" and 
•?Be, polite." In many instances these two maxims .confl ict , arid in such cases 
each must give ground to the other in order to effect a compromise which 
!f as"* clear as, it can be without being impr»lice and as polite as it can be 
'wit:i^?Mt being unclear. 

• Tne analysis she offers is explicitly Gricean. She takes Grice's 
(1967) Rules of Conversation to be rules of clarity, and offers her own 
rules as rules of politeness. Thus, paralleling Grice^s Maxims of Quantity, 
Quality, Relevance, and Manner, she. of fers maxims of Formality, Hesitancy, 
and Equality. Her maxims, however, unlike Grice^s, tend to.be mutually ex- 
clusive, to apply in different types of social situations. 

The foirmfklity maxim, which Lakoff characterizes by the mottoes "Don't 
impose"^ and ^:^.ema;n aloof," appears to come into play most heavily in 
situat;i6ns in\whiicih social distance is maintained, either as a result of somf 
conventional s^pi^i inequality or^ in cases of social equality, as a rei^ult 
of some other social ^convent ion prohibiting social intimacy, as among re- 
latively distant^ acquaintances or in formal social situations. She mentions, 
.■i^/^s examples, the uat of title plus last namt? in personal address, th€~use of 
polite second -person pronouns, and the ujc of technical voca)ulary in pro- 
fessional discussions. Failure to observe this maxim in socially appropriate- 
situai.tions is cakotV as forward, presumptuous, or familiar behavior, whereas 
the use of the mt-xijn7 when it isn*t called for, is taken as pomppus or 
stuffy behavior. 

Tlie hesitancy -inaxim, which Lakoff characterizes by "Allow the addressee 
his options," /iappears to amount to expressing deference to the addressee. 
The ways ip which ilcferjjnce is expressed, namely, the expression of un- 

""^CTTatrrty part otthe speaker, is in some cases not the expression of 
deference at^>U"; ."fcut genuine uncertainty. In other cases, those which she 
would label' trv^'ftpli^cness, the^ speaker i? not uncertain at all, but, wishing 

inot to impose^ fiissview on the acfdressee, he says what he thinks as though 
he were uncertaiiii, >I*ti still other cases, which Lakoff labels conventional 
politeness^ th'^-ispsaker expresses polite uncertainty, not to allow the addresse 
his option^ put t^make it appear that he is allowing options when, in fact, 
both speaker a|id heat'er know that the speaker is certain and that the hearer 
has Tip real option ^but to go along with the speaker. Such cases appear to be 
a result of the interaction of the maxim of hesitancy and the maxim of equality 
Lakoff li :ludes suYlT phenomena as the use of questions in place of declaratives 
euphemism, hedges; ^i^nd conversational implicature as instances of the use of 
the hesitancy irod^tifm. . Such phenomena also appear to be involved in the kinds 

-^of.„female bfehavj^or described in Lakoff's (197.S) paper "Language and Womdn^s 
PI ac^. ' * 'Ettor s >b^^^1?m i s s i on of hesitancy are taken as pushy or abrupt be- 
havior.yv-wjjiii'eas. t^^ of hesitancy in inappropriate situations is taken , 

jis.^ s 1 gn yp!{ ;un*cjbl^6a i n t y or meekness. ■ 

i^^The-fljialVmaSciin— eqtiality or "Act as though you and the addressee were 
"^gual; maWe/Kim feeH g|)od-- Lakoff calls a rule of informality, which 
-apl^^rs "Xo./'be/a more^pt characterization than equality, since even in many 
lopndl si^lbijjttions , equality obtains. Intimacy, either genuine or conven- 
tional, is characteristic of such situations. Where there is genuine in- 
' timac:y,sthere is np need to stand on ceremony^ and, in situations where social 
inequafity. normally precludes such intimacy, the speaker of superior s ocia l 
status.jn5fy introduce equality, either genuinely or conventionally, to put 
^the social inferior at' ease. The use of firsc names or nicknames, ^familiar 
.^^econd -person pronouns, arid open discussion of intimate topics such as sex 
--and personal finances are all instances of equality phenomena. 

After discussing the application of- the rules of conversation to inter- 
rogative and imperative sentences, Lakoff goes on to explore and to- describe 
a large number. of cases of the interaction of the rules cf politeness and 
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those of conversatilon , She notes that typical conversations do not adhere 
to Grice's maxims in a straightforward way, but that, given that a con- 
versational .contribution does not clearly conform to the maxims, the lis- 
tener can generally arrive at an interpretation of the contribution consis- 
tent with maxims by employing Orice*s Cooperative Princijilc, In ad- 
dition, she notes, .«the listener can usually t'i^uire out why the sj^eaker made 
his contribution in the way he did. The "overriding principle" of convei*- 
satidn, combining the notions of clarity and politeness, is, for Lakoff, 
"Be clear^ unless there is some reason not to be," If someone isn't clear, 
one starts looking for some explanation of the unclarity, genera; ly in terms 
of pol ivteniE^^- phenom^ena . - , „ 

Just as Grlce ' s theory of conversation^ can be viewed as a first attempt 
to arrive at a theory of rational human intei:act ion, Lakoff s theory of 
politeness can be viewed as a first attempt to arrive at a theory of inter- 
personal relations. It is, of course, only a first attempt, and, as such, 
is highly tentative, rather anecdotal, and incomplete. One mij;ht wonder, 
for- example," about the way in which she proposes to organize the politeness 
phenomena she discusses, since formality and equality appear to be opposite 
sides of the sar.e coin in a number of respects. It also appears tiiat her 
analysis is oversimplified, since while the use of first names and the dis- 
cussion of sex lives are clearly both instances of. intimate conversational 
behavior, they'differ radically in degree of intimacy. At the same'time, 
one rtight also wonder whether she has cast her xxct wide enough, since there 
undoubtedly are linguistically significant aspects of conversational content 
besides ckarity and politenes-s. There are also objections to widening the 
•net-^aTs 'f^^r a-^ she has ,■ obi ect ions which she addresses in the introduction 
to the _^pe!jit: Finally', there is the objection which might be raised against 
both her work and Grice*s, that it is non-empiric^ 1 , both in that it is not 
^ based on systematic observation and that it is nor predictive, hence, is un- 
falsifiable, though perhaps of heuristic value. It is, however, a provoca- 
tive first step in understanding .-^ome major and interesting puzzles about 
the nature of human * 1 inguist ic interaction. 

A fundamental tenet that unites the various approache.s to linguistic 
theory that have come to be known as generative semantics is that there is 
no empirically justifiable division between semantics and syntax. George 
Lakoff., in his paper "Pragmatics and Natural Logic," argues that considerations 
similar to those that lei^d generative semanticists to this position also 
^ lead <f,cJ"' tire conclplTion that pl^a'giKiVfcics should be included in this continuum 
. as well- More spec ij[^ical 1 yr'^-akof sketches how three indubitably pragmatic 
•^•c6ricernsj:- index ica 1 ■ eiemerts, ' jirr format ivc^ ,. and impl icatures- -cnn be in-: 
corporated iitto his version .yi generative semantics theory without exten- _ 
sive modification. Indeed . /t 1 s . argued that the theory woiiU'. acquire un- 
wl.olcsome accretions^ preci^^ly in the event these pragmati" elements were 
:to be accorded seprrrtitc ann special treatment. 
: ..^ The strtit;egy ^or hanLil ing performatives and indcxicals is to build them 

expl ici tly* into" the "I'S-gical form'^ (r.ougtrly, a structure in logical notation, 
which represents the lateral meaning of a sentence). Lewis (1972) has made 
• siifiilar proposals foir performative sentences such as questions and commands, ^ 
Ut'i'iu ing' '"Stop" and/"X- commari4viyou to stop," for example, from the same / 
underlying structi re , but| he .rej ectcd the idea of analyzing declaratives in ' 
a parallel way.: takoff argues, however, that declaratives should be taken 
to have an un'lerAving penformative verb in logical structure and that lewis's 
objections to doing ;SO can"^be ov.c-come if one pays sufficient attentitn' to 
the differences between "true" as a technical, model -tlu^oret ic term and 
"true" as an ordinal*y''English adjective. ' y/ 

Indexical terms for speaker and hearer are to occur automat i^eal ly as sub- 
ject and indirect object, respectively, of the performative ve^bnow present 
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in the logical form of every [or nearly every (cf,U Appendix 3 of his article) ) 
sentence. This obviates the need to specify these terms as separate coordi- 
nates ill the index or point of reference employeJ in the model -theoret ic 
interpretation of the sentence. Similar terms for- place and time of utterance 
are also to be included, presumably iis adverbial/ modi fiers of the perforr.iit: \"e 
verb phrase, but the'^ietails of this are not spefcified. 

Finally, conversational implicatures of the/Gricean sort^ (Gric'e 1967) 
are foreseen to be u]h:;^ately formalizable as "context-dependent entail- 
ments" which are no'tilff erent in principle from garden-variety semantic en- 
tailments* This last suggestion is quite programmatic in nature and leaves 
perhaps more room .for doubt than do the other proposals as to the ultimate 
success of the undertaking. One serious difficulty that s^taads_j.n the way 
is giving a precise .account of terms; such as '/coojieration" and "relevance," 
which figure' significantly in Grice's maxims of conversation. Lakoff 
suggests that the means for accomplishing thiB is by the techniques oV. 
"Natural Logic" (G. Lakoff 1972) , a cluster df proposals which, it must be 
acknowledged, are themselves still highly programmatic and of unproved 
effectiveness in the face of so difficult an analytic task, 
i The papers presented at the conference by Stalnaker, Thomason, and 
[ Karttunen' form a kind of "natural class," in that all deal centrally with 
I the problem of presupposition. Thomason*s paper _in \l\ts revised version. 
I (in this case the revision actually amounts to an entirely new paper) takes 
lup the subject of presupposition almost incidentally as only one of several 
\phenomena to be treated in the pragmatic theory he envisiont*. Yet all three 
papers preserve a unity of approach that still makes them se>7m to belong 
naturally together. • 

The authors are agreed that presupposition is fundamentally a pragmatic 
notion. It is thus not to be explained purely in terms of the meaning or 
content of sentences; rather, the users of sentences and the situations in 
which they use them are to figure in the* account. In "Presuppositions," 
Stalnaker outlines how this might be done. He notes that the part:.c ipants 
in a Unguis •:ic exchange typically take the truth df certain propositions 
for ,^ranted (or in certain situations perhaps only pretend to do so), and e:. 
assume tfiat the others rc-cognize that he or she is doing this. These shared 
assumptions form a background of "common knowledge" against which the con- 
versation takes place, and as such they constitute an important part of the 
whole conversational context. Certain sentences will now be appropriate 
(felicitous,' acceptable) only if uttered in a context containing shared 
assumptions. To take a standard example, "The Queep of l-ngland is bald" is 
appropriate only in a context in which it is assumed that England has a! 
unique queen. ' 

Stalnaker departs from th-e more customary usag-o by taking the term ''pre- 
supposition" to refer to the relation between persons and the propositions 
they take for granted on a particular conversational occasion. 'Sentences 
have presuppositions then only in a derivative sense. In Stalnaker's i 
terminology, a sentence S requires a presupposition P just in case S wo.uld 
normally be appropriate only in contexts in which the speaker presupposjes 
P (in the sense of "takes for granted"). ! 

Thomason and Karttunen, on the other hand, while not quarrelling with 
Stalnaker's theoretical account of presupposition, prefer to stick with the 
already fairly well established terminology in which sentences arp said to 
-presuppose propositions. Tliev have suggested that in order to avoid confusion 
Stalnaker 's. use of "presuppose"be replaced by "presume," but Stalnaker ihas 
evidently declined to adopt t/his proposal. It must be emphasized here] how- 
ever, that the disagreement on this point is only oyer terminology and 'not 

The papers by Stalnaker , Kartt.men, and Thomason deal with presupppsi- • 
tion--tho first two as a topic of central concern, the last rather morjj 

■ r 16 •■ 
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peripherally as one of several phenomena to be handled in an envisioned 
pragmatic theory. 

All three authors find it advantagijous to account for presuppositional 
phenomena using pragmatic concepts such as "speaker," "context," and "ac- 
ceptability." Stalnaker^ for example, in his paper "Pragmatic Presupposi- 
tion," takes as a fundame'n-tal . not ion the set of propositions that the parti- 
cipants in a (normal) lingviistic exchange "take for granted." These shared- 
assumptions comprise a background of "common knowledge" against which a con- 
versation takes place-, and epch participant would be said, in Stalnaker's 
terms,, to (pragmatically) presuppose these propositions. Utterance of a 
sentence is appropriate (felicitous, acceptable) only when made in a context 
containing the requisite shared assumptions. For example, "The Queen of 
England is bald" is appropriate only in a conversational context in which 
the participants presuppose that P.ngland has a unique queen. 

Thus, for Stalnaker it is people who presuppose, not sentences or state- 
ments, or propositions.. The appropriate relations between linguistic enti- 
ties could of course be defined deriv^ti\"^l->V'*^ut Stalnaker argues that it 
is unnece.ssary to do so s ince^l4-^re relevant feicts can be explained di- 
rectly in terms of his not/Tdh of speaker presupposition. 

One patative advanta^ that accrues to the pragmatically based approach 
.:i$.that one. need not -say, as in the standard semantic accounts, that a de-^.., 
clarative seritence lacks a truth valqe when one of its presuppositions is 
false. This becomes a separate issue to be decided cast by case in favor 
of the"' best overall ^linguistic theory. Should it turn out, however, that 
the optimal semantic component assigns no truth value to some sentence when 
a presupposition fails, this is easily squared with the pragmatic account, 
•since in any context the utterance of a truth-valueless declarative sentence . 
wil 1 .normal ly be infelicitous. Thus, if S presupposes T in tlie sem,antic, 
truth-value-gap sense, it will norii^ally be the case ihat someone' who utters 
S will presuppose F in the pragmatic sense; the converse need not hold, how- 
ever. Similarly.^ the sema.iti.: component, might be relieved of other stresses ■ 
by absorbing them into pragmatics; entailment could he separated from pre- 
supposition and changes in meaning of a sentence from context to context 
need not occar^ion variation in its semantic representation. 

Stalnaker suggests still other explanatory possibilities tha'; may arise 
from the freedom allowed by taking the pragmatic viewpoint. For example, 
one might !\ope to account for the differences in liehavior of factive and 
semi-factive .verbs and, further, for the "filtering" of presuppositions in 
sentences joined by "and," "or," and "if^..then." in the latter case, cue 
starts with the pragmatic notion of presupposition and makes a few addition- 
al and seemingly natural assumptions about how contexts are increiner;ted on 
the basis of preceding discourse, . 

A similar* proposal is put forward by Karttunen himself in liis paper "Pro- 
supposltion and Linguistic Context." It arises out of his attempt to re- 
formulate the filtering conditions [for compound sentences in tei-ms of the 
contexts which satisfy their presuppositions (in K\»rttunen's terminology, 
the contexts which felicitate such is'cntcnces) . He sliows that by looking at 
the problem in this way--asking fol^ any sentence what its felicitating con- 
texts are rather than what its pre:>uppo; 1 r i ons are--one arrives at a parti- 
cularly simple and elegant formulation. 

The alleged benefits of definiiig jircsuppos i t ion pragmatically seem to 
come at a price--or perha))S one should say tliat they arc bought on credit. 
Our understanding of presuppos it io|i is made to rct>t on--or is at least no* 
clearer than--our understanding of] the notion of folic ity (or appropriate- 
ness, acceptability, or whatever).! Ultimately f he debt must be paid in the 
form of a substantive and explicit theory of pragmatics that gives an ac- 
count of, among other things, what it, means to utter a sentence felicitously. 



Introduction 

It is this theory and what it would iiave to be like that concerns 
Thomason in his paper. He notes that the prospects for constructing such 
a theory that would meet at least, the standards of rii;or expected of cur- 
rent the*ories of syntax and '(model -theo ret ic) semantics are at the moment 
not very bright. Yet the task must bo undertaken, since it would appear 
that certain pragma t?t notions lie at" the heart not only of presupposition- 
but .of other important linguistic phenomena as well (Thomason suggests to- 
pical irat ion , parentheticals, constraints on identity', and otiiers") , tt 
Thomason is right, then it is futile te expecf these matters to be proper!, 
handled in a linguistic theory Lhat contains syntactic and semantic com-. -■ 
ponents but no pragmatics. 

FOOTNOTES 

1 Karttuncn's paper is not. strictly speaking, a revision of the paper he 
presented at the conference, but is a -later one which builds on his con-^ • 
ference paper. Thomason' s contribution is more an abstract of his posit io 
than a revision of his paper-. In addition, the papers presented by H.^'' 
Crlce and Larry Horn are not included due to teclinical problems.- 

2 This point is discussed at more length in Ha rman ' U -^^-'^ ) • 

3 See Green (1973), 6Sff. for discussion. 
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\. . . - 

Trafisforma*" ional linjL^uists somot lines assume that an adetiuato the»>ry of 
a language must associate sentences with appro[)rlate universal scmiMit Ic 
representations. These representations arc to be universal in the sense 
that they are not to be specific to the language In question, Tiie same se- 
mantic representation could therefore be associated wi th . sentenc es of dif- 
ferent languages, and should be, if- these sentences liavc the same meaning,. 

The assumption in question is mado by linguists who believe In inter- j 
■pretiye semantics as well as by those who believe in generative semantics T 
It is' made by linguists who envision a semant Ic representation as a struc-... 
ture ^of universal semantic features, predicates, or operators, anJ by those' 
who see it as specifying an intension or intcnsio.nal structure of functions, 
possible objects, possible worlds, and so fortii, 

I will'argue that the assumption is false; that Is, that an adequate 
theory o..f a language would' not , and (in. fact) could not, associate sen- 
tences 'with universal semantic representations. ■ More ' speci f I ca I ly ,• I deny 
-^er^'peed for (and the possibility of) a level of semantic representation in 
■.a .tfteory of a language that attempts to capture the competence of speakers 
of that language. Where McCawley, Ro.ss, and I.akoff liavc argued that there 
is ho level of deep structure between universal semantic representation and 
surface structure, I will argue that there is a level of deep structure but 
.. ho 'level of universal semantic representation. Putting ch-ings a different 
way, the assumption that . I am challenging treats languagL^ fts a .system tliat 
encodes pre I ingui st i c thought s and ideas, whereas I will a rgu.e that ^ the 
thoughts that language encodes arc themselves in language and luivc no ex- 
istence apart from the language in cpicstlon. . 

^ A theory that characterizes the I inguist ic .competence of a typical 
speaker of the language will have five d Lst ingui shable . components : gram- 
mar, logic, axioms, theory of conversation, and theory of conceptual role. 
The grammar ass'igns each sentence an interpreted logical form, or, if the 
sentence is amblg' ous, a set of such forms. By an interpreted logical 
form I mean something like a deep structure. It indicates logical form and 
is "interpreted" in the sense that/it contains lexical items of the language 
The logic states principi;es tlKit determl;'e wliat relations of logical impli- 
cation hold among sentenceis of chc language given the purely logical 

* 'Arnold Zwicky, Katherine Pyne Parsons. David Lewis, limmon Bach, and others 
will'not think thati have met their objections to aspects of earlier drafts 
of " this paper; but I have tried. For more discussion of certain issues, see 
my Thought' (Princeton University Press. 1975]. Chapters ^-6. 
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aspects of their logical forms. Ihe dxioms represent either meanin,^ pos- 
tulates or, more g^^ne^^tUly wlia.t is taken to be commo*n knowledge among 

1 speakers of the lan^i^'age^ 'TH6 theory of convezsd t ion ' inc Uides an account 
of presupposition,, ah atfcount ot^'imp I icature in Grice*"s'seyise, and perhaps 
an account of_ speech act^s. Final Iv, tho^theoriy of conceptu\-il role will, in- 
dicate the role of expressions in relatiop to theoretical and practical 
thinking, observation, and behavior. . ' 

; More specifically, the grammar associates sentences with interpreted 
logical forms bu^lt up out of predicates,! arguments, sentential connectives, 
and quantifiers, with additional poss i b i 1, i t ies such as sentence modifiers 
and predicate modifiers (.representing certain sorts^ of adverbs), other* var- 
iable binding operators (set abstraction for dealing with plurals, etc.)» 
and an operator that funct,ipns lik^' indirect tjuotation for. dealing with so 
called opaque contexts. ActJiia 1 1 y , 1 suspect that interpreted logical forms 
will 'not contain sentence or predi'c^'ate modifiers; 1 believe- that adverbs 
are best analyzed as predicates, just as adjective.^, .nouns, and verbs are. 

■But that is a controversial hypothesis about the best account of logical 
form; and for present juu;po«;es I need not assume that it is true. 

Furthermore , 1 am ' iMc l-ijie^l toward a grammar that assoc iates interpreted 
logical forms with s cat 'eaces- by means of transformat iona I derivations. 
That is, 1 believe vi\ a^ theory in which inter])rtfted logical forms are given 
•by dcep ;?rrucrurej5 t^Kit 'si^ce.ssu app l.jc^t ions of syntactic transformations 

X on vert' iato the relevant rsurfa'ce structure^,' (subject to various con- 
straints). But again, this is j-ust a hypothesis and one that is not. needed 
for my present purposes. 1 could equally well suppose that deep stnictures 
are not full representations of interpreted l.og.ical forms because, for ex- 
ample, they. do not sufficiently indicate the logical scopes of cjuant if iers; 
and I could envision, in addition to s>Titact ic -transformat ion rules, rules 
of interpretat ion that assign logical forms to sentences on the basis of 
their possible transformational derivations. 

I, do assume that predicates and other modifiers in the interpreted 
logical ■ forms of sent(inces are predicates and modifiers of that language. 
They are not universal i>redicates and motlifiers that jnight appear in the 
interpreted logical forms of sentences of other languages. In other words, 
for present purposes I am willing to concede to "interpretive semantics" 
that, in addition to syntactic. transformational rules and rules stating 
certain sorts of constraints on these, a grammar^may also have to include 
interpretation rules, e.g. for the correct assignment of logical scope to 
certain constructions. But I reject the interpret iv ist suggestion that 
interpretation rulOs should assign universaT "readings" to predicates of 
the language in terms of universal semantic features and the like;- 

Again, for present purposes 1 am willing to concede to "gene-rat ive " 
semantics" that certain words of a language, might be transformationally 
derived in. a aofVtrivial s.on;'s;e , e.g. ^certarin nominal izat ions or adverbs. 
But ' r Veje'ct tWd generativ^is-;^. suggestion,, that thrs is true Qf *ailJ'' words in 
a language, that they are .al T to' be 'transformfhfTonal ly derived from under- 
lying structures conta in ing'-un i versa 1 predicates and perhaps other uni-r 
versal modifiers, where these are structures that can also underlie sen- 
tences in' other languages. ' For I holdthat the underlying interpreted 
logical forms always contain predicates and so forth that are specific to 
the language in question. 

It is true that many words in a language are ambiguous.. Therefore, 
we will want interpreted logical forms to be able to distinguish among 
the different predicates that a given word might represent. But that can 
l** done without associating one or another set of universal semantic fea- 
tures with a. word. All that is. needed is that' we disting'.ii sh the predi- 
cates. We can do. that, for example, by using subscripts. 
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Someone wil T object:\'that subficripts can allow us only to distinguish . 
different predicates but not to exhibit relevant differences in m-jkning. 
My answer is that these''jdiffereiices in meaning are to be exhibited not by 
the interpreted logical '^forins taken by themselves but only by the .inter- 
preted logical forms taken in cohjuction with other components of the 
theory, for example, the axioms which involve predicates that appear in the 
relevant in"^erpreted logical • forms . . 

The logic states a number of principles which together characterize the 
logical implications among sentences of the language. Since logical implica,- 
tions are ones that hold by virtue of logical form, apart from the intePrC.'.^/ 
pretation of predicates and other nonlogical operators, we must therefore 
suppose that grammar distinguishes logical^ aspects from nonlogical .aspects 
of interpreted logical form, n> 

We might use the grammar to make this distinction as follows. First, 
we must . introduce a notion of a predicate that will include not only atomic 
but complex predicates. Consider any interpreted logical form a 
containing one or more occurrences of the proper name a; then consider 
the result of substituting other names--i>, c, d, etc, .--for these occur- 
rences of a in this interpreted logical form, V^at the various results 
have in common, is a one-place predicate . ., which can be thought of 

as a function that maps proper names onto sentences. We can in like, 
fashion consider sentences with n different names , consider ways of sub- 
stituting other names, and thus come up with the idea of an n place p:;ed- 
icate, a function from sequences of n names into sentences. Similarly, 
sentential connectives are functions that map sentences onto sentences; 
quantifiers are functions that map predicates onto sentences; predicate 
modifiers map predicates onto predicates; and so forth. (For discussion, 
see, for example, MichHel Dummett, Frege: Philosophy of Language, London, 
Duckworth, 1973, pp,\S:-53.) . ' ■ . 

Now, every vocabulary item,;hn the language that can appear in inter- 
preted logical form, in each of its senses, can be treated as falling under 
exactly one of these categories. It will represent either an atomic name 
or an atcmic n-pVace- predicate or an atomic n-place sentential connective, ■ 
etc. In other words, >'e haye a series of mutually exclusive logical 
"xclasses of atom ic;.'names , atomic n-place predicates , and so forth. Non- 
logical aspects ot '"interpreted logical form have to do. with particular • 
members of open logical classes--predicates , for example. A logical 
class is open if if has an indefinite number of members and- if new members 
can be added without significantly changing the language. Since new predi- 
cates can be added to the language as a matter of course, without signif-. 
icantly changing the" language , predicates will count as nonlogical- aspects 
of interpreted logical form. So too will other modifiers and proper names 
(if names are not prer'icates) . l,ogical aspects of interpreted logical form 
involve relatively few words, closed logical classes, and so forth. These 
aspects cannot be changed without seriously modifying- the language. Log- 
ical aspects will therefore include scope indicators, variable binders, 
predicate argument structure, and so forth. • *, 

Now, given a distinction between logical and nonlogical aspects of 
interpreted logical form, the logic will specify which ^implications in the 
language hold by virtue of logical form. For present purposes we do not 
need to decide whether this specification will take the form of a model- 
theoretic account of validity or merely, a set of rules of implication such 
as that P and (?, if P logically imply p, for any three corresponding state- • 
ments of the relevant forms. ' . 

The logical implications of a sentence, given its logical form, are 
relevant to its meaning. What a sentence means is p^artly a matter of what 
it implies. Since its implications are infinite, thfey cannot all be ex- 
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plicitly listed as part of a finite scmaiitic representation of tiie sentence. 
It is therefore not true that everything about thc-meaning of a sentcTiee 
can be explicitly contained in a sir.gle finite representation, Somethini: • 
must be contained implicitly, by. implication. I'or examjile, 'because tlie . 
theory of languag-e contains a lot;, ic, tlic interpreted logical form of a 
sentence implicitly specifies the infinite logical implications of the 
^sentence. 

Other implications are relevant to meaning in addition to purely logical 
implications. For example, x sells y to z implies z buys y. This inij^lica- 
t'iofi'. -vs 'relevant- - to - ■ t he'-meamirg- 'af' ■■bmj ■ and' -se-ii -'-lnit it is not a mat t e r of 
logic alone. Some say that such further implications depend on certain 
"mean ing . relat ions . " Otliers say that no real distinction can be drawn be- 
tween meaning relations and othLM* relations commonly known to hold,' =:-l 
favor the latter view, but tliere is no need to settle the issue. Tlie jioint 
is that the theory of n language will include a list of axioms'^ representing 
either meaning postulates, if theone view is accepted, or principles that 
.express what is common knowl edge . among speakers"*© t the language, if the other 
view is ado{)ted. I.ither war^ on^, relevant axio^u will be, t'br example, x 
sells y to z if and o-nly if z buy^ ij from x, t 

Imp) icat ici'ns relevant to the meaning of a sentence include the logical 
implications of the se.itence itself taken together with mean i-ng postulates 
and/or common know", edge. All this much of the jne;nnng of the sentence (on 
a given interpretation) iri contained implictly in the interpreted logical 
form of . the seutence. given the'logic and the axioiiii-'^ • It is contained by 
implication, that- is, by logical; iin^i I i ca t ion . re lat i ve to_ the axioms. 

■ TherL is a difference in func t-ion .betwecM." pr inc ipl i~s of logic and 
axioms. It is by virtue of pr incLpl l*s *of logic that a finite statement can 
represent its infinite imp I i cat ions . v One cannot get from a set of state- 
ments to implications of the set wrtlic^Jt apjical to logical principles. 
Further statements alone will not do tlie. trick. Loviical {principles are 
principles of proj ect ion . or representation. By virtue of them a state- 
ment proj ec ts and t lie re fore" rejirescnt s its infinite log i ca 1 consequences . 

BeCv'MJSe we can apjvoal to Logical principle's of projection and represen- 
tation, our theories can be stated finitely yet,' i'n a sense, be infinite in 
content. Logical principles and axioms have different functions, because 
logical principles are principles of representation, whereas x i oms are 
representations that represent as they do by \' i r tUi ; of, the log Ica I jir in- 
ciples. That is why logic i s jp.ore central to language than axioms 'arc. A 
change in axir>ms is a change***in what is represented. A change in logi^* is 
a change in method of rcprescntatnc«i. and that is a genuine change in the 
form of Li'nguage. . , - ' . \ 

Why then fire axioms relevant to mear.ing at all? They arc relevant in • 
as much as they represent a common background which everyone can take for 
granted. To be interested in the meaning of a sentence is' in part to be. 
interested iri its implications, not just its logical imp I i cat itans but its 
impl icat ions g i ven the common background. . Mor c prcc ise ly . we rire interested 
in what hew imp I j cat. ions a sentence ' has ; what implications it has given the. 
common background that are notlogical implications of the^ background alone. 

To make this more accurate we must turn t^ the theory of conversation, 
the fourth. compouL'Ut in a theory of lamtuagc. The axioms represent things 
that speakers of the language can always presuppose; my point is that one 
aspect of mean ing concerns what is said over and above what has been pre- 
supposed. . ■ " * ■ 

The theory of conversation is concerned with such thirngs as [iresup- 
positi/bn atul impllcatuve and with distinguishing tliese. from what is, in a 
stric/ sense-, said. It wMl .ilso i)e concerned w-ith^the nature of speech 
act's Part of thtvtheor:- w>M probably be un i versa 1. g iv i ng. gcner.a 1 charac-. 
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terizations, applicable to conversations in aU larit;iiai;c's , ot' presupposi- 
tion, implicature, and the coiivorsdt ional strateiiies on which they depend. 
Another part will be specific to the lant;uajie In question, since, for ex- 
ample, certain aspects of the meani.ni; of words like even and but can only 
be explained in terms of conventions con^'^-'i'nirvg i)resiippos i t.'ioius and impli- 
catures . , 

Does any of this mean that our theory of languatie should associate 
sentences with semantic representations that include not only indications 
of interpreted logical form but ' a 1 so , statements of what is conventionally 
presupposed' and implicated? Of course not. Thar^WOind be. as foolish as 
attempting to" list all of the log ica 1 irnp 1 icat ions of a sentence in a sin- 
. gle finite representation. It cannot be done, because there will be in- 
•finitely many conventional presuppositions and impl icatures , and It-need not 
be' done sli\ce these Infinitely m:uiy conventi-i>nal presuppos It loius and impli- 
catures are implicitly re|>.resent ed by the derivation associating Interpreted 
logical form with surfact? structure (and phonetic- representation) , given the 
theory of conversation.. The theory of conversation is to coiiventional jire- 
supposition and . impl icature what logic is to logical Implications,, To sup-' 
,posje that we need semantic representations that mention what is convention- 
ally presupposed or • Impl -i cated is like thinking that we need sernanric rep- 
resentations that mention what- is- logical ly implied by sentences. 

The mistake, here is 11!:'" that In the following argument: sells y to 

z is synon ymo jus with z buys \ from'x; therefore our theory must assign 
these sentencc.s....th.e same semantic representation," The mistake l-i©iv-in 
.^thinking that ' everything; about the meaning of a sentence must be explicitly 
included in a siiLgle finite representation associated with the sentence, as 
if everything could be! [n fact, there Is no reason why the et|Ulvaiencc in 
meaning cannot be represented liiip J Icit ly ' by the different interpreted log- 
ical forniS" of these sentences, given the axiom y sells y to z if and only ■ 
if z buys y from x. 

So far , I have said sorneth ing about grammar , 1 og i c , axioms , and the 
theory of conversation. I turn now to the"fifth and last component of the 
theory of a language--a theory of conceptual role. What I have jn mind 
here Is the idea that meaning has something to do with the rOlc an ex- 
pression has in a conceptual scheme- One Important aspect of conceptual 
role ■ Is involved with Implications a^ong- express ions , and that aspect Is 
already captured by the first three components of the theory of language-- 
thc grammar (which assigns logical forms to sentences) , the logic, and the 
axioms. But conceptual role has to do with move than such interrelations 
among expressions. Also relevant are ..relat Ions to observation and to be- 
havior. 

Tiie connection with observation Is .particularly relevant in the case of 
color words- / The normal use of rerf includes the ability to apply the word 
correctly to. perceived red objcct,s, and it is part of the meaning of the 
word red that this is-''so. This Is not just a matter of axioms, or^ of its 
being common knowledge that speakers can normally do this. We are disin- 
clined, for example, to say of someone blind from birth that he or she 
really knows what red means, for we\doubt that such a person would be able 
to apply the word correctly if that person were suddenly to be cured of 
blindness and we suppose that to know what red means is to be able to apply 
the word -correctly. On the other hand, a normal speaker who goes blind at 
the age of twenty continues to know what the word red means because he or 
she should be able to apply the word correctly if his or her sight were 
restored. 

The connection with behavior is particularly relevant with words like 
harmful and ..d^gr^rous- To understand the meaning of these words. It must 
be true that y.ou will- feel inclined to avoid situations to which- you would 
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apply them. Other words have an intermediate sta.tus---for example, food, 
obstacle, and money. To understand the meaning of these words you must 
have the ability to recognize something as food , as an obstacle, or as . ^ 
money, and you -nust also be ajile to act appropriately, that is, to eat food, 
to avoid obstacles, or to spend money. Of course, you do these things only 
under certain conditions. 

'In fi.Jt, all words and expressions are connected at least indirectly 
both to observation and to behavior by virtue of connections with other 
words and expressions. A color word like red i:^ indirectly connected to be- 
havior because the appropriateness of its application can in certain circum- 
stances be a sign of tMq appropriateness of -the application of words like 
.food or danger, which have a more direct connection with behavior, 

A theory of conceptual role will also say something about what makes a 
name of a particular thing. Presumably this is not just a matter of a 
speaker's* being able to apply the name correctly when the appropriate 
thing s perceived. That can have some relevance, but also relevant are 
past applications of the name and causal connections between those applica- 
•tions of the name and causal connections betvveen those applications and its 
present use. Kripkc and others have made much of this aspect of names. ^ 

In any event, a theory of conceptual role is a theory about connections, 
between observation and language, language and other language, language and 
behavior^ and so foYth. These connections are not easy to specify, and it, 
is probably impossible exhaustively to characterize the conceptual role^of , 
any single expression except by comparing its role with that of another ex- 
pression, perhaps an expression in ?. different language. This can have the 
consequence that one wrongly suppos^cs tliat an account of meaning- in a 
theory of a language must' take th-* form of a tr-anslation. But, although 
for certain purposes translation is us^jful. it only pushes the theoretical 
problem back one step. If we want an account of the_ conceptual role of a 
particular expression in F.n.'lish and arc told. that it is quite similar to • 
the role of this other expression in German, that may be enough for our 
purposes. However, it may not, for we are now left, with the question of 
how we are to specify the' conceptual - role of the latter expression in German. 

The sami> problem" arises when it is suggested that it is enough for an 
recount of meaning to translate scnt^ndes, or interpreted logical foims of 
sentences, into a universal language of semantic representation. For then 
we are. left with the problem of specifying the conceptual roles of aspects 
of the universal semantic representations. One might hope to::;explain the 
conceptual role of expressions first by translating them into a universal^. - 
language of s emantic representation and tlien by giving an account. of the 
conceptual role of the universal semant it--Tcprcscntat ions . That may s^em 
to be the most efficient way to proceed. HO^evcr , such a use of universal 
" semantic representations is not going to work. It would work only if there 
were a universal language into which all other languages could be translated 
without loss of meaning, but there can be no such languaje. ■ 
' To see this one must observe that there is a connection between the 
.question of whether there is a system of universal semantic representation 
and the question of whether there is thought that is essentially thought 
in language. The latter issue is not whether all thought is in language 
ffor it is obvious that much is not), but whether any is. Specifically, 
the issue is whether language should.be conceived as a system for encoding 
thoughts that av^e themselves not in language or should be regarded as a 
new system of representation for thought--an addition to the prel inguistic 
system of representation in which one thinks. • 

mat* there is a connection between' the latter issue and the earlier one 
about the possibility of a universal system of semantic representation is 
revealed by the parallel that exists between a theory of conceptual role ot 
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expressions in a language and a theory of the nature of psychological 
states and processes in terms of their functional relations with each other 
and -with observational input and behavioral output. For example, a given 
psychological state is the belief that this is red partly because of a 
connection bjtween that state and the possibi I i t ie^^ of certain observations. 
Another psychological stare is the belief that a course of action is dan- 
gerous partly because of its potential compaction to the avoiding of that 
course of action. And so forth, just as in my earlier discussion of the ' 
conceptual role of linguistic expression, including my remarks about the 
relevance of causal factors. 

The correlation is no accident.. For a speaker of linglish there is ob- 
viously a connection between tlie belief that a particular thing is red and 
the sentence this is red. 

Conceptual role is relevant to meaning because meaning depends in part 
on what beliefs^and other psychological states a sentence is correlated 
with and ^because the natures of psychological states are determined by their 
roles in the functional psychological system that constitutes a human per- 
sonality. In other words, a sentence has a given representational character 
because it is conventionally associated with a psychological state which 
■ has that representational character. The representational character of a 
psychological state depends on what state it is. For example, the belief 
that Noam is sirtart is the belief that represents Noam as smart. What state 
it is determined by its functional role in the whole system of psycho- 
logical states. 

So the question of whether there can be a universal language of seman- 
tic representation becomes the question of whether the psychological states 
•conventionally associated with sentences of a language can be supposed to 
have an existence apart, from the language. If so, then a single universal 
account of the representational character of those states can be given once . 
and for all, and a theory of conceptual role for a particQlar language need 
only specify how sentences, are conventionally associated with psychological 
states. Universal semantic representations would in effect be representa- 
tions of the underlying psychological states., the thoughts that exist inde- 
pendently of language. 

On the other hand, if the levant psychological states have no exis- 
tence apart from lan.^uage, so thai the thoughts expressed by language are 
essentially constituted in language, then representations of tliese ur;der- 
lying thoughts will not be universal semantic representations but will in 
'effect be representations of what 1 have been calling interpreted logical 
forms of sentences of the language. 

Given the one conception, language is a code that we can use to encode 
thoughts we might have had quite apart from having learned language. This 
is a. common conception of language among linguists, but it is the other 
conception that is rigjit. Language is in the first instance a system of 
representation for thought. In learning a language one docs not learn to 
express,, in words thoughts that were not themselves in words; rather, one 
learns a new way of thinking. In learning a new language you must at first 
laboriously translate back and forth between your native tongue and the new 
language, but eventually you are able to think in the new language so that 
translation back and forth is no longer necessary. Similarly, learning a 
branch of mathematics or a science involves learning a new language. It is 
not just that there is new terminology. You must learn to think in that 
terminology and that involves learning various principles and procedures of 
the theory, principles and procedures that can only be stated using the new 
terminology. 

Thought requires a system of representation. We can suppose that among 
the relevant representations are underlying representa^t ions of "Sentences 
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that arc associated with tliosc sentences by an adctiunte t;rammnr, Wc can 
take these representations to be what I am caUinii interpreted loi;icai 
furir.s, which contain predicate^; and so forth of the. laniiiiaoc in iiuestiori, 
I am opposing the idea that wc^can take tliese rcpres.MitaLious to. be .un i ver- 
sa 1 semantic representations that are i ndj.*pendent of any particular lan- 
guage. ■ My reason is that learning a language, like learning a -theory, is 
not just learning a code for old thoughts hut learning a new way to think, 
a now system of representation for thought, a new theory, a new world view, 

■ Conceptual structure is at least partly a matter of what theories of 
the world are treated as true.; it is therefore impossible that languages 
associated with c^uite d i fferent world views could bo translated .nto each 
other or into any tliird language without loss of meaning. 1-or example, 
compare .a language in whicli a tlieor;.' of mod i eva 1 • a 1 cliemy is expressed with 
one in whicli .the theory of contemporary chemistry i^ expressed. Neither 
language coula be translated without loss of. meaning into- the other, nor 
could both be translated into some third "neutral" language. The difficulty 
is that th'ere will be expressions in each language whose conceptual roles 
are dupl icated b>- no express ioi:^. in the otlier language, and tliere will be 
no other language containing expres'sipns with all thostfdi fferent roles. 
For that would he the language of , someone wiiose world v'i'ew contained both 
the viewpoint of medieval alchemy and that of contemporary chemistry, which 
is impossible. Therefore, there .can be no universal system of seh7antic 
repre:s«i?htat ion into which al I .languages can lie t ransl ated. w1 1 hout loss of 
meaning. '. ' ■ -"^ 

The precise formulation of this point is a dclicatj matter, i-or one 
thing, a language must iiere be identified witli a dialc^'t or idiolect at, a 
particular time. A scholar might express l^oth medieval alchemy and con- 
temporary chemistry in Hnglish, broadly construed, But therewill he a 
shift in' id iolect between the one occasion and r!ie other; the scholar's 
words will not mean the same thing ©n- the two occasions. What liis words 
mean depend.^ in -.art on what principles he treats as true. Mien his words 
are lo be used to exj^ress the views of medieval aichemy, he must treat as 
true various principles accepted by medieval, alchemists.^ And when his 
words, are to be used to express the. views of contemporjiil}^^ho-^-i s^tr>- , he 
must treat other and (\uite conflicting pr in civvies as true, f.e'will not be 
■able simultaneous! V to treat both sets of principles as true because at no 
time will his changing idiolect be adequate to express botb points of view. 
If he is to compare the theories, he must engage in what Ouin^c calls _ 
"semantic ascent" .and speak in a metalanguage about tjie-^o" di fferent view- ^ 
points that are expressed in their distinct obj ect - languages or idiolects. 
He can consider in the metalanguage the relative merits of adopting one or 
another of these view]ioints--of speaking one or another of these object- 
languages--even though he cannot translate both object-languages into the 
metalanguage without loss of meaning. 

Finally, let me add that rfnce we understand the connection between 
thought and language,' we can understand why there can seem to be a uni- 
versal svstem of conce]^ts expressed in , language . Language modifies and >•■;■'• 
extends a pre 1 i ngu i st ic system of representation. Presumably ■ the pre- \^ 
linguistic -svstem is much tiie same from person to person*, its main charac- 
teristics arc no doubt genetically determined. Language modifies this 
system but is also influenced by it. Wc would expect that many character- : 
istics o^ linguistic representation are to be explained by the way m which 
linguistic representation is a modification of a prel ingu i st i c system. For 
example, we might expect that our logical notions and our ideas of causality^ 
and of agency have a source in more primitive versions in prelinguistic re- 
presentation. And we might expect this to be true for other languages as 
well; hence a semantic universal: all languages have a way of representing 
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logical notions, causality, and agency. But wc must bo careful. To assume 
that the same concept of agency, for example, is expressed in all languages . 
Would be like assuming that the concept -of a chemical substance in medieval 
alchemy was the same as the concept of- a chemical substance in contemporary 
chemistry just because the latter has derived from the former. Different 
concepts of agency will evolve in different languages depending on the world 
views of those wh.o speak the languages. It would be an error to suppose ■ 
that a given linguistic way of representing agency slmjily encodes the old 
prelingiiistic concept. 

That ends my main argument against universal semantic representations. 
Let me now say something about one sort of objection to what I have said. 
Objection will be raised on the grounds that I have misconstrued the nature 
of semantic representations. It uiW be said that the system of semantic 
re|3resentat ion is not to be taken either as a language -or as a. system of ^ 
representation for thought. Instead, it wi:il be said, it is to be taken lis 
a system cf u-iiversal meanings or senses. ' i . 

Now I have nothing against talk of meariings or.-sciises . The sense of 
meaning of a sentence can be identified with the thought the sentence ex- T 
presses; the sense or meaning of a word or jihrase/ean be identified vit|l* the 
idea or concej^t the word or phrase expresses. B^t I have argued that 'thcj: 1 
relevant thoughts, concepts, or ideas are essent-^al ly linguistic,.! The // \ 
relevant tliought s . invo Ive i nterpre^ed logical fcirms of sentences j-s The V'' 1 ■ 
relevant ideas or cor^cepts involve irems/fhat cin appea/' in^ inti^rpreted ;/ -. j 
logical forms, I i:an agre^ that a syst/m of soi7i;,mt ic/represcnVit'ion isjri ; 
system of meanings or senses, because /it is a systtrm^of thought^ .'.and cb'n-- 1 • 
cepts.. But I do not agree that senstj^s or meanings are universalis slnc<?' 1 \ 
claim that the relevant concepts ami thoughts are specifiT'^tor^ A^Tv^'n ■ ' 
language. ^' V 'rA-.v.^ -._.-.:/>^ 

Observe that ifwi-ll^iot be enough for someone wtjTo wishes to civ^*f*bitd ■ ■:■ 
system of universal semantic representation to attem()t to explain. uniY'«rsal / 
meanings or^, Svcnses with reference to something I i k(y poss ibie worlds, p^s? - ■ 
^,sible objects, and conplicated functions i nvol / ing/these things. For'"/ 
"waii/ing the nontrivial problem of saying whiM pos/ible worlds are. there 
remains the problem of showing that . ^ . ference to/possible worlds, possible 
ol^^ects, and so forth, could play a useful role in a theorv of linguistic 

Zpvtence. \ ~ 

One way in which reference to jiossible words i s'N^jmot iiiies sa id to be. 
evant to a theor>' of linguistic competence iir/olves a connection be- 
tween meaning and truth conditions. To know the meaning of an i nd i cat i ve 
"statement making" sentence is to know the "rond i t ions under which that 
sentence might be used to ^ay something true. vSome jihi losophers and lin- 
guists incautiously conclude from this that the meaning of such a sentence 
can be identified with its truth conditions or. at lenst, that a speaker's 
linguistic competence is partly to he specified as involving a knowledge L' 
of truth conditions, liven more incautiously, some of thc-se linguists and S 
philosophers go cn to suggest that the relevant truth conditions involve 
referen<"e to jiossible worlds. So they conclude, wrongly, that an account I 
of a speaker's I inguist ic competence must specify his knowledge of which f 
possible worlds and so forth various sentences are true iti. For examjile, 
it is said to be part of the linguistic competence of someone who knows | 
■the meaning of the English sentence it' is raining that he knows that this 
sentence is true at a jilace. at a time, in a possible world if and only if 
it is raining at that place, at that tinie, in that world. 

This reasoning is totally fallacious, F-rom the fact that to know 
meaning i<" .to know truth conditions and vice versa, it does not follow that^^- 
meaning is truth condit ions. (As Barbara Humjihries has observed, that i,s j 
like arguing t.iat the radius of a circle is the same as its circumference, i 
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since to know the one is to know the other,) Nor docs it follow that an 
explanation of linguistic competence should mention knowledge of truth con- 
dition's. Indeed the explanation goes the other way around. We must appeal 
to a speaker's linguistic competence in order to explain his knowledge of 
truth conditions. We must also appeal to the speaker's knowledge of what 
truth is. No great insight about I ingu ist ic competence is involved, only 
a little insight about truth, the so-called redundancy theory of truth. 

The redundancy theory of ■ truth points to such vruisms as that snow is 
white is true if and only if snow is white, that grass is white is true if 
and only if grass 'is white, and so forth. Modified to allow for demonstra- 
^tive reference it notes that he is sick is true of an ind'cated male at a 
time if and only if that person is sick at that time, that it is raining is 
true of a place' dnd time if it is raining at that place and time, and so 
forth. But these are points about truth rather than about meaning. Con- 
sider a speaker's knowledge. of thq f-.<;t'.that snow is white is true if and 
only if snow is white. That knowledge typically presupposes the speaker's . 
knowledge of what snow is white means along with that much knowledge about 
truth as is' captured by the redundancy theory of truth. It is definitely 
not the case that (norm::lly) a speaker knows what snow xs white means 
because he knows that the sentence Is true if and only if snow.AS white, 
Knowledge of meaning is not to be explained as knowled^;e of truth -ondi- 
tions because one know-^ meaning and the redundancy theor> oT truth, 11 
discuss these issues in more detail in my "Meaning and , Semant ics*' (la 
Mi-lton K, Munirz and Peter K, Unger, eds., :r'emant.ics and Philosophy, 
New York University Tress, U)71),l 

I have been considering an argument for the claim that reference to 
possible worlds plp.ys a role in explaining linguistic competence: We. were 
interested in the argument because it promised a last ditch defense of uni- 
versal semantic representations, where these were taken to be complicated 
construct- out of possible worlds and functions. The argument for the use- 
fulness of possible worlds was to go like this. First, it was to be argued 
that linguistic comjietence consists in part in a. knowledge of truth con- 
ditions. Second, It was to be shown that the relevant truth conditions in-, 
volve possible worlds. We have just seen how this argument breaks down at 
the very f :* rst step by mistaking the redundancy theory of truth for a 
theory of meaning or linguistic convention. This is enough to^ undermine 
the argument and, since th'it is the only relevant ar.'.ument that has ever 
been given, it is enough to undermine the cone lus ion.^that reference to 
possible worlds plavs a role in the explanation of I Ihgui itic ^competence. 
But to reinforce this rejection of a universal system of semantic represen- 
tation based on a theory of possible worlds, it is useful' to consider ^he 
second stage of the argument that T have been examining. 

So. let us ;'gree that to know the meaning of a o.ertaln kind ' of sentence 
■ is to know under uhat conditions it could be used to say something true. 
Let us ignore the point that this involves not just linguistic competence 
in general but also enough knowledge about truth as is revealed by the re- 
dundancy theory of truth. And let us consider the claim that in general 
the relevant truth conditions involve possible worlds. 

A- speaker of linglish knows that snow is white is true if and only if 
show is white, Miat is added if one says thuz a speaker knows that snow 
is white is true in a possible world if and only if snow is white in that 
. world? Obviously, what is added depends on what is meant by the phrase 
"in that world/' 

A speaker of English knows that it is r.iiniinj is true said at a particu- 
'lar place and at a particular time if and only if it is'raining at that 
place and that time, Here we can s-ippose that the speaker knows that there 
are various places and various timu.s .'jud that it may or may not be raining 
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at a given place at a given time. Arc wc^ to suppose that a typical 
speaker of English also believes, that there literally are various possible 
worlds, just as there literally are various places and times, and that in 
some of these worlds snow is white whereas in others it is not? Are we to 
suppose that the speaker believes in varioiu; possible worlds just as he 
believes in various diff'.^rent planets, for example, so that a' possible 
world is as it were another place, another universe, unreachable from this 
one, existing perhaps ia other dimensions? I am of course aware that cer- 
tain philosophers and i^erhaps. even some linguists do think of possible 
worlds in this way. as something like places. But surel>' this sort of 
bizarre metaphysical view cannot be ascribed to a typical speaker of ' 
English. 

We wap.t to know about a t\pical siieaker's concept of a possible 
Jft'orld or, if vou like, a possible situation. In particular, we want to 
kujw how to interpret the word in when one speaks of something's being the 
case "in" a possible world or situation, for example, when ono says that 
there is a possible world (.situation) in which snow is green, 

' I suggest that the word in i.^ here :^e:l as when wc say that something 
happens "in" a story, ?-or examplL-, Jonah wis swallowed by a big fish in 
the P.ible, That is liot to say that there is a place at winch Jonah was 
, swallowed by a big fish (for it nt?ver really happened}, 

A possible v^ rid or situ;. i ion is .i possible or consist^-n: story. To 
say. that there is a, po-.sible world or situation in. which snow is green 
is to say that *-here Is a [Possible or consistent st^r\' in which snow is 
green. A speaker knows ttiat snow Is white is true in a possible world' if 
and only if snow is white in rha* «-.or Id. In-other vsords. a speaker knows 
that snot/ is white is erne in :i no^sii.U^ sc.ir;/ if and only if snow is white 
in that s-'ory. fiere. rhorc i r. n*' In>i.^ht .,hout Hnguistic competence and 
universal '.i-mantics. '^liere ':s onU- thr. :-^amc old poinr about the redundancy 
jxy c f truth . 
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At several places in How -to Do Things with words [\9b2) , Austin speaks of 
the importance of compiling a comprehensive list of performative verbs, 
or alternatively, of i 1 locutionary forces,^ and in Lecture XII he sets up 
a five-way categorization of performative verbs and gives long lists of 
representatives of each category. Austin evidently regarded the tabulation 
and classification of . performative verbs and i 1 locut ionary forces as impor- 
tant principally because of the inherent interest of the question, VVhat 
can people do with words'? I -regard such tabulations as important because 
of their relation to a somewhat dif f erent ciuestion--What determines which 
verbs are or can be performative and what determines what i 1 locut ionary 
forces are possible? ' My concern is not for tests to determine whether, 
for example, the verb criticize can be used- performatively (Austin provided 
an excellent treatment, of that problem] but rather -with determining., for 
example, what it is about accuse that makes it possible to use it per- - ^ 
lormatively and what it is about know that makes it impossible to .use-^it 
that way. Why is it that verbs such as shout and wh is per y-\<hic'\ can' be ^. 
used to report speech acts, cannot.be used performutively?^ Is it., possible' 
for two verbs to have the same meaning but -for only one' of -them to be 
usable performatively? Or can one predict from the meaning of .a verb 
whether it can be uf^-ed performcM:ively? To put che mutter slightly differ- 
ently, as one learns his native language, does one have to learn separately 
for each verb whether it can be used performatively, or does one automat- 
ically know whether he can use a verb performatively once he has learned 
what it mean?? I am fairly convinced 'that the meaning of a verb does,. in 
fact, completely determine whether it can be used performatively; however, 
I am much less sure of what the relationship Is between semantic structure 
and performativity. Are there, for example, a small number of "basic" . 
performative predicates, such that' the meaning of any performative ■ is one 
of tho^e predicates combined in' various ways with other elements of meaning 
If so, then what is it about those pretiicates which makes them bearers of 
performativity? ' - - 

I am in addition interested in the relationship (if any) between^ 
Austin's classification of performative verbs and the concept of; lexicon 
which figures in the linguistic theory-r-'generative semantics--which I 
will assume in this paper. Austin's informal characterizations of the 
various cljisses of performative verbs can in some cases be interpreted as 
references to the logical structure of sentences involving those verbs, as, 
for example, when he states that an exercitive is the giving-of "a decision 
that something .is to be so, as distinct from a judgement that it is so." 
This can be .interpreted as a distinction between the kinds of complement 
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clauses that appear in the sejmant i c ^-structure bV verd ict ive clauses and 
exercitive^cl-atrsBs, / ' 

--"""Austin's five categories /of performatives , with his informal character 
izations of them, are as follows: 

(1) ' Verdictives : "Verdict ivyes are typified by the givinij of a verdict,,, ' 
(150); "Verdictives consist /in the giving of a finding, official' or un- 
official, upon evidence or reasons as to value or faC t , . , " ( 1 52) , 

(2) Exercitives : "Hxercitiives are the exercising of powers, rights , or 
influence" (150); "An exerc/itive is the giving of a decision in favour of 
or against a certain cours/j of action, or advocacy of it" (154). 

(3) C ommissives : "Commis,sives are typified by pronising or otherwise 
under.^aking" (150); ''The/whcle point of a commissive is to commit sthe 
speaker to a certain course of action" (150). 

(4) Behabitives : "Behabitives are a very miscellaneous group, and* have 

to do with attitudes and/social behdvioui'" (151); "Behabitives include the 
notion of reaction to onher people's behaviour and fortunes and of at- 
titudes to someone elsejs past conduct or imminent conduct" (159). 



(5) Exposit ives : " [f^'^PPJ' ' t ives] make plain how our uttenlnces fit into 
the course of an argument or conversation, how we are using words,,," 
(151). "Expositives are used in acts of exposition involving the ex- 
pounding of views,- the/ conducting of arguments, and the clarification of 
usages and of references" (160), 

None of these passages just quoted comes close to beng a real defini- 
tion, and in some cases they clarh sharply with Jiis- evident intention; for 
example, most of the /verbs that he lists as exercitives have nothing to do 
'.vith any "course of action," e.g'. appoint, baptize, and excommunicate. 
Only ironically could one say that Nixon "advocated a certain course of 
•action" by appointing Rehnquist to the Supreme Court, Nevertheless; the 
examples that AustinT gives of each category, «,along with his comments on 
the distinctions among the^ f ive categories, sKow rather clearly what the 
basis of the categofizat i'6h is, 

Vendler (1972) ^argues convincingly that "Uxerc i t ives" include two 
clearly distinct" siibclasses, one which he calls "operatives" and another 
^QT^which he retains the name "exercitives," "Operatives" refer to acts by 



which the speaker /nakes something the case,- e,g. appointing Gene- Autry 
ambassador to FraTVce brings it about that ilene Autry is ambassador to 
France, and excommunicating Bing- Crosby brings it about that Bing Crosby 
i~s not a member of the Catholic Church, Vendler' s "exercitives" refers to 
acts by. which one/orders, requests, advises, etc. a person to do something. 
Separating out tne operatives makes Austin's characterizations of "sx- 
ercitive" less glaringly inadequate (although those character i zat.ions do 
not really fit Vcncller's exercitives either): ordering someone^ to shine 
your shoes can hardly be described as "giving a decision in favor of .,. 
or advocacy of'^his. shining youT shoes. 

The following lists illustrate Austin's other fojr categories, nlus 
the two categor,les into which Vendler divided Austin's exercitives, I 
have subdivided Vendler's exercitives still further, for reasons to be 
given below,. I have supplemented Austin's lists with extra verbs, deleted 
some items which are clearly not performative, and shifted around some 
items which I /think he misclassif ied. 

Verdic tive y : accuse, acquit, analyze, appraise, ascribe, calculate, call, 
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characterize, charge (a person with a crime), convict, creJit, date, de- 
nounce, describe, diagnose, estimate, evaluate, find, grade, guess, hold, 
interpret as, locate, make it, measure, place, put (it) at, rank, rate, 
read .(it) as, reckonVT^il e , take it, understand, value. 

Operatives : abdi cite , accept (an a))pl i cat ion) , ad j ourn , annul , appo int , 
authorize, award,, baptize, bequeath, call to order, cancel, charge (a 
person with a task), choose, christen, claim, concede, condemn (to death, 
etc.)» countermand, declare (open, closed, the winner, ...)» decree, 
dedicate, degrade, demote, deputize, dismiss, disov>n, dub, enact, enter 
(a plea of insanity), excommunicate, exonerate, fine, forgive., give, grant, 
levy,, name, nominate, offer, ordain, overrule (an objection), pardon, per- 
mit, proclaim, pronounce (man ar.d wife), quash,' reinstate, release, repeal, 
reprieve, rescind, sentence, sustain (ar]. obj ect ion) , yeto, vote, :•. 

Exercitives : (a) Imperatives : admoni sh , beg , caution , command , demand , ' 
direct , entroat , forbid , implore , insist , order , pi ead , pray, request , 
supplicate^ (b) Advi sorie:;" : rdvise, advocate, counsel, propose, re- 
commend, suggest, urge,, warn. 

Commi ssives : adopt, agree to, accept, api^ly for, assure, bet, bind niysolf, 
challenge, condemn "'(someone's actions), consent, contemplate, contract, 
covenant, dare; it's a deal , defy, declare for, declare my intention, ded- 
icate myself to, embrace, engage, envisage, espouse, express fhy intention/ 
support/opposition, favor, give my word, guarantee, intend, ■ invite, mean to 
oppose, order (food, ere.) » plan, plead (guilty), pledge (myself), promise, 
propose to, purpose, shall, side with, surreu^ier, swekr, undertake, vow, 
warn . 

Behabif ives : apologi ze , applaud , approve , bid farewel 1,, blame , bl ess , 
commend, commiserate, complain o f , 'comp 1 iir.ent , condole, congratulate, curse 
don't mind, drink to, express my regrets/gratitvide/ admiration/ ... , felici- 
tate, forgive, greet, overlook, protest, salute, sympathize, thlank, toast, 
welcome, 'wish (a happy birthday, ...}- 

Ex positives : , 

1 admit, affirm, announce, characterize, claim, class, declare, deny, . . 
describe, disagree, guess, identi fy , * insi st , maintain, predict, state, 
submit , suggest 

2. interpose, mention, note, observe, remark- 

3 . answer , appr i se > inform , rejo in , remind , repeat , rcpl y , rt^ spend , tell, 
warn . . .. \ . • . ■ 

5n. ask , inquire . query, wonder 

4. admit, confess, con/j ecturc , report, swear, testify. 

5. accept, agree that; concede, demur to, object to, protest, recognize, 
retract, repuJiPtc, take back, withdraw. 

5a. correct, revise. I ■ ' i 

6. argue,,, assume , conclude that, deduce, emphasize, neglect, postulate, 
stipul ate . • 

7. begin by, conclude by, digress, first (second, third, ...)»' in 
conclusion, turn to. , ' 
7a. analyze, define, distingui.sh , interpret, 

7b. explain , formulate , il lustrnte. 
7c. call , refer, regard as, understand, 

Austin's classification would receive strong support if it could be 
shown that membership in each category .corresponded to a specific pattern. 
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of syntactic behavior. The following ai*c tlic principnl synluclic phcnomoiia 
that I know of on whicli perfornuit ivo verbs Jiffer from one another,-^ In 
some cases practically all of the thin^;s assigned by Austin to a particular 
class behave alike, and tho exceptions are things wh ich^ on other grounds 
might be held to belong; to another c^iteyiory. For example, acquit, which 
Austin. calls a verdictive, miy;ht be held instead to lie an operative, and 
indeed it -is similar to operatives and unlike verdict ives in that it can- 
not be used performat ively with would: saying (la) cannot be an act of 
acquitting, though saying (lb) can he an act of estimating:'* 

(1) a. I would acquit Dean of tlie cliarge. 
< b-. I. would estimate that the repairs will cost S^UO.OO. 
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Tho possibility of using a passive per f ortra t i V(^ I y apparently hinges on 
a characteristic that i i. irrelevant to Austin's classification, n^imely 
wbother tlie act can be performed as an **of f i c '.a I , '* '* iinpersona I " act. 
ft is probably tha't cha r'cTvt er i st ic which makos it imj)ossiblo to use a 
behabitive perf ormat j vv- ly = ( ' Vou are horcbij thankod for' the iov^eii/ dinner 
you cookc'd last Mi'crht). Kei'.arding the other phcnpr?,ona, the only category 
of Aust in -Vend ler * s i n wb icii there is a gr'cat amount of iion -un i form i ty is 
the oxerc it i-ves . One subject of exercitives consists of acts of advising 
and is almost exactly singled out i)y the proper ty ■■ o f a l.lowi ng both would 
and wojld like to when used per formr.t i vc ly , t houyji that jiroj^erty is i'hared 
by request. One S)'s'tem{-' t i c difference between what 1 have Inlieled as 
"Advisories'* arid- '* linpera t i \'es*.'. .above , and one for which even request be- 
haves like an imperative rather than like an advisory, is that ask can be 
used to report imperati v^.-acts but not advisory .acts . If someone orders . 
you to shine his ,sh96>s'"or begs you to shine his, shoos, b^ asks yojii co shine 
his shoes. If he,forbids you to shine h i s shoes r^^ie a's'^vs yoiiinot to shine 
Jiis shoes. Wlii^Ke it might be tmrc usual to report the latter as -his haVin^ 
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told you not^to shiiio his shoes, tho t'9llow'ii\Li sliow^- ask to bo applicable: 

(2) 't)ul he ask ydirn.ot to^^-^hi.nc hi^■ .OioesV 

a. Ves, Lndocil' i^"|farbado mo to. shine them, 
b'; ,*No, (but) lVc''forb;iJe me to shine c hem. 

However, aLivisinii,' recommend ln>^ , etc. is' not askinj.;: 

(3) Old he ask you to. shine h j s shoes? 

a. *Yes, Indeed he advised me to shine them, 
.b. No, but he advised me to shine them. 

'Yes, and he also advised me tc^ shine them. 



c . 



I wish now to take up the question of whether the seven classes of 
performative verbs that 1 h^Tve arrived at each e.xemplU'y some ^L;enerai se- 
mantic structure, and more importantly, wiietiier such a semantic structure 
also provides a sut't'i .^_i_e'it condition t*or a verb to be ot' the class in 
quescion, I MOt~that~both Aiist.n nnd Vendler have provided necessary 
conc{ltlons on the semantic structure of verbs of va r i ous. ca te^or i es , e.^:. 
that verd ict ives-- must have a complement tiiat is in tlie indicative niood; 
thi^^ must be irUerpreted ;'.s a conilition on senantic structure rather than 
on surface structure, in view of verbs sucli as vV(7ue (.e-,^- ^ valuo this 
vase at $300,00) which do not have surface complement but ccriespcmd to 
a semantlc structure such as "( state tiiat.Miis vase is worth $,S()0,0{),;' 

Operar.:vQs are' in the clas;- for which it is most obvious what the verbs 
have in common and whii makes them performative. An operative speech act 
is an act In whljh the speaker makes \sometiuni: the case by saying that it 
is to be the case, C-H- makes r.en.^ Autry ambassador to Trance by saying 
that Cene Autry is to be ambass;idor to l-rancc or it makes h i nii Crosby cease 
to be a membor of the Catholic Church by sayini; that Bin.i; Crosby i s no 
longer a member of the Catholic Church. in almost all cases, the opc.ratluo 
verb incorporates part of 'the mcanini: of a complement clause; decroe \ the 
only one for which the Lomplement appears intact in surface structure. To 
a large extent, f^-licltou^ utterances in which clocroi' is used ' performa t i vel 
■-can be reported using \\\oi'c spLcific Dperatives. c.-^^. a felicitous utterance 
of (4a) can be reported i)y (4b): - 

^.■^41:'^'. J Uecrec that Bing Crosby Is no longer a memlKM* of the 
^ V Catholic Church. 

b. The Pope excommunicated Hing Crosby. 

However,' decrees (ajid (operative acts in general) form a proper r.ubset of 
acts in which, somet hing ' i s made the case by saying that it is to' be the y 
case., A person who possessc^^ magic powers may be 'able to cause irichar«;S 
Nixon to haye two heads by saying "Ki'-hard Nixon r.as two heads"- or "Let 
Richard Nixon have two beads." Imt such an act is not an operative act, 
nor any other Kind of i'i locut lonary act, nor 'is.tlie appearance of a second 
head on Nixon's <houlders'a per. locut i onary effect'. even though it conforms 
to def init Ions 'of "pcrlocut ionary effect" t.h.ir are- somet Imes offered. It 
will not do iust to say that an op^M-ative act is an act of making some- 
'thing the case by saying that it is (to be) the casw Tie relationship of 
the act of saying the sentence and thV ev'ent of Cene Autry br^coming ambas- 
sador to'^Prance. or of your nepliew ceasing to be your heir, or of Mr. 
•Birnbaum ceasing to have a Job in your firm is not one of causation but of 
-inclusion, perhaps even of identity. At the moment. 1 have thought of no 
better way of representing this re la t ionslii p than in terms of rcfr^rcntial 
• indices', where event, verbs have referential indices and tiic predicate of 
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saying has the same index as does the verb of becoming, for example;^ 



S 




V NP 

■ I ■.. I 
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Gene Autry is 
Ambassador to 
France 



Imperatives and commissives also make something the case by staying 
that it is to be the case, though what they make the case is not something 
that is describable by the apparent complement sentence. When you order 
someone to shine your shoes, you are not causing him to shine yuur shoes; 
however, you are causing him to owe you a shoeshine. Assuming that the 
order is. felicitous (i.e. that you are in a position to issue orders to 
that person and that he hears and understands the order), he is in debt to 
you and will remain in debt until either he discharges the obligation by 
shining your shoes or you relieve him of the obligation by canceling your 
order. If you promise someone to mow his lawn on Saturday » you bring it 
about that you owe him an act of mowing his lawn on Saturday, and » as pe- 
fbre» you rcmaiti in his debt until either you discharge the* obi igation or 
he relieves you of, it. Imperatives and commissives do not^'^.Iways create 
debts, but they create some kind of commitment on the part of the speaker 
and/or on the part of some affected person. Imperatives divide into two ..s, 
typies: those which cause the person to whom they are addressed^ to' owe the/;' * 
speaker an act of the type in question {adinonish0 caution, co^KTend , direct, 
forbid, order), and those which commit the person to whom they are ad- 
dz;essed to cortsidering the request and commit the speaker to being grate- 
ful if the request is complied- with {beg,, entreat, implore, plead, pray, 
request, supplicate) Additionally, there are two verbs which dc not 
really fit into either clrir.s (domcind and insist) and wherein the speaker 
believes the addressee to be unwilling to do what he ought to do. 

I propose that the logical c^tructure of imperative and commissive 
fclauses is. similar to; that -.of operative c lauses . . with the embedded clause- 
specifying the debt, commitment, etc. which the ' corresponding act would 
bring about, e.g. the semaiitic structure of I promise to mow your lawn 
oh Saturday would be along the lines of **I say^^ that it comeSj^ about that 
I owe you mowing your lawn on Saturday.** 

I should now talk about advisories, but I have luirdly anything to say 
about them. There are threp really hard core advisories: advis&. counsel, 
and recommend. These three verbs" (though- not the other verbs that I haVe 
called advisories) have the i nteri.st ing property of allowing the preposi- ' 
tion against: 

(5) a.. Bill advised ma. against bombing the Treasure Building. 

b. The lawyer counseled Mrs. Schwartz against demanding custody of 
the pelican. 
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c, Spii'o recommended against Nixon appointing dene Autry ambassador 
to Franee, 

This might be taken as suggesting that these verbs involve advocacy; 
however, ab Searle fl969) lias i;ointed out, they do, not' i nvo Ive quite that, 
since they ref^r to acts in whicli the speaker takes the addressee's point 
of view: "If I were you, I wcjuldn't bomb the Treasury Building," There 
IS nothing insincere about advising a person to do something that the giver 
of the advice wants him not to do. uood advice is advice which would 
benefit the recipient if followed, not the giver. Urge and advocate , m 
the other l\and , take the speaker* s .point of view. The ^appropriate semantic 
structure may very well be something like "F tell you that for you to do 
X would bs good for you" in <he case of advise, counsel, and recommend, 
and "I tell you that for you to do X would be good for me" or just plain 

would be good" in the case of advocate or urge. However, \ can "offer 
nothing of substance to back up this suggestion. 

It is interesting to ask whether Austin and Vendler were simply in 
error when they lumped advisories and imper^it ivci-* together. Do these 
classes have any more in common with each other tlian with commissives or 
expos i tive s? One Important thing, not to my knowledge so far noted, which 
they have in common and share with nothing else is that tht^y can be used 
as parentheticals with sentences th it are grammatically imperative: 

(6) a. Sliine my shoes, I command you. 

b. Please raise my pay, \ implore you, 

c. Don't ask for the custody of the pelican, F advise 
you , Mrs , Schwart z , 

d. Appoint Frank Sinatra director of the FBI, I urge you, 
Mv. President. 

The discu'^^ion in Searle (1977) clarifies what is at the bottom of the 
similarity between advisories and imperatives: they are the kindb 
speech acts where the "point" of the act is to get the addressee to do the^ 
thing in question. When successful, an imperative act gets the addre?s^>'\ . 
to do the thing in question because it is the speaker's desire, and arfv* ^ 
advisory act gets him to do it because it isVgQpd (for him, or for tfoj' 
speaker, or just plain good). However, at the"1n6ment 1 do not see how 
to incorporate Searle' s notion of "point" inte the system of" semantic rep- 
resentation that I have been using. 

I now turn to behabitives. Surface appearance?^ to the contrary, wishing 
a person a happy birthday does not consist in expressing a wish that his 
birthday will be liappy. Indeed, telling a person that you hope he will 
enjoy his birthday does not really constitute wi.ihing him a happy birth- 
day. In wishing a person' a happy birthday, onecis acknowledging that it 
is (or soon will 6e) ^that person's birthday, and that one owes the person 
that acknowledgement. Likewise, congratulating a person on his promotion 
does not consist in telling him that you are glad that he was promoted; 
for example, you don't congratulate a person by saying, "I'm glad that you 
were promoted, since that means that you >vill be able to pay me the money 
you owe me." On the other hand, saying, "I'm delighted that you wei-e pro- 
moted" can be an act of congratulating if it is done for the right reasons. 
In congratulating, as in most behabitive acts, the speaker is not simply 
informing the addressee of liis feelings but is e.xpressing those feelings 
(or feigned facsimiles of feelings) as an set of homage to the addressee. 
To congratulate a person for something is not to inform him that you are 
.glad about it, and to thank a person for something is not to inform him 
that you are grateful for it, since to inform a person of something it is 
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necessary that he not yi'^ know it, whtM'cns to ».'o;i^rat!.'latc or th.ujk a 
person.it .is Irrelevant whether he alreadv' knows if\at you arc glad or tljat 
you are grateful. Indeed, if a person says, "I'm ver\ liappy that you were • 
promoted," in<>aning to congratulate you, it would Ite itor iHerely rude liiit a 
•ion se(|ULtiir for yiu to reply "I_ alreaily know that." 

My b^t guess as to- the semantic structure of helialutives is tliat tliey 
are ben ef active constructions, e.iL', . that "1 tliank you for helping me" 
means something like "I offer to you my statement that 1 am grateful to you 
for lielping mo." This would make bcliah i t i ve.^ a special case of wluatever 
class of perfonnative verbs 17.1 "and ut'r\^r {as m / ut fcv you tlivsc t'lowvrs 
as a tokonof my cstoom) belong to. Dpcrat i ve. and commissive arc tlie only 
obvious poss i b i I i Hes and I tliink ^fivo and o/>V'r make clear that no real 
line can be drawn bctvvceu ojieratives and commissives: aets of givih^^ and 
offering bring about something whicii is only somewhat a commitment on the 
part of the speaker tnamel>" the commitment to give uj) any claim on tlie 
dispos i t^iun of the gift; in tliu case of ot rct\ this commitmetJt is contin- 
j»ent upon the ben i fi c i ar>'' s accept i ng it). 

The above sketch wiill not fit some verbs which Austin included, to my 
/mind incoirectly, under beliab i t i vej^ . chaiienc/e, dirt}, livfy. Those three 
\ verbs sliouid perhaps be called commissives, since they amount to- bets 

bet that you won't have t!ie guts/ahi I i Ly/cliut :pah/ . . . to X"). 
1 Austin's DOservat ions about ve r'tti c t i vcs , as contrasted wi.th exerci.tives 
and commissives, a.iiount to, saying that in semantic structure verdictives 
involve a complement in tlie irdicative mood, (i.e. something wliich purports 
t o be t ru e o r fa I s e ) , wh e r e a s e x c r c i t i v e s a nd c o mm i s s i v e s i n v o 1 v e some 
o.ther kind of Complement. I*or example, J diayhosK: Mrs, Mc-onigle' s 
disease as cirrhosis r>t' the- livor has a semantic structure involving the 
proposition that Mrs. Mellon i g I c ' s disease is cirrhosis of the liver, ai^d 
it \is appropriate to respond to a verdictive utterance by expressing 
agreement or disagreement witli that proposition.. Tliis contrast can be 
seen in adjuncts whicli mnd i fy tlie embedded clause: 

(7) a. Harry estimated that tlie rciKiii's W(uiid cost which was 

t rue /correct : " ' • 

b. Harry orLlered .Susan to kiss him, which w;is t rue^correct . ■ • 

This characteristic is shared w- th expositives (except for suljclasses ,Sa 
and 7) , and the caie^tion arises as to whether there is :i systematic dif- 
f e r enc e bet wee n v e \\\ i c t i \' e s and expositives. Th at there is a s y s t f • n a t i c 
difference is suggest e-d by tl.e t'acr that, t^uite generally, verdictives do' 
not allow would to or Ic-t ino ..aen used performa t i ve ly , wherea.s ex- 

positives tlo. I think the following fact gives a clue as to the differ- 
ence. It is much easier to imagine a situation in which ( Sa ) would be 
appropriate than a situation in which (8b) would be: 

(8) a." Since Mrs . Mc(^on i gl e vcns admitted to the hospital. 

Dr. Novotny has stated fifty times that slic is 
■ suffering from cirrhosis of the liver.' 
b. Since Mrs. .McGonigle was admitted to the hosp i ta 1 , 
iJr.,- .Novotny has d.ia^noscd her. ailment fifty times 
as cirrhosis of the liver. 

(8a) suggests that Dr. Novotny has held, a single opinion steadfastly since 
he first examined Mrs. .McGonigle. (8b) suggests that he has recurring 
doubts or tKat the other doctors kepp challengirlg him, nnd that he keep 
reexamin ing' her , only to keep arriving at the same diagnosis. When a 
doctor diagnoses a patieuf^s ailment, he puts nis judgement of the patient *s 
ailment in^o the record. He. can make a new diagnosis only when his pre- 
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vious (Jiajjnosis has buiMi rciiik'ml lu) loiii'.rr pari of tlu^ iH^t.-oi\I (for oxamp Uj , 
because of his coining; to iloubt his earlier iiulj'eiiient I aiul there is. again 
an empty space in "the recoril" \'ov his jiiJi;eMenr. ■ lUit one can state some- 
thing regardless of wlierher he is already on the recertl as hoUlitig the view 
which he status.' In" this respect, assumlni; that c/i,i»/fjo5e' is r>'pical of 
vOrd'^V't i ves anJ stdtc of expositivrs, then verJictives behave like opera- 
tives,' impcrn t ives , aJv i sor i es , and commi ss i ves , \>luM'eas expos i t i ves beiuive 
like behabitives. 1 can thank you t'or helpiiui me even if 1 have already 
thanked you (indeed, one often says thini-.s '.ike Th,ink\: j'y.i'fi for }h*Ji\rn, 
mc) , However, the IVipe can e>':i»!n'uin ieat e iiini'. t*ro-^b\ a^Min onl\' if (!roj>liy 
has in the rneanriine iruule anioiul.' ar.d has once more Deeume a (iatholic in vioc.d 
standing. Similarly, I can order you again tv) siiine my shoes only if the 
earlier order is no longer in t'urce (because yow have disclwirged it or 1 
have withdrawn it or the deadline for yv»ur obeying; it has elapsed)'; I can 
advise you .again to change all >our dollars intv) yeii only if either I have 
withdrawfi my earlier advice or the sitiiativ>ii has changed so as to- render my 
earlier advice inapplicable; and 1 can promise yvui again to proofread your ur 
ticle only if >(nr have relieved iiie of the obligation which I had originally 
contracted. This sui^Liest^ that verdict ives have a semantic structure along 
the lines o( "I sav^^ that it comeS[^- aliout that it is on tlu- rectird that I 
be 1 i eve that . " ' 

My remark tiiat bi*. Novotny can st;itc fifty timrs th;jt Mrs, Mc(ionigle 
is" suffering fi'om cirrhosis of tlie liviM*. without his li.iv.ing changed his 
mind or anything el'e having liappened. implies tliat ex[)o?i i t i ves , at least 
insofar as st^.to- is typical of them, are not causa t ives, wfiereas verdic- 
tives, operatives, imperatives, ad v i soi' i c*. , and commissives are. Actually, 
there are some verbs which Austin clas-ies .is exppsitives which appear to be 
causatives. particularly in li i s sui-».' 1 asses ,^ and ,^a', c'orrtvt, i'-'p\i<iiato, 
to tract, rcvist% tuko b.jck, and wliinimw are of interest because of their 
relationship to i. 1 1 ocut i ona r>' ■:cts nf other types; you can correct an 
estimate or repudiate a diagnosis, for example. These verbs all mean 
something like "cause oneself to ct-ase to be on record as holding that S" 
(or in the case of .- 'rr. and "cause oneself to lie on record as 

holding thiU" Si instead of iieing on r'ectiri.1 as lioKling that S»"|, However, 
this leaves a sig:nificaat iiiystcr>': if the)' have semantic s t rue t urcs . 1 i ke 
verdict ives or opVrat i ves . v%b)' do thi>' allow woiil^i, likt^ to atul let uw w!>en 
used ,perf ormat i ve 1 >■ .. which expositives normal !>■ allow but vi-rd i ct i ve^" , anti 
ope rat i ves <.lo Tuvt V 

There are two otlui- snlvlasses of Austin's oxpositivi.s whi'.'h ai'e ij.ross- 
1 >• .d i f f erent from Xhv rest: the i nt orrog.i t i ^ i> vi-rbs {group .^a ). and the 
"d is course- stiaicture vor.)-". i \\\ >':j> Tithei' i*xpos i t i Vf take indicative 

declarative comji 1 erncn t s , ilow^ vrr . ki'^^^'I^ takes dependent cpiestions as 
complements and \'.roup " "ta.-e-; performative cotnn I e)nen t s (indoed. i',i'nera I I >• 
expositive oi In'liab i t i ve oKup I -iiion t s t . rxcept fop tur:: to., .,11^*11 docs net 
take a complement Init a NP that di'srri'tes tin- noxt [H)int on tlie "a;.Htida:" 

(Di ,1, I would liki' to !)Oi:in b>' askin.', whethrr you sul>s.'ribe to M..\<i 

b. Let me conclude by expressing my gratitude to the wondei^ful 
people who invited me here, 

c. I now turn to the (|uest ion of wiiether performative deletion 
involves an essential vai'iahle. 

It seems ohvi-nis to me tliat the item:-^ in grtMU) ~ are the, same ones which 
appear in such sentence-; as; 

(10) a. I)r. N'ovotny began tlie operativ)n by making an incision 
in. Mrs. .Mc('»on i g I e^s right uar loi)e. 

38. 
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b, John Gage concluded hift performance by pouring coffte Into 
a cello while four scantily clad ^irls turned the pegs 
and plucked the strings. 

Sentences such as (9b) have a deleted objoct which refers to whatever 
undertaking the utterance is being conceived as part of (a speech, an 
argument, etc.). It is my conjecture that these sentences have the same 
semantic structure as sentences with non-restrictive clauses as in: 

(11) Dr, Novotny made an incision in Mrs. McGonigle's right 
earlobe, which [=Dr. Novotny' s making the incision) 
was the beginning of the operation. 

This proposal is attractive in that it at least allows one to say that in 
semantic structure the embedded performative \n (.^)b) is not embedded, i.e. 
that ''My expressing grat itude . . . is the conclusion (of this talk)" would be 
external to "I express gratitude..." in the semantic structure of (9b). The 
exact details of this proposal wouhl depend on an account of non-restric- 
tive clauses, a topic which is of v-onsiilerahle veleva.ice Iiere since, as haii 
been pointed out many'tiaies, a i;on-restrit-t ive ciai.'t;<' has its own illocution 
ary force over and above whatever i 1 locut ionary frrce the sentence to which 
it is adjoined has,. 

There is reason to propose a similar analysis for ^nsi-fer, rejoin, reply, 
and respond (group 3). Note that these verbs can also be used with em- 
bedded performatives: 

(12) a. I would reply by statii g that political offices in 

Chicago are hereditary. 

b. ! let me respond by asking whether your premises are 

J consistent . j 

c. i I'd like to answer by denying that I have ever supported 

minimum wage laws. / 

It is my conjecture that in sentences like (13) an embedded performative 
has been de leted ; 

(13) a. I would reply that political offices in Chicago are 

hereditar)'. 

b. I'd like to answer that I have never supported minimum 
wage laws. 

Putting this conjecture together with that of the last paragr^iph, it would 
be logical -to conjecture that X reply to V that S would/have a logical 
structure along the lines of "X say^^ to Y that r.-. and X's doing w is a 
reply to (what Y asked)." or whatever analogue to this best fits what is 
known about non-restrictive clauses. The deletion of an embedded per- 
formative such as in (13) may also be involved in sentences such as: 

(14) I repeat that I have to leave by 11:30., 

though repeat evidently involves^TT-drffcrcnT semaVt ic structure than does 

reply. J 
I have so far been commenting on relatively .atypical expositives and 
have had hardly anything to say about such garden-variety exposit ivcs as 
st«3te, declare, and remark, primarily because^! have; in fact, very little 
to say about them. Their 'meanings all seem to involve '•! say that S.".but 
I have no clear picture of what else they involve and how they differ from 
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one another, ifXcopt that lt;Js eiear tha^.thoy d i'h'cr' in al I sorts orvs'ays. 
For example, when used non-pert*orinat ivtji'>V' /f)f.V7tio/i is factive but .state is 
not, a«'the fol lowing examples 1 1 lust rat iv:,l^' 

(15) a. • Did Prbf. Schwartz state/njcnt ion th;j,t the irjon revolved ' 
about the sun? 
b. Prof. Schw'irt: dic|n't state/ment loh that the moon 
revolves about tlie sun. -i^ .. 

In any event, it appears that th" per torma t i v i t y of i;-»rilen-var tety performa- 
tives belongs to the "say" part of their mcanin^js. i'urther investigation 
of wfiat else may be involved in the meaning shoiild also take into account 
Austin's important observation that expositives "make plain how our 
utterances fit into the course of an argument or conversation," a point 
that I have not done justice to here. 

r have given a sketch of performative verbs here, and I think that in 
the course of It T have gotten a lot closer to the answer to one of the 
questions vith which this paper began, namely that bf what makes per- 
formative verbs performative. Specifically, the performativity seemed tO 
be attributable in e;:';r. case to one of two things. Verdictives, operatives, 
imperatives, advisories, and commissives all refer to a linguistic act and 
something that comes abour as part of that act. Most bchabitives and ex- 
positives refer to acts of saying that with the meaning of the verb 
being allowed to incorporate motives, etc. Verbs; such as hoqin and 
conclude were suggested to be not really performat ive'^themselves but to be 
non-restr ict ive clauses which can combine with a wide * range of performatives. 
I regard it as fairly plausible that these two characteristics are the only 
bearers of performiit ivity. though it will take a lot of serious and detailed 
lexicography to establish that. It Is of interest that I have ended up 
with two sources of per format i,v i ty rather than one, since the two kinds of 
illocut ionary acts that they cWrespond to are fairly close matches to what 
Austin called "performative" artd ''constat ive. " The performat ive-consta- 
tive distinction thus may be alive and well after all, though taking a 
quite different form from what Austin considered, since, for example, my [ 
analysis allows for the possibility of a clause being both constative and 
performative at rhe same time» as in the case of behabitive acts, in which 
one is generally both stating something and offering the act of stating it. 

FOOTNOTES 

These two tasks do not d i ffer .great ly , since to every performative verb 
there corresponds an il locut ionary force which utterances in which the verb 
is used performatively have. The two tasks differ principa 1 ly in that 
(a) distinct performat i ve. verbs may be synonymous and thus correspond to the 
same i I locut ionary force, and (b) there can be i 1 locut ionary forces to which 
no performative verb corresponds, as in the caso of "echo-questions" {You 
tried to burn down what*^) and exclamations (Soy am I hungr^jl; jee N. 
McCawley 1975). which are distinct types of speech acts but correspond to 
no performative verb. 

^ This observation is due to Zwicky (1971). 

T See Fraser (1974) for a more detailed treatment of syntactic differences 
among performative verbs. 

That saying (lb) can be an act of estimating is showTi by .the f^t that 
it can be reported as "He then estimated that the repairs would edit $200," 
with-the reference of then being the time of the speech act. , ' 

Since this tablt- purports to summarize over 1,000 grar.iiaticality -. 
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•i'UdgementST"." It' should nd^"-.l>e'""tnkcn too scpiouMy. 

Other "thcin forgive, viUidh miijht bc^iclii to .be -an opcM'ativc anyway. 
In the Uiscuission below., I will not only ro>Vr to v».Ta i c t i v^.' verbs, 
commissive verbs., c-tc . but To ^JcwWc t ivc speech acts, commissive speech 
\acts.; etc. , bv which I will mean 1 1 locnt ionary; act s which can lie desoribea 
V'by a 'verdict ive verb, by a commissive verli,. oti^. Actnall.y. this is iipsidc- 
down: I should dcfi no-' "verd ie t i ve act" d i rcc t ly >ana define "verdlctive 
verb" as a' verb wUlcIi describes a verdict Ive act. 

Q Or at least, T take Austin to have intended liis .t^-Tm "i^er locut ionary 
effect"' only to cover effects in the addressee which come abojt as a result 
of his understanding; what was said. - . 

^ One important respect in which th is ■ apiM'ox imat e semantic structure is 
inadequate is that it fails to indicate any relationship of the speech act 
'to "the record." Ni.xon cannot apjioint Autry ambassador to F-rance simply by 
saying to him in private "I hereivv ajijioint you ambassador to !-rance": the 
-act of appointing must involve somehow mak.ini; the President's decision a 
matter of record. This is true even in tile bizarre case of the Pope 
creating cardinals in fit^ctort-. What makes Bishop X a cardinal \< not the 
Pope's decision that he should be a cardinal hut his incorporat in.^ that 
decisi,on^into the celestial record .by communicat in.^ it to the celestial 
record-keeper, CSod fliinself. .v ' ■ . ' 

10 Another important class of sentences whichare imperative in torm and 
whose point is to ^ct the addressee to do the thini; in ^^i^'^^t ion is printed 
instructions (see SadocK [llC-tl, for further discission of themj such as 
"Just add water and mix to a creamy consistency." ^ However, not all 
sentence, of imperative form have the point oi' ,;.;et t in>; the addressee to 
perform tho action in question, e.t;. "lake oiu;Mnor.e step and I M^l shoot, 
1"^' Nor, indeed, does sayin:^. "I wish you an en-joyalUy birthday." 

This example refutes' the occasionally encountered proposal that the . 
complement of order is simply a future- indicative claii.s'e, ' If such were 
the case, there would-be no obstacle to derivin- ("b) t^on a structurp-; 
that contained two occurrences of .-tj.sjn will ^ci.ss n.irrr.j, since It is true 
that SuJ.m will kiss'HArrif is .grammatical. Note that the infinitive form 
poses no otistaclc to a non-restrictive clause: :::rpolc:-^ .^L^i mod to bo: <i 
areat general, which was true. 

^3 One im{)ortant verb which Austin classes as a ' verd i c t i ve but probal)ly 
should be consiilered an operative is ,KX-Lrse. As I have jKUiited out ( I ^JTI) ,^ 
an accusation is not simply a statement that a person did some e v i I deed ; 
it is made in order .to c real e a s i t ua t i on of .ieojKirdy, i:. e. a s i tuat ion 
in which the person accused must defend himself successfully a^ainrt the 
charge if he is to avoid some punishment. If you 'toll a person that,, under 
the influence of some evil weed, he has raided and stran.^led his mother, you 
aren't accusin»: him if you are tellini; him simply to inform him and there- 
by he. ■ him avoid i^ettin;^ caught by the police, rhou.^h you are accusing him 
if you! are his mother' s ' lover and are about to reven.^c yourself upon him 
unless he cjuickly comes up with an alibi. 

1^ Curiouslv, there are acts of mentioning which do not allow jiert orma 1 1 ve 
use oi mention. Tor example, if the point^of your argument is that taxa- 
tion is immoral, vou cannot conclude the argum^-nt by saying I mrjntion that 
taxation is immorlil'. However, in stating your conclusion in an>' normal 
way, ydu do mention that taxation is immoral, and if someone asked me 
whether you had mentioned that., I would have to answer that you had. 
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I. Introduction. 

The primary purpoh ■. of this paper is to develop a reasoned classification 
of il locut ionary a ts into certain basic categories or ty^;es. It i? to 
answer the q'.iest ion : How many kinds of il locut ionary acts yre there? 

Since any such attempt to develop a taxonomy must take into account 
Austin's classification of il locutionar^- acts into his five basic categor- 
ies of verdictive, expositive, exercirive. behabitive, and commissive, a 
second purpose of this paper is to a-.-.ess Austii, classification to show 
in what respects it is adequate and in wiiat respects ir.adequ;»<-e. Further- 
more, since basic semantic- differences are likely to have s>'ntactical con- 
sequences, a third purpose of this paper is to show how these different 
basic illocutionary types are realised in the syntax of a natural language 
such as English. 

In what follows, I shall presuppose a familiarity with the general 
pattern of analysis of illocutionary acts offered in such works as Austin, 
How to Do Things with Words (1962), Searle, Speech Acts (1969), and 
Searle, ••Austin on . Locut ionary and Illocutionary Acts" (1968). In particu- 
lar,. I shall presuppose a distinction between tlie illocutionary force of 
an utterance and its propositional content as svTnbo 1 i zed 

I-[p). 

The aim of this paper then is to cJassify the different types of 



II. Different Types of F)ifforencos between Different Types of Illocutionary 
Acts. 

Any r.axonpmical effort of tMs sort presupposes criteria for distinguishing 
one (kind of) illocutionary act from another. What are che criteria by 
which we can tell that .of three actual utterances one is a report, one a 
prediction,, and one a promise? fp order to develop higher order genera, 
we must fi-rst know how the species promise* , prediction , report, etc. differ 
one from another. >.hen one attempts to answer that question, one discovers 
that there are sev^ i;: J qu i te different principle-, of distinction; that is, 
there are different kinds of differences that enable us to say that the 
force of this- utterance is different from the force of that utterance. For 
•thir. reason the metaphor of force in the expression ''i 1 1 ocut i onary force" 
is misleading, since it suggests that different i 1 locut ioiiary forces occupy 
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different positions on a sinijle continuiin; of force, WHtit is actually the 
case is that there art tievcral distinct criss-crossing continua, A re- ■ 
lated source confusion is that we are inclined to confuse i 1 Idcutionary • 
verbs with tWpes of i 1 locut ior.ary acts. We are inclined, for exami^le, to - 
think that where we have two nons'. nonymous i 1 locut ioriary verbs they must 
necessarily mark two different kinds of i 1 locut ionjr)' acts. In what follows, 
I shall try to keep a clear distinction between i 1 locut ionary verby and. 
illocutionary acts, lllocutions are a part of lanj;uage as opposed to par- 
ticular languajies. illocutionary verbs arc afways part of a particular\ . 
language: French, German, F-.ni^lish, or whatnot, Pifferences in illocutionary 
verbs are a good guide' but by no means a sure guide to differences in 
illocutionary acts. 

It seems' to me there are (at least) twelve significant dimensions of 
Variation in which illocutionary acts tliffer one from anotlier and » shall--" 
-ill too brisklv'-l ist them, 

i. Differences in the point (or purpose) of tho (type of) 'dct. 

The point or purjiose of an order can be specifietl by saying that^it is 
an attempt to get the bearer to do something: The point or piirp'Ose of a 
description is that it is a representcit ion tt^i-' ov false, accurate -Or in- 
accurate) of how something Is, The point or purpose of a promise is that 
it is an undertaking of an obligation by the speaker to do something. These 
differences correspond to the essential conditions in my analysis of illocu- 
tionary acts in Speech Acts (Searle 19(i9, Ch, TO, Ultimately, .1 believe,' • 
essential conditions form the best basis for n taxonomy, as 1 sha 1 1 . attempt 
to show. It is important to notice that the ti.M'minology of "point" or 
"purpose" is not meant to imply, nor is it based on the view, that every 
illocutionary act -has a def i n i t i ona 1 ly associated per locut ionary intent. 
For many, perhaps most, of the most importai.t illocutionary acts, there is 
no esi'^ential per i ocut i onary intent as>ociated by definition with the cor- 
responding verb, e,g,, statements and promises are. not by definition 
attempts to produce perlocut ionary effects in liearers. 

The point or purpose of a type of il locut ion I shall call its iUncu- 
tionary point. Illocutionary point is part of but not the same as illocu- 
tionary force. Thus, for example, the illocutionary point of request is 
the same as that of commands: both are atteir.pts to get hearers to do some- 
thing. But die illocutionary forces are clearly different- In gene»'al , 
one can sav "that the notion of illocutionary force is the resultant of 
several elements if which illocutionary point- is only one, though, 1 believe, 
the "most imporlant one, 

2. Differences in t d ira::tian of f i t bo t wvt.^n wo r ds and the world: 

Some illocutions have as part of tht-ir illocutionary point to get tlie 
words (more strictly, the i r propos i t iona 1 content) to match the world, others 
to get the world to match the words. Assertions ar,c in the former category; 
-promises and requests are in the latter. The best illustration of this 
distinction 1 know of is provided by Miss Anscombe (1113S). Suppose a man 
goes to the supermark'^t with a shoppinjj list given him by hi'^ wife on which 
are written rhe wQ^'ds "beans, butter, bacon, .:nd bre:;d." Suppose as- he goes 
around xith his shopointi cart selrcrini; those items, he is followed by a 
detective who writes" down eve -yt h ing. he takes. As they emerge from the 
store, both shopp-r and deter', ive wi-n--have identical lists, lUi.t the func- 
tion of tbe two. lirts wiH be ou i te--d i r feren: . In the case of t he . shopper Vs 
list, the purpose of the list is, so ♦•o fpea'^-, t .) got the world to r-tjh 
the words;, the man is ^iipposeu to make his. act ions fit the list. In the- 
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case of the detective, tht» purpose of tbc list is to. make tlu* words match ? 
the world; the man is supposed to make the list fit- the actions of tlie 
shopper- "Tnis can be further demonstrated by observini; the cole of "mis- 
take" in- the two cases. If the detective gets liome and suddenly realizes 
that the man bought pork chops instead of bac.jn, he can simply erase tlic 
word "bacon" and write "pork chops." But if the shopper ^ets home and his 
wife points out he has bought pork ciiops when ho shouhl liavc bought liacon , . 
he cannot correct the mistake by erasing "bacon" from the list ami writing 
"pork chops." ^ . ' * 

.Jit these ex;imples the list provides tne propositional content of the 
.illocution, and" the i J locut ionary force (.cterminvs how that content is 
supposed to relate to the world, I propose to call thii; difference a 
difference in direction of fit. The det ec t i ve * s - 1 Ist has the word-to- 
world direction of fit (as do statements, descriptions, assertions, and 
explanations!; the shopper's list has the wor Id-to-word d i rec t ion of ' f i t 
(as do reques'uS, commands, vows, promises). I represent the . word-to-world 
direction of fit with a dov%Tiward arrow thiis ; and the worUl-to-word dir-. 
eCj.tion of fit with an upward arrow tins t, Pirection of fit is always a 
consequei\ce of i I locut ionary point. It would b? very elegant if we could 
biiild our taxonomy entirely around this distinction in direction of fit, 
but. though it will figure largely in our taxonomy, ^ a'n unable to make it 
the e'nt i re bas i s of the d is t inc t i pns . 

J. iJi fft^rcncus in t^xprc^scd p-;^"jh.?lo^.j iC\i I s^.l^e.s. 

A man who- states, exp.lains, asserts, or claims'that p expresses the 
belief that p; a man who pronur.'S, vows, tnreatens, or ii I edges to do 
expresses an intention to do A; :i nian who orders, commaiul.-'. , requests 11 to 
do A expres.:er. a dt>>:i re (want, wish) thaj: H do A\ a man who apologizes for 
noing A exptesst:'s rcjrf.t .it h^iviny dono A\ etc. In general, in tji^c per- 
formance of any i 1 1 ocut ionary act with a propositional content, tl)e ^speak,ej::__ 
expresses some attitude, state, xtc. to that pro[K)_s.i,tlan^-l--eant'L^t . Notice 
that this holds even if he; s_i n .s i n ci Tcr "even" i f he does not ha v e the 1) e 1 i e f 
des ire , _.intont roTi",' /regl'Ot , or [Measure which he expresses , Mie nonetheless 
'Vx])r esses a. be! ief , desire, intention, regret, .or pleasure in the perfor- 
mance of the .'^.peech act. This fact is ni.'irked linguistically by the fact 
that it is ; iiiuu i s" ji-a 1 ly unacceptalil e tthon,;li not se I f -eon t rad i c t ory 1 to 
conjoin the explieit per forinar i vc verb with tlie denial of the expressetl ^ 
psychological ^tate. Tnus one cannot say, "1 state that p but Jo not h,e- 
lieve that p," "1 promise that p but I do not in-tend th.'it p," etc.. Notice 
that this o:ily h:)lds in the first person performative u.sf. ()ne can say 
"He St;? tod that p but didn't reaU^' believe th.at p," "1 proiiiii'e that p 
but did not really intei^d to do ir," etc. Ilu- psychological state ex- 
■pr'pssed in the [Performance of the i 1 1 ocut i unary act is the si nccri try con- ■ 
di^ion of the act, ,as analyzed in Spet\:h Acri;, C.h. ?>. 

\ If one tries to do a c 1 ass rf i Ca t i on of illocutionarv .acts ba::ed en- 
tirely or. differentlv expre-^sed psycho loi'.ic a 1 states (differences in the 
sincerit) condition), one can grt quite a lon^i way. Ihus, bolinf collects 
not only sta temen cs , assert ions , remarks , and explana t J'ons , but a 1 so re- 
ports, claims, deductions,' and arguments." intention will collect promises, 
vows, threats,. and pledgf^. pesirp or '^'-int will collect requests, orders, 
commands. , askin^is, pra:.er;, pleailings. lM>.ggings, and entreaties. Pleasure 
doesn ' t col 1 ec t i|u it c so many - - con /.rat ul .a t ions> f el ,i c i ta t i ons , we 1 comes , 
and a few o^hors/ 

In what ' fol lows , I shall symbo I i rt- ihe expressed jisyclio log i ca 1 state 
with the capitalized initial letters of the cor res])Oiid i ng verb, thi "IV 
for bo I i eve, "W" for ^ant, "I*' for intend, etc. 
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These three d imcnsions- - i 1 locut • onary point, direct ict: oi fit, and 
sincerity condltion--s.»cm to mc the most important, and I v,'i 1 1 build most 
of my taxonomy around them, but there are several others that need re- 
marking, ^y-j ■ , . 

4. Differences in the forco or strength with .which t.he 
■ illoc^ijtionary poi^it is presented . 

Both "*! suggest We go to the movies" and "1 insist that we go to the 
movies" have the same i I locut ionary point, but it is presented witli differ- 
ent strengths./ Analogously with "1 solemnly swear that Pill stole the 
money" and "I /guess Bill stole the money." Alcng the same dimension of 
illocut ionary/ po int or purpose there may be varying degrees of strength or 
commi tmeht . / . 

5. /oifferences in the status or position of the speaker 
I and hearer as these bear on the il locut ionarij force 

j of the utterance . .. 

If th/? general asks the private to clean up t!ie rooni, that is in all 
likeliho9d a command or an order. If the private askes the general to 
clean up/ the room, that is likely. to be a suggestion or proposal or request 
but hot/an order or comniaiid. This feature corresponds to one of the pre- 
paratory conditions in my analy is in Speech Acts ^ Ch . 5. 

6. Differences in the way the utterance' relates to the 
interests of the speaker and the hearer,^ 

- " Consider, .for example, the differences between boasts and laments, 
between congratulations and condolences. In these two pairs, one hears 
the/ d if ference as being between what is or is not in the interests of the 
speaker and hearer respectively. This feature is another typo of prepara- 
tory condition according to the analysis in Speech Acts, 

7, Di fferences in relations to the rest of the discourse , 

.^"Some performative expressions serve to relate tlie utterance, to the 
^rest? of the discourse (and also to the surrounding context). Consider., 
for example, "1 reply," "1 deduce," "I conclude," and "1 object." These 
expressions serve to relate utterances to Otiier utterances and to the 
surrounding context. The features they mark seem mostly to involve 
.utterances within the class of statements. In addition to simply stating 
a proposition, one may state it by way of objecting to what someone else 
hgs saidj by way of replying to an earl ier point , by way of deducing if 
from certain evidentiary premises, etc. "However," "moreover.", and "there- 
fore** also per!v:)rm these discourse relating functions. 

3. Differences in proposit ional content that ^ determipcd 
by il^ccutionary force indicating devices. 

The differences, for example, between a. report and a prediction involve 
the fact that *a prediction must be about the future,' whereas a report can 
be about the past or present* These differences correspond to- d i fferences 
in prepositional content contlitions as explained in Speech Acts'. 

9. Differences between those act's that must always be 
speech acts and those tha*- can be./ but need not be, 
■ performed as speech acts. 
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For example, one may classify things by saying, "I classify this' as 
an A and this as a B." But, one need" not say anything at all in order to 
be classifying; one may simply throw all the A's in the A box and all the 
B's in the B box. Similarly with estimate, diagnose, and conclude. I 
may make estimates, give diagnoses, and draw conclusions in saying, "I 
estimate," "1 diagnose," and "I .conclude ," but in, order to estimate, diag- 
nose, or conclude it is not necessary to say anything at all. I may simply 
stand before a building and estimate- its height, silently diagnose Vou as 
a marginal schizophrenic, or conclude that the man sitting next to me is 
quite drunk. In these cases, no speech act, not even an internal speech 
act*, is necessary. 

10. Differences- between those acts that require extra- 
linguistic institutions for their performance and 
those that do not,. 

There are a large number of i 1 locutionary acts that require an extra- 
linguistic institution, and generr.lly, a spec ia 1 posit ion by. the speaker 
and the hearer within that institution in order for the act to be performed. 
Thus, in order to bless, excommunicate, christen, pronounce .guilty, call 
the base runner out, bid , three no-trump, or declare war, it is not suffic- 
ient'for any old speaker to say to. any old hearer "I bless," "1 excomrntini- 
c^te," etc. One must have a position within an extra-1 inguistic . institution. 

'Austin sometimes talks as if he thought all i 1 locut ionary acts were like 
this, but plainly they are not. In order to make a .statement that it is 
raining or promise to come and see you, I need only obey the rules of lan- 
guage. No extra-linguistic institutions are required-. This feature of 
certain speech acts, that they require extra-linguistic institutions, needs 
to be distinguished from feature 5, the requirement of certain illocution- 

~"ary acts that the speaker and possibly the hearer as well have a certain 
status.- Extra-linguistic i-nsMtutigns often confer status in a way re- / 
levant to i 1 locut ionary force', but • not " al I v-i fferences of status derive 

from institutions. Thus, an arir.-d robber by virtue of his possession 

a gun may order as opposed to, for example, request, entreat, or implqre 
victims to raise their hands. But his status here does not derive from a 
position within an institution but from his possession of a weapon. 

11. Differences'; between those acts where the corresponding 
il locutionary verb 'has a performative use and those 
where it does not. 

Most illo«:utionary verbs have performative uses, e.g., "state," "prom- 
ise," ''order," "conclude." But one cannot perform acts of, for example, 
boasting or threatening by saying, "I hereby boast," or "I hereby, threaten." 
Not all iUocutionary verbs are performative verbs. 

12. Differences in the style of performance of the 
illocutior.ary act. 

Some iUocutionary yerbs serve to mark what we might call the special 
style in which an iUocutionary act is performed. Thus, the difference 
■ between, for example, announcing ant; confiding need not involve any dif- 
fterence- in iUocutionary point or. pronositiona). content but only in the 
style of performance of the iUocutionary act. » 

UI. Weaknesses in .^ustin's Taxonomy. 

Austin advances his five categories very tentatively, more as a basis for 
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discussio'n than as a sot of cstabl i shod results, "I am not," h^^ says,, 
"putting any of this forward a- in the very least definitive" (p. 151). 1 
think they form an excellent basis .for discussion, but I also think that 
the taxonomy nefcds to be seriously revised because it c on ta ins- several weak 
nesses. Here are Aus;t:n's five catL\i^)ries: 

Verdlctlves , Those "consist in the dolivcring of a fiiuliiig, official 
or unofficial", upon- evidence or reasons as to value or fact so far as tfiese 
are distinguishable." l:xainples of verbs /In this cluss are: acquit, hold, 
calculate, describe, analyze, estimate, date, rank, assess, and cliaracter- 
ise* . - 

Exercitives , -One of these "is the giving of a decision in fa\or of 
or against a certain course of. action or .'idvocacy of it...", "a decision 
that something^ is to be so, as distinct from a Judgment that it is so." 
Some examples are: -order, command, direct, jUead, beg, recommend, entreat, 
and advise. Request is also an obvious example, i)ut Au:U i ii does not list 
it. As well as the above, Austin also lists: appoint, dismiss, nominate. 
Veto, declare closed, and declare open, as well as announce, warn, pro- 
cla im,^ and give. ^ 

Cominissivo^ , "The whole point of a. commi ss i v'e , " Austin tells, us, "is 
to commit the s[)eaker to a certain course of action." Some of the olivious 
examples are: promise, vow, pledge, covenant, contract, guarantee, embrace, 
and swear. / . . 

Expositivos "are used in acts of exposition involving the expounding 
of views, the conducting of. arguments and tlie clarif>'ing of usages and 
references." Austin gives many examples of these; among them are: affir.m, 
deny, emphasize, illustrate, answer, report :iccept , object to, concede, 
describe, class, identify, and call. 

Bebabitives . This class, with which Austin was ver>' dissatisfied ("a 
shocker," he callcLi it), "includes the notion of reaction to other pe;ipleVs 
behavior and .fortvnies, and of :iUitL;des and .xpressions of attitudes to some- 
one else's past contluct or imminent conduct." 

, Among the examples Austin lists are: apologize^/ thank, deplore, com- 
mi sie rate, congratulate, felicitate, welcome, a[)i)lau4. cr itize, blejrs, curse, 
curse, toast, and drink. But also,' curiously: darel defy, protest, and 
challenge. 

The first thing to notice about these lists is that? they are not clas- 
sifications of i 1 locut ionary acts hut nf Tnglisn i 1 locut ionary verbs. Austin 
seems to ass ume tluir a c 1 as s i / i ca t inn of dii-'ferent verbs is eo ipso a. c las- 
si fixation of kinds of i 1 locut ionary acts, that any two iion-synoiuTnons verbs 
must mark different i 1 locut ionary acts. But there is no reason to suppo'se - 
that this is the case. As we sliall see,' some verbs, for example, mark the 
manner in which an i 1 locut ionary act is performed, e.g., "announce." One 
•may announce orders, promises, and reports, but announcing is not' on all 
fours with ordering, promising, and reporting. Ainiouncing, to anticipate a 
bit, is no t the n ame o f a t v-pe . o f i .1 1 o c li t i o n a r y a c t , but t h e wa y i -n wli \ c h 
'sore i 1 locut lona ry act is performed. An announcement is never just an an- • 
nouncement. It must also he a statement', order, etc. 

Hven granting th.at the lists .arc of ;i 1 locut ionary \erbs and not neces- 
sarily of different i 1 loc lit ionary acts, it seems to me one can level the 
following criticisms against it. 

(1') l-irst, a minor cavil, but ofK^ worth noting. Not all of tho verbs 
1 i St ed are e\'en i 1 locut iona ry verbs . (-or example , "sympa th i ze , " "regard 
as,-" "mean to." " i nt end , " . and "shall." Take "irit'end:" it is clearly not 
performative. Saying, "P intend" is not intending; nOr in the tliird per- 
son does it, name an i 1 locut ionary act: "He intenJed..." does rot rejiort a 
Speech a.ct. Of course there is an il locut ionary act of expressing an in- 
tention, but the i 1 locut ionary verb phrase is. "express an intention," not 
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"intend," Intending i.^ nuvcr a speech act; express i niti an intention iLsiially.' 
but not always , Is . 

(2) The most . Important weakness of the taxonomy is simply this: Tlicre 
is"* no clear, or consistent princi'ple or set of principles on. the bai^is of 
which the taxonomy is constructed. Only in rhe case K*)f Commissives lias 
Ailstin clearly and unamhi i^uous 1 y used i 1 lociit ionary point as the basis oF 
the definition of a category, lixpos i t i ve's ', insofar as tlie clia rac t er i na t i on 
is clear, seem to be defined in terms of discourse relations (my feature'-?) , 
lixerc it ives seem to be at least part ly defined in terms of- tlie exercise of 
authority. Both considerations of status (my feature- 5 above) as well as 
inst jtut iona 1 con's id e rat ions (my feature 1 0) a re lurk i ng in it, Behab i t ives 
do not seem to me at all well/defined (as Austin, 1 am. sure, would have 
agreed), but it seems to involve notions of wiiar is good or bad for the 
speaker and hearer (i.»y feature 0) as well as expressions of attitudes (my 
feature 3) , 

(3) Because there is no clear principle of classification and because 
there is a persistent confus-ion between i 11 ocut ionary act.s and i 1 locut ionar) 
verbs; there is a great deal of overlap from one category to another and a 
great d ea 1 o f h e to ro g en e i t y within s ome of the categories. Th e problem is 
not that there are borderline cases--any faxonom\- that deals with the real 
world is likely to come up with i^orderline cases--nor is it mer.ly that a 
few cases will iuive the defir.ing characteristics of Miore than one category; 
rather a \erv lar/.e Mu::ii)er of verbs find themselves smack in tlie liiiddle of 
two com^'eting categories because the principles of cl-ass i f ication are un- 
systematic, (Consider, for examp.le. the verb •'describe," a very important 
verb in anybody's theory of speech acts. Austin lists it as" both a verdic- 
tive and an expositive, iliven lii< def in i r ions , i't is easy to see vyhy: 
describing can be both the delivering of a finding and an act of exposition. 
But then :iny "act of exposition involving the exjxunuling of views" could 
also in his ratbei'' -^i-ocial sense be "the delivering of a fiiuling, official^ 

.or unofficial, upon evidence oi' reason-s." And indeed, a look at his list of 
expos It ives . (pp, 1()1-J) i s^ suf f i c i cnt to show that most of his verbs fit his 
definition of verdictives as well ;is does de*icribe. Consider "affirm," 
"denv," "state," "class." "identifv." "cone hide," and "deduce." All of these 
arc listed as expositives, but they cOuld Just as eas i Iv- have been listed 
as verdictives. The few cases whicli are clearly not verdictives are cases 
where the jneaning of the \erb has purely tu dr» with discourse relations, ./ 
eg., "be^^in bv . " "r;*i-n to," or where tliere i s no ^luestion of evidence or 
reasons, e . g , . "pos t ul a t e , " ''lU'gl ec t , " "call," and /Me f i ne , " But then, that 
is reailv not sufficient to wari'iint a separate eatc^uory, especially siiKe 
ma-iy of tbese.. "be-gin by," "tiirn to," "neglect," are not names of illocu- 
t ionacy acts at a 1 1 , * 

(4; Not onlv is there loo much overlap t'roiii' one category to the next, 
but within some c^f the carei:ories there are quite distinct kinds of verbs. 
Thus Aust in ,1 i sts "dare," "defy," and "challenge," alongside "thanks," 
"apoiog ir.e ," "deploi'e," and ""we 1 come" as behabitives. But "dare." "defy," 
and "cbal 1 cnge" have to do with the hearer's subsequent act ions t.hey 
■belong with "order," "command ," /and "forbid" both m\ syntactical and senuiuti' 
.grounds, as I shall argue later. But .when we look for the family that in-'^ 
eludes "order," "command," and "urge," we find these are listed as l:xerci- 
t i ves ■ alo!\gs i de "vero," "hire," aiitl "demote." But these, again as I shall 
argue later, are in two (juite distjnct categories. 

(3) Related to, these objections is rhe further difficulty that not all 
of the verbs listed within the classes really satisfy the defi-nitions given, 
even if we take the definitions in the rather loose and suggestive manner 
that'-Aust in clearly int^Mids, Thus "nom . na t e , " ■ "appo in t . " and "excommuni- 
cate" arc not "giving of a decision in favor of ' or against a cortain course 
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.of action," much less are they "advocating" it. Rather they are, as- Austin 
himself might have said y performances of these actions, not advocacies of 
anything. That is, 4ti -the sense in which we might igree that ordering, 
CO nariarnii-n^, and- urging someone to do something are all cases of advocating 
that .he do it, we cannot also agree that nominating or appointing is also 
advocating. When I appoint you chairman, I don't advocate that you be or 
become chairman, I make you chairman. 

In sum, there are (at least) six related difficulties with Austin's 
taxonomy; in ascending order of importance: there is a persistent confusion 
between verbs and acts, not all the verbs are il locutionary. verbs, there 
is too much overlap of the categories, there is too much heterogeneity within 
the categories, many of the verbs listed in the categories don't satisfy the 
definition givetn for the category, and, most important, there is no con- 
sistent principle of classification. 

I don't believe I have fully substant iated all six of these charges, 
and I will not attempt to do so within the confines of this paper, which 
ha.s other aims. I believe, however, that my doubts about Austin's taxonomy 
will have greater clarity and force after I have presented an alternative. 
What I propose to do is take i 1 locutionary point, and its corollaries dir- 
ection of fit and expressed sincerity conditions, as the basis for con- 
structing a classification. In such a classification, other features-- 
the role of authority, discourse relations, etc,-- will fall into their 
appropriate places. 

-I-Vk Mternative Taxonomy. 

In this section, I shall present a list of what I regard as the basic 
categories of . il locut ionary acrs. In so doing, I shall discuss briefly 
how my classification relates to Austin's. 

Representatives, The point ov purpose of the members of representative 
class is td. commit the speaker (in varying degrees) to something's being the 
case, to the truth of the expressed proposition. All of the members of the 
representative class are assessable on the dimension of assessment which 
includes true and false.. Using Frege's assertion sign to mark the illocu- 
tioiiary point common to all and the symbols introduced above, we may sym- 
bolize this class as follows: 

h I Bip). . 

The direction of fit is words to the world; the psychological state expressed 
is Belief (that p) . It is important to emphasize that words such as "belief" 
and "commitment'! ^ire here intended to mark dimensions; they are so to speak 
determinable rather than determinates. Thus, there is a difference between. 
suggesting that p or putting it forward as a hupothesis that p, on the one 
hand, and insisting that p or solomnly swearing that pj on .the other. The 
degree of -belief and commitment may approach or even reach zero, but it is 
clear, or will become clear, that hypothesizing that p and flatly stating 
that p are in the same line of business in a way that neither is like re- 
questing. Once we recognize the existence of representatives as a quite 
separate cLiss, based on the notion of il locutionary point, then the ex- 
istence of a large nu.aber of performative verbs that denote illocutions 
that seem to be assessable in the True^False dimension and yet are not just 
"statements" will be easily explicable in terms of the fact that they mark 
features of il locutionary force which are in addition to il locutionary point. 
Thus, for example, consi !er "boast" and "complain." They both denote re- 
presentatives with the added feature that they have something to do with the 
interest of the speaker (condition 6 above). "Conclude" and "deduce" are 
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also representatives with the added feature that they mark certain relations 
between the representative 11 locutionary act iind the rest of the discourse 
or the context of utterance (condition 7 above). This class will contain 
most of Austin's expositives and many of his verdictives as well for the, 
by now I. hope obvious, reason that they :il l have the same i 1 locut ionary 
point and differ only in other features of i 1 locut ionary force. The simplest 
test of a representative is this: can you literally characterize it (inter 
alia) as true or false. Though, 1 hasten to add that -this will, give neither., 
necessary nor .sufficient, cahd itions , as we shall see when we get to my 
fifth class. 

These points about representatives will, I hope, be clearer when I dis- 
cuss my second class which, with some reluctance, 1 will call 

Directives.' The' i 1 locut ionary point of these consists in the fact that 
they are attempts (of varying degr.ees. and hence, more precisely, they are 
determinates of the determiiiable which - includes attempting] by the speaker 
to get the hearer to do something- They may be very modest "attempts," 
as when I invite you' to do it or suggest that you do it, or they may be 
very fierce attempts as when 1 insist that you do it. Using the shriek 
mark for the i 1 locutionary point indicat-ing device -for the members of this 
class generally, we have the following sv-mbolism: 

! t W (H does /V} 

The direction of fit is wor Id-to-words , .and the sincerity condition is 
Want (or Wish or Desire). The prepositional content is always that the 
hearer H does some future action A. Verbs denoting members of this class 
are "order," "command," "request," "beg," "plead," "pray," "entreat," and 
-also "invite," "permit," and "advise." I think also- thaf it is clear that 
"dare," '.'defy," and "challenge," which Austin lists as behabitives, are in . / 
this class. Many of Austin's exercitives are. also in this class. 

Conmlssives . . Austin's definition of commissives seems to me unexception- 
able, and I will simply appropriate i t as it stands with the cavil that 
several of the verbs he lists as commissive verbs do not belong in this 
class at all, such as "shall," "intend," "favor," and others. Commi.ssives 
then are those i 1 locutionary acts whose jioint is to commit the speaker 
(again in varying daopccs) tc some future course of action- Using "C" for 
the niuijibers of. this class, I'.enerally we have the following symbolism: 

C f I (S docs A) 

The direction of fit is world -to- words, and the sincerity condition is 
Intetition. The prepositional content is aiwiys that the speaker S* does' 
some future act ion A. Si net: the direction of fit is the same for commis- 
sives and directives, it would give us a more elegant taxonomy if we could' 
show that they are really meml)ers of the same category. 1 am unajle to 
do this because, whereas the point of- a promise is to commit the speaker 
to doing something (and not necessa^-ily to try to get himself to do it), 
the point of a request is to try .to got the hearer to so something (and 
not necessarily to commit or obligate him to do it). ' In order to assimilate 
the two 'categories,* one would have to show that i>romises are really a 
species of requests to oneself (this has been suggested to me. by Julian' 
Boyd) or alternatively one would have to show that requests placed the 
hearer under an obligation (this has been suggested to me by William Alston 
and John Kearns). 1 have been unable to make either of these analyses - 
work and am left with the inelegant solution of two separate categories 
with the same d irection of fit. . ' 

A fourth category 1 shall call, 
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E-xpressives * Tho i I locut i^nary point of this class is to express the 
psychological state. specif ied in the sincerity coiuiition about a state of 
affairs specified in the prepositional content. The paradii^ms of lixpress- 
ive verbs are "thank," "congratulate," "apoloijize," "condole," "deplore,"- . 
and "welcome." Notice that in exj^ressives there is ho" direction of fit. 
In performing an expressive, the speaker is neither trying to get the world 
to match the words nor the words to match the world, rather tho truth of. the 
expressed proposition is presupposed. 'Huis , for example, when I apologize 
for having stepped on your toe, it is not my purpose cither to claim that 
your toe was stepped on nor to get it stepi^ed on. This fact is neatly. re- . 
fleeted in the syntax (of English) by the fact that the paradigm expressive 
verbs in their performative occurrence will not take thdt clauses but re- 
quire a gerundive nominal. i zat ion transfor.nation [or some other nominal"). 
One cannot say: 

*i apologize that I stepped on your toe; 
rather the correct English is, 

I apologize for stepjnng on your toe . 
Similarly, one cannot have: 

*I congratulate you thtt yuu vson the race. 

nor 

*I Jhank you that you paid me the money. 

One must have: • 

I congr:i!.w* tte yoi; on winning the race [congra tula t iohs" on winning 

the- race) , • . • 

I thank you for pa>-ing'me the money, fthanks for paying i.^e the money). 

These syntactical facts, I suggest, are consc(iuenccs of the fact that 
there is no direction of fit in express ives. The truth of the proposition 
expressed in. an expressive is presupposed. ■Ilie symbol i zat ion therefore of 
this class must proceed as follows: 

li 0 {V) (S/U ,+ property) 

Where "li" indicates the i Ilocut i onn ry point common to all express ives, "{/)" 
is the null svnnbol indicating no direction of fit, fPj is a variable ranging 
over the different ])ossible psychological states expressed in the perfor- 
mance of the illocutionary acts in this class, and the prepositional content 
ascribes some property (not necessarily an action) to either S or 11, .1 can 
congratulate you not only on your winning the race, but also on your good 
looks. The property specified in the propos i t iona 1 content of an expressive 
must, however, be related to S or W. I cannot without ^ome very special, 
assumptions congratulate you on Newton'js first law .of motion. 

It would be economical if we could include all illocutionary acts in 
these four classes and would lend some further support to the general 
pattern of analysis adopted in Spcaah Acts-^ but it; seems to me it is still 
not complete. There, is still left an important class of cases, where the 
.state of affairs represented in the proposition e"x pressed is realized or 
.^xiWjElht into existence by the illocutionary force indicating device, cas^s 



.where one brinys a state of affairs inr«) e.xistcMK-^' bv Jcclarin.^ it to oxist, 
cases where, so to sf)oak, "say in l: makes it so." i-xaiiijWcs of these cases 
are resirn/' ''You're fired," "1 exi;oi.*tinun icate you," "I chris.ten this 
shi-p, the battleship Missouri," "[ appoint you chaw-man," and "War is hereby 
declared," These cases were presented as paraJiKins in the very earliest 
discussions of performatives', but it seems to vac tiioy are still not adequate- 
ly described in the literature and their relation to other kinds of illocu- 
tionary acts is usually misunderstood. Let us ca 1 1 tlii s c I ass , 

Declarations, It is the definin.ii eharact cr i st i c of this class that the 
successful performance o'f one of its members brinv^s about the correspondence 
.between the prepositional content and rea I i ty suce^ssfu I performance 
guarantees that the p ropos i t iona I eontent corres[Hinds to the world: if I 
successfully perform the act of ..ppo i n t in.ii you chairman, then you are chalr- 
ma-n; if I successfully perform the act of nominating you as candidate, then 

■ you are a candidate; if .1 successfully perform tlie act of decLirini: a state 
of war, then war is on; if I successfully r.orfonn rhe act of marry in.u you., 
then you are married. ' ' • 

The surface syntactical structure of many sentences used to perfor'm 
declarations eorR-.al,s this point from us because in tliem there is no surface 

. '^svTitact ica I distinction l)etwecn jrropos i t iona I eontent and i I loeut ionary 
force. Thus, "You're fired" and "I resii^n" do not seem to permit a dis- 
tinction between i I locut ionary force and propos i t i ona I content, but I tliink 
in fact that in their use to perform decTar'at ions their semantic structure- ■ 
is: 

/ 

I dec I a re: your emp luyment i s ( hereby ) ternii Mated . 
I decla;-e: my position is ( hor-^-'')- } 'terminated-. 

Declarations brini: alnnit some alternation in the status or condition of 
the referred to oI).iect tir objects solely hy virtue of the fact that the 
declaration has I)een r.uccess fu 11 y performed. This feature of declarations 

-distinguishes them from the other ca t ei^or i e«i . I.n the history of the dis- 
cussion of these topics s i nee -.Vust i n ' s first introduction of his distinction 
between performatives and c«)nsta t i ves , this feature of declarations has not 
been properly understood. The original distinction between constat.! ves and 
performat i v-es was supposed to be a di.stinctiop between utterances w'hicli are 
sayings (const at Ives , stateiiienrs , assertions, etc.) and utterances wliich 
are doings (promises, bets, warnin^is, etc.). What r am calling dec larat ioiis 
were included in the class of performatives.^ The main theme of Austin's 
mature work, ifow to Dr^rhinni with Wot-J.^- , is that th i s dlst i net i on collapses. 
Just as sayine certain things constitute get'ting married (a "performative") 
and saying certain things constitute ma^^iing a pronu.so (.another "performa- 
tive"), so saying certain things constitute making a statement (supposedly 
a "constat ive'M . As Austin sa>s- but as many l^hi losophcrs still fail to see, 
the fia r a I I e I is ex a c t . .Ma k i n g ■ a s.t a t eme n t i --^ a s mi ic h p e r f o rm i n g an i I I oc u - 
tionary act as making a [)romise, a bet, a warning, or- what h.ave you. Any. 
utterance will consist in perf (arming one or more i I loeut i onary acts. 

The i I locut ionar>- force indicating device in the sentence operates on 
the propos: t iona 1 content' to indicate among other things the direction of 
fit between the propos i t i ona 1 content and reality. In the case of rep- 
resentatives, the direction of fit is words-to-wor Id ; in the case of dir- 
ectives and conmrissi ves, it is world-to-words; in the case of express ives' 
there is no direction of fit carried by the i I locut ionary force because - 
the existence of fit is presupposed. Ihe utterance can't get off the ground 
I'nless there already is a fit. But now with the declarations we discover ' 
a, very pecul.iar relation. The performance of a declaration brings about 

a fit by its very successful performance. How is such a thing possible? 
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Notice that all of the example^,we have considered so far involve an 
extra-linguistic institution, a sy^t'em of constitutive rules in addition 
to the constitutive rules of language, in order that the declaration may 
be successfully performed. The mastery of those rules which constitute 
linguistic competence by tht> speaker and hearer is not in general sufficient 
for the performance of a declaration. Fn addition, there must exist an 
extra-linguistic institution, and the speaker and hearer must occupy special 
places .within this institution. It is only given such iii-^t itut ions as the 
church, the law, private propcrt) , the state, and a special position of the 
speaker and hearer within these institutions that one can excommunicate, 
appoint, give and bequeath one's possessions, or declare war. The only 
exceptions to the principle that every declaration requires an extra- - 
linguistic institution ai-e those declarations that concern language itself, 
as fpr examp.le, when one says, "I define, abbreviate, name, call, or dub." 
Austin sometimes talks as if all performatives Cand in the general theory, . 
all i 1 locut ionary acts) required an extra-linguistic institution, but this 
is plainly not the. case. Declarations are a very special category of speech 
"acts. We shall S)Tnboliic their structure as follows: 

n t y^(p) 

Where D indicates the dcclarat ional i ] locut ionary point, the direction of 
fit is both words-to-world and world-i.o-words because of- the peculiar char- 
acter of declarations, there is no sincerity condition, hence we have the 
null symbol in the sincerity condition slot, and we use the. usual proposi- ' 
tional variable '»p." 

Thi* reason there has to be a relation of fit arrow here at all is that 
declarations do attempt to get lantjuage to match the world. But they do 
not attempt to do it either by describing an existing state of, affairs (as 
do-^representat ives) ' or by trying to get somcon^ to bring about a future 
state of affairs (as (Jo directives and commissives)-. 

Some members of the class of declarations overlap with members of the 
class of representatives. This is because in certain institutional situa- 
tions we not only ascertain the facts but we need an authority to lay down 
a deci^sion as to what. the facts are after the fact-finding procedure has 
been gone through. The argument must eventually come to an end and issue 
in a decision, and it is for this reason that we have judges and. umpires. 
Bc^th, the juJse and the umpire, make factual claims, "You arc out," "You 
^i^e guilty." Such claims are clearly assessable in the- dimension of word- 
Wiirld fit. Was he roally tagged off base? Did he really conimit the crime? 
'il^ey are assessable in the word-to-world' dimension. But, at the same time, 

• both have the force of declarations. If the umpire calls you out (and is 
•upheld on appeal)^ then for baseball purposes you are put regardless of the 
facts in the case, and if the judge declares you guilty (on appeal), then 

• for legal purposes you are guilty. There is nothing mysterious about tf\ese 
cases. Institutions characteristically require i 1 locut ionary act's' tdr be 

/issued by authorities of various k inds.. which have the force of declarations. 
Some institutions require representative claims to be issued with the force 
of declarations in order that the argument over the truth of the claim can 
come to an end somewhere and the' next institutional steps which wait^ oil ^ • 
the settling of the factual issue can proceed: the prisoner is rc?ipj>i5.ed * ^ 
or sent to jail, the side is retired, a touchdown is scored. They^e^is^ipj^e |: 
of this class we may dub "Representative declarations." Unlike V^S^f;!^^f^r).'^:^ 
declarations, they sh^re with representatives a sincerity conditioV^ri^f^^^ 
judge, jury, and umpire can, logically speaking, lie, .but the man who^-ikcjal^^ 

-war or nominates you, cannot , 1 ie in the performance of his ij locu^ioi^aJj'.jo^jS^t;'^ 
The symbolism for the class of representative declarations, then;-- ii^^'l;1v\^:S^-j^ ' 
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Where "D/' indicates the illocutionarv point issuing leprcscntativcs with 
trie torce jf a. declaration, the first arrow indicates the representative 
direction of fit, the second indicates the declarational direction of fit 
the sincerity condition is beHef, and the "p- represent.^ the proposHional 
content. 7 

V. Some Syntactical Aspects of the Classification. 

So far, I have been classifying illocutionarv acts, and have used facts 
about verbs for evidence and illustration. m this section. I want to' 
discuss explicitly some points a^bout Hn^lish svntax. if thL> distinctions ■ 
marked in section IV. are of^ any real significance, thcv are likelv to have 
.various syntactical consequences, and I now, propose to' examine the deep 
structure of explicit performative sentences in each of the five categories' 
that IS, I want to examine the syntactical structure of sentences containing 
the performative occurrence of appropriate illocutionarv verbs appropriate 
to each of the five categories. Since all of the sentences we will be con- 
-sidering will contain a performative verb in the main clause, and a subor- 
dinate clause, I will abbreviate the usual tree structures in the following 
fashion: The sentence, for example, "I predict John will hit Bill." has 
the deep structure: 




John 



will', hit 



Bil I 



I will simply abbreviate this as: I predict * John will hit Bill/ Paren- 
theses will be used to mark opt.ional elements or elements that are obliga- 
•tory only for restricted class of the verbs in question. Khc're there is a 
choice of one of two elements. I will put a , stroke between the elements, 
e.g.^, r/you. . . 

Representative, The deep structure of such paradigm representative 
sentences as ''I state that it is raining" and 'M predict he will come" is 
simply • a " 

I verb (that ) + S. ■■ 

This class, as a class, provides no further constraints, though particular 

. 5;; ■ 
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verbs ma>- provide further constraints on the lower noile Tor example, 
"predict" .requires that an AUX in the .lower- S must i^e future or. at any 
rate, cannot be past. Such representative verbs as "de^scribc." 'ccUl;" 
"classify." and "identify" take a different •s>'ntnctical structure, similar 
to manv verbs of declaration, and 1 shall discuss them later. 

Directives,' Such sentences as "1 order you to leave" and " I coTmnand 
you to stanii at attention" have the followini'. deep st ruet iirt' : 

I verb you *■ you I'ut Vol Verb (NP)- (Advl 

"I order you to leave" is thus the surface structure reuli^atiun of 'M order 
you + you* will leave" with eiiui NP deletion of the repeated "you," Notice 
that an additional snitactical arininiont for my ineludini; "dare." "dofy," 
and "challenge," in my list of d i r x*': ive verbs and ol)Joctiui; to Austin's 
including them with "ajK)loi;i :e,.*' "thank." "eon,i;ra tu 1 at e , " etc. is that they 
have the same syntactical form as do the paradi^'.m directive verbs "order." 
"command." and "request." Similarly, "invite" and "adviso" tin one of. its 
senses) have the directive syntax. "Permit" also has the syntax of direc- 
tives, though ^ivin^ permission is not strict!)- speaking; tryin- to )^ot some- 
one to do something, rather it consists in romovinv; antecedently existing; 
restrictions on his do ini; it. . ^ 

Conunis.^ivos. Such senteueos as "I i»romis(.- to p:iy you the money." and 
"I pledge al le.i^ianco to the flai;, ' and "I vow to get revenge," have the 
deep structure. ■ " 

I verb lyou) - I l ut Vol Verb (NFM (Adv) , 

Thus. "I promise to pay you the mor.ey," is the surface structure realisation 
of I'promise (vouV * I* ui 1 1 p.iy you the ^montjy, with equi NP deletion of 
the repeated "1." We hear the I; ••■i. ■ - in syntax l^etween "I promise you 
to. come on Wednesday", and "I ^^i\ivy y.ni on Wednesday" a^s being that 

"I" is the deep structure suoioet of "comL-" m: rhe. first and "y;)u" is the 
deep structure sul)iec.t of ".c^ne" im th.- - -luU :ts required l)y the verbs, 
"promise" and "order" re-'O rivL \o' , . Mia* not, all of the paradigm 

commissives have "you" a.^ n. nd . ■ . ;t of tnc performat i ve verb. In 

the sentence "I pledge a:U-,^..i:i- to t!u' t: e deep structure is not 

"I pledge to you flai: - will '■. ; 1 1 i an r . '* It 

I I)ledL'.e - I wiir ; mI.'.'. r" to r :ie flag. 

Wliereas there are purel. ;.nt ;iet i ci 1 ari'.ununts that such paradigm 
directive verbs a., "order", ar, 1 "Lonimand ." as uei ', as .the imperat ive mood, 
require "vou" as the dee;. striK-un- sub.ieet of rac lower node S, I do not 
know of anv pur.^lv s>.'r.:ict ical arriu^i-w to <h.nv t hat. eommi ss i ve ^ require 
■'"I"..TS the'dcep structure .^ul)ieet th-ir lower node S. ,Seman 1 1 ca 1 1 y , in- 
deed; we must interpret suuh ^entenLes a^ "\ promise .t.hat Henry will be here 
on Wednesday" as mean in;; 

I promise that ; wili to it. that Harry will he here 

■ next Wcdnesda\' , 

insofar a^ we interpret the utterance as a genuine promise, but I know of 
no purelv syntactical arguments to show that-the deep structure ot the 
former sentence conta ins the italicised elements in the latter. 

Expressives. As [mentioned earlier. cxi)ressives cha rnet er i st i ca 1 1 y re- 
quire a gerundive transformation of the verb in the lower nod- S, We say: 

I apologise for stiepping on your toe. 
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A corvpratulatc yoii on winning 'the race. ^ 
r thank you for giving mo the. money. 

The deep structure of such sentences is ' , 

I verb yoii + I /you VP (Jerundive Noin. . ■'. 

And, to repeat » the explanation of the obligatory gerundive -if that there 
is no direction of fit. The forms that standarJly admit of questions con- 
cerning direction of fit, that of clauses and infinitives, are impermissible. 
Hence, the impossibility of 

. *I congratulate yuu that you won the raco. 
• *.I apologize to stop on your toe. 

However, not all of the permissible nominal izat ion transformations are 
gerundive; the poipt is only that they must not i)roducc thdt clauses or in- 
finitive phrases; thus, we can have either 

1 apologize for behaving badl>', 

■•■or ' " \ . . ■ . ;'l . 

I apologize far my bad l)chavior, |/ 

but not . ■ ' . 

*I apologize that 1 behaved badly,' 
*I apologize to behave badiy. 

Before considering Declarations. I want now to resume discussion of those 
representative verbs which have a different s\iitax form the paradigms above. 
I have said that the paradigm, reprcs ^nt at ives have tlie syntactical form 

I verb (that) * S. 

But » if we consider such representat iv'e verijs as "diagnose," "call," iind 
"describe," as well as "class." "classify," and "identify," we find that, 
they do not fit this ])attern at all. Consider "call," "describe," and- 
"diagnose" in such sentences as. 

I c a 11 h 1 m a liar,. 

I diagnose liis case as appendicitis, and 

I describe John as a I-asci'^t, . • " " 

and. in general the form of this is 

I verb NPi ^ NT] he prcd. 

One cannot say 

M ca I I thnt he i s a liar. 

*I diagnose that his case* is apperjtl ic i fi s ( f)er\erse 1 y , 
some of my students find this form a^-ceptah 1 e) . . 
■*I describe that John is a Fascist.. . 

There, therefore, seems to be a very severe set of restrictions on an 
important class of representative verbs which is not shared bv the other 
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paradigms. WoiUd this justify us in cone hid in that these verbs were wronjily 
classed as representatives cilont; with "state," "assert," "claim," and "pre- 
dict" and that we need a separate clas.s for them? It mi^ht be argued that 
the existence of tliese verbs .uibstant iatcs Austin's claim that wc re(iuire 
a separate *.la?s of verdict Ives distinct from expositivcs, but. that would'- 
surely be a verv cur ious . cone lus ion to draw since Austin lists most "of the 
verbs we ment ioned above as eX[ios i t i ves . Ho includes "describe." "class,"-, 
"id.ent i fy ," and - "ca 11" as expos i t i ves and "d iatjnose" aiul "desc r i be" as 
verdictives. A common sy-ntax of many verdictives and expositivcs would 
hardly warrant the need for verdictives as a separate class. But leaving 
aside Austin's taxonomy, the quest i on ■ st i 1 1 arises, do. wc reciiiirc a separate 
semantic category to account for these syntactical .fa''t,s? I think not. I 
think there is a mucli ^. imp I er expl ana t ion of tlie distribution of these verbs. 
Often, in representative discourse, we focus our attention on sme topic of 
discussion. The question is not just what is the proposit ional content wc 
are asserting, but what tio we say about the object (s) referred to in the 
propos i t iona I content : not just wiiat do wc state , claim, cita racteri ze , or 
assert, but .how do we describe, call, diagnose, or identify it, some pre- 
viously referred to topic of discussion. When, for cxampU-, there is a ques- 
tion of diagnosing or deer i b i ng , 1 1 is always a question of diagnosing a 
person or his case, of I'esi'r i bi n^; a landscape or a party or a per>*on, etc. 
These Representat i-yc i I locut ionary verbs give us a device for isplating 
topics from what is said, aliout topics, l^ut tiiis very genuine syntactical 
difference does not mark a semantic difference big cncugii to justify the 
formation of.n separate category. Notice in support o*^ m/ .argument here 
that the act:-^l sentences in whicli tlie describing, diagnosirig, etc. is done 
are seldom of the explicit performative type, but rather, are u.sually in the 
standard indicative forms, whicli ai-e so characteristic of the representative 
class. 

Utterances of 

I'.e is a I iar , 

He ha s append i c i t i s , 

He is a l-asc i st , 

are all characteristically statoment3 , in the rn;iking of which wc call, diag- 
nose, and describe, as v.'c I I as accuse, identify, and characterize. I con- 
clude then that there are typically two syntactical forms for representative 
i 1 locut i onary ve:*bs, ov.r cif which focuses on pi'opos i t iona 1 content, the 
other on the object (s) referred to- in tlie propos i t ional content, but lioth 
of which are semantically representatives. . ' ' . • 
■jnnions. I mention the syntact'ical form 

1 verb .\Pj + NTj be pred 

both to inresrall an ai-gunient for erecting a separate semantic category for 
them and because many verbs of declaration have this form. [ndecd, tlierc 
appear to be several different SNiitact ica I forms for explicit performatives^, 
of declaration.- I believe the' following three classes are the most im- 
portant. ^ . 

(1} I find yi>u guilty as chafged. 

[ now pronounce you man and wife. 

I appoint \'ou chairman. ■ . 

[2] War is hereby declared. 

I declare the meeting adjourned, • . 

(3) You're fired. • ... 

I resign, , * .• 

I excommunicate you, ' 
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The aepp syntactical stnicture of these three, rospoct ively , is as follows: 

(1) r. verb NPj + NPj be prcd. 
Thus, in our examples, we have 

I find you + you be guilty as ch;jr^i«ed, 

I pronounce you + you he man and wiftv . . 

I appoint you ♦ you be chairman. 

(2) [ declare ♦ S. 

Thus, in our examples we have " 

I/we (hereby) declare + a state ofwar exists. 
I declare ♦ the [neetin,q be adjourned. 

This form is the- purest form of the declaration:, the speaker in authority 
brings about a stat e ■ of af fa i rs specified in the propos i t ional contont bv 
saying, in effect, l declare the state of affairs to exist. Semant ica 1 ly . 
all declarations are of this character, zhou^x in class M] the focusing? 
' on the topic produces an alteration in the s>iitax which is exact Iv the same 
syntax as we saw in such represertative verbs as "describe," '•character i- * " 

call/' and 'Miagnose." and irv class (5) the syntax conceals the^e.nant i T * 
structure even more. 

(3j The svTitax of these is the most misleading, .It is simply 

I verb (\p) * * . . 

as in our examples, 

I fire you, 
I resign. 

r excommunicate you, ^ 

The Semantic structure of these, however, seems to me the same as class (^1 
You're fired," if uttered as performance of the act of firint: .someone and 
not as a report means 

r declare" ^ yo. r job is terminated. 
Similarly, here[)y resiijn" means / 

I hereby declare * my job is terminatc'd. 
''I excommun i rate you" means 

I declare * your membership in the churcfi i s terminated. 

The explanation for the bcmusinj^ly simple s>i)tactical structure of these three 
sentences seems to mc to be that wo have s^ome verbs which in their perfor- 
mative occurrence encapsulate both the declarative force and the proposi- 

tional^-nnt-ont". ,11- 



tional content. 



VI , Conclus ions , 



We are now in a position to. draw certain general' conclus ions, 

CO Many of the verbs we call i 1 locutionary verbs are not marker,«;>xf 
illocutionary point but of some other feature of the i 1 1 ocgJUjonniyl^tr^V ' 
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Consider "ins isf V and "sukU''"^^'" ^ insist that wc t;o to the movies, 

or I can suggest that wc to the movies; but I can also insist that tho 
answer is found on p. 16, or 1 can suggest that it is found on p,U), The • 
first pair are directives; the second representatives. Poes this show that 
insisting and suggest ing are ditferont illocutionary acts altogether from 
representatives and directives, of i^erhaps tl\at th^-y are both representatives 
and directives? I think the answer to boLii nuest ions is no,. Botli *'insisf 
and "suggest" are used to mark the degree of intensity with which the illocu- 
tionary point is presented. They do not mark a separate illocutionary ^'oint 
at all. Similarly, "announce, IV "present ," a".d "confide" do aot mark separate 
illocutionary points'but rather the style or manner of performaMce of an 
illocutionary act. Paradoxical as it may sound, such verbs are illocutionary 
verbs, but not names of kinds of illocutionary acts. It is for this reason, 
among others, that we must car-fuMy distinguish a taxonomy of illocutionary 
acts from'one of 11 loc.ut ionnr>* verbs. 

(2) In section IV. I tried to classify illocutionary acts, and in 
section V, I tried to. explore some of the snitactical features o f ■ the yej'bs ' 
denoting member of each of the categories. But, I have !>ot attempted to 
classify illocutionary -.orbs.' If one-did so, I believe the following would 

emerge. , . 

(a) First, as just noted,' some verbs do nor mark illocutionary point 
at all, but some other feature , e.u.. insist, suggest, announce, confide, 
reply, answer, interject, remark , ejaculate , 'and interj^ose. 

(b) Many verbs mark illocutionary point plus some'other feature, e.g., 
"boast," "lament," "threaten." "criticize," "accuse," and "warn" all add 
the feature of goodness or badness to their pr im iry „i . locut ionary point. 

Cc) Some few verbs mark more than one i 1 locit ionary point, e.g., a 
protest involves both an* express ion of .i i sappr.^ v'a 1 and a petition for 
.change. Promulgating law has both a dec 1 arat iona 1 status (the propo'ii- 
tional content becomes law) and a direct .e statu.^ (the law is directive in 
intent.) The v.^rr^s of represt-ntat i ve d^'^ l'>rat ion fall into this class. 

(d) Some fe.: verbs can take n.ore tha- one i 1 lo jut ionary point. Con.Uder 
"warn^' and "advise." Notice that both of these t.,ku either the directive ; 
syntax or the representative syntax. Thus, 

I warn >*ou to stay awa> from m>' wife! 
" I warn yr-u cfiat the Inill i- about to riiar.ue. 
I advise you to loavv. 

Passengers Arc- heri/y ad^'ised that fe train 
■ will b- late. 

Correspondingly, it ^cems to nu- tiiat warr. ng and advising may be either - 
telling vou that SJi.iothing is the case (with relevance to what is or is 
not in your "interest ) or telll-hg. you f:o do somef ing about it (because i^: 
is or is not in your ::;*-et'est J . ■ They can be, but need not be, both at . 
once. 

(3) The most important conclusion to he drawii from this discusi^ion 
is this. There ar,- not, as Wittgenstein (on <^uc possible interpr Hat ion) ■ 
and man/ otiiers' have claimed, an infinite or indefinite number of language 
games. or uses if language. -Rather, the illusion of limitler.s uses of 
language is engendered by an enormous unclarity about what con-it itutes. the 
criteria for delimiting one language game or use of K-^nguage trom another. 
If we adopt illocutionary point as the ha;ic notion on which to classi/fy 

*uses of language*, th.eri*' 'there are a r ther limited number of basic things we 
do with language.: we tell people ho.v things are, we try to get theqi to ao" 
things, we coimnit ourselves tc doing things, we express euv feel,ings^^and 
attitudes, and we bring about charges through our utterances.. Often, -we do 
more than one of chese at once ) /ne same utterance. / 
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Austin (1962) uses the term M/XSQUl^UAPf- to i)oint up -^a crucial distinc- 
tion between such sentences as ( la /■ a^^l ' f ihl : . 

(1) a. I move the pi, mo, 

b. I move ^iit? question, 

''' . 

While the spi?akcr of (laj makes an asSLM't ion , whi ch can be ^.'lid be true, 
or false, (lb) has a (.'luitu dirfLM'eiit status. Dopj-M-.d ini; on quite conipli- 
ca'»-ed cond U ions (such as whether a meeting is in proj;ress , 'vhcther the 
speaker has been recognized by the chair, :uid whether, in fact, a motion 
calling for a vote is at present on the floor), a particular utterance of 
(.lb) will be -aid to be l-HLUMIOUS (to use a term proposed by Austin) if . 
all of the FELICITY CONDITION'S Just mentioned (as well as some others), 
have been met, and. INF-lLrciTODS K some of th^iii have not been met. 

Thus, despite the harmless SV'O superficial form of (lb), which would 
lead us to expect it to be an .assert ion , an utterance of this sentence is 
a horse of another color. DepenJint; on su'cFv fe I i c i t y conditions as those 
cited earlier* it will either 'make it' as a. moti/)n or not: It is, to use 
another term invented by Austin, a 1M;UI'0RM\TIVI: utterance. The study of 
the different kinds of felicity conditions on the use of verbs that can 
appear as the main verbs of i>erformat i ve utter:inces--verbs I i kc- sentence, 
ask, vow, guatantoe, roauest, cxi:ommunic.:itt.* , absoLvo, promise, confess, 
bet, and bequeath, to give a random and frnctional list [fuller treatments 
are to be found in I-raser (1974) and McCawle/ (tc appear)]-- and of the 
complex interactions between such felicity conditions, has occupied a 
number of research "^rs since Austin's I"! ione .-r i nji work called attention to 
the existence «f this interest. inv; and important area in the philosophy of 
la.iguage. 

I would like to borrow Austin's metaphor of the mascjueraJe to discuss 
an area oi* recent resi,-: rcli th>': is a descendant of the ori^jinal work on 
perf :5rmat ives .■ Thus ncte tSr; . .>uj^Ji the stMitences in i^) have the same 
superficial form a.s the peiru?.'-,., ve utterances in (2), they only masciuer- 
ade as a promise and a juestion, resj>ec t i ve I)' : 

(2) a. I pronise you my c-^ntinuing support, if you docidc to 

run again. 

"b. I ask you where you were on tho night o: the 14th, 

(3) a. ' pronise you a ijood spankin>' ^f you pour <jny mure sugar 

to my gas ta,nk. 

b, . ask you how any d*-''Cent cili^ion c.iri give his vote again 
to Governor Scham' os , 

•41 
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I Typically, while (2.i) would be n^cd to nttike a promise--n commitment to 
perform an act in the future which the spejikcr believers is dcsireJ by iiis 
interlocutor--(3a) would be used to issue a warning to the interlocutor, 
that is, to describe a future event tl.at the speaker believes is NOT de- 
sired by this intcvlocutcr. And while [2b) could bo used by a prosecutor 
trying' to elicit informatien from a witness, [?ib) can, for me, be used 
only as a rhetorical quest ion [t\w ,iny in tlie embedded subject I'orces this 
interpretation). That is, is only masquerad i-n^ as a iiuostion: Really, 

it is closer in its I l.l.OCUT lONAUY l-OUCI- , U»"other term of Aust in • s ) to 
being a negative assertion like [A}: / j 

(4) Nc decent citizen cdn give his vote .ujain to Governor Schamlos . 

What interests researchors \<\\o try to 'sec through' such masquerades 
is questions like the fo I lowing: Kliy is it tluit sentences that look like 
promises on the surface, like t-vi), can be used as warnings, while sen- 
tences. that look like warnings, like (5', do not have the potent ia 1, to be 
taken as promises? 

(5) I warn you tiut I will rad '/owr manuscript cirofully- 

Ar/J why is it that sentences tliat look like requests for information, 
like (6a), can he used as r'ou,i^h paraphrases of declaratives like (11, 
while recoiument'at ions like' iOl^l cannot be'.' 

(6) a. I ask that you. tull mo imw any dccont citizK^n can 

give hi s vo t o a ga in to Go verno r Scha ml os . 
b,. . I reuommond that you toll mf? how d nj dt-H-ont ^ritizcn 
can givo his voto again to Covornor Schamlo^s, 

Among the speech acts that a sentence can be used to. perform are the 
i I locut ionary acts 61' the sentences . We' wi 1 1 say tliat tli.e B..\SU: i 1 locu- 
tionary Force of such sentences as l.Ja) is that of a promise, but that 
undci- a si)eaker assumption that giving support *tn the hearer will not be 
desired by the hearer, [2:i) can also havo a Dr.lMVIili force: tiie force c f 
a warning: Thus, one task of the semantact ic ian/jih i losopher of language 
is to .specify that while promises can ac(iuire, via a PliR 1 l-'OUCi; IUII.I-, , 
the forces of warnings, warnings cannot acquire tlie forces of promises. 
Naturally, the researchers will not'be content to merely state that this 
curio.us asymmetry e.xists, but will also attempt, to explai-n it.^^ 

In this chaj)ter, 1 will he cmcerned. in pa- r . with specifying the 
conditions under which one sucli der i ved ' force w.lc (or possibly a family 
of similar rulesi can operate. This is the rule that specific: that^ such 
sentences as those in (7) can be taken to be recjuests on the part of the 
."speaker for miction on the part of the hearer: 

'[ wa-ri t qo to harxi ov^r y^ur va iujbiL'S, 
Could you n-^nd (jvnr yn[:r va luabU^s? 

The basic force of ("a) is that of a declarative, as can l)e seen by 
the fact that, as a direct (juotc, it 'can be followed by such appositivcs 
as those ii* ( ) : 

(8) Knacks McGonagio said, 'I want you to hand over your 
i which was a lie - ' i 
valuables,' \which was obviously true j . 

' which must have bt^en false 
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To the best of my knowledge, only true doclaratives con ant oc cde such 
appositives, as is shown by the ungTMnmuit i ca 1 i t i cs of sucl^ close seniiinti'- 
pairs as those in (9)-(ll).: 

(9) a . Bill said , ' EnqUi nJ i s u vt? r t /le r i > , ' wh i c h i»m s j I j .t;\ . 

b. .\"'SjJi Sidid, 'Thoro'y: B:t].f!:iihl ovtT thrrt',' whi^'h u\i.'7 j liv. 

(10) ;i . A/mo. Post said, 'Nobod^i <\?\ild titrlp .f.niifinq on ,j quii.'iii' 

liko thdt,' which wus pn^b.ihh/ trut'. 
b. '{^.'Mmc, Post ^ci id, 'Who could ht.^Lp ^j.i^f fimf on j quii.-ht.' 1 1 kt.' 
th.it.',.' which Wis probciblif true. 

(11) a. .*7V>x s^jidr '.S^ht^ rievcr sdw him ,it *l ^jdthrr,' wtiich wm.s 

a I ic , 

b . ? ? Tex sd id , ' : 7, ( t hoy ( t. f'ui t- ) s jt • n '^vo r s.j w /j ; dV '.ill,' 
which Wiis ,i lio. 

Here, upjiarciU ly ,^ the Jeictics, rhL'torical iiuestions, and. 'pulled 
punch assertions'*- in the (h) examjiles are not c 1 ose " enoui;h to tjuint- 
essential declaratives to allow the type of appositives we see in (8). 

And the basic i I locut ionary force of (7b) is that of a question, i's we 
see from the fact that it can be followed by such . apjios it i ves as those in . 

(12) , These are possible only after true informat ion -seek inj^ epics t ions, 
as the oddnes^es in. ( 1 .> ) shuw: 

(12)" Knucks said, 'Could you h^itnd ovor ijour v.i 1 Uiih los? , ' 
which wds not obvious 
which no one knows to t:his 'd-Mj 
which I h.-id boon wondering ^bout nnjsi?lt' 
(15j Mme. Post s.iifi, 'Who could help (.jagqing on a quiche 
like that.', ' 

i.''* which was not obvious 
\?*which no one knows to this d^ii/ 
l??which I had been wondering about myself 

However, though the basic forces of (7a) and (7b) are those of a ^ 
declarative and a ret|aest for in forrr.at ion . respectively, they 'can also be 
used as a request to the hearer to hand over the valuables, as the sen- 
tences 1 n ( 14 ) ind icate . 

i' I want you to hand ever your valuables? ') 
Could you hand over ysur valuables? ' ( 

ci nd she co:npl icd . 

As Robin I>akoff has jiointod o'lt to me, the verb compit/ can be used 
anaphorica I ly , as it is in (14). only when the clause to which it refers 
is taken to have the force of a request,^ Some examples of the types of 
unj^^rammat ical i t ies that result when this condition is not met can be seen 
in: ■ 



(15) *Knucks said to ,^me. Post, 

('Sure is nice out. ' 
'Might the Re d I e gs hci ve won?' 
'How scr^iwny these ru^'fians are. 



and she compl ied , 



It .is possible to force the re({u'.\s t - for-act ion i n terpret a t ion of the 
setitences in (7) by inserting the morpheme^ plo^ise preverbally, as in: 

'(16) a, I want you to please hand over your valuables , 
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b. Could you [jltJii,Ho hand over your valuables? 

That these sentences can only be intfrprctcd as requests can be seen by 
the impossibility of following; them with the types of typically declara- 
tive appositive ciauscs iisetl in ifi), or with the types of information- 
"seeking question appositive chuif.es sl.,)W7i in (1:^), Botli of the sentences 
in (17) are uny^rammat ica 1 : 

(17) a. *Knucks said to Mme . Post, *I want you to please hand 

over your valuables,* which was a lie. 
b. *Knucks said to Mme, Post, 'Could you please hand ov^r 
your valuables , ' whi ch was not obvious , 

This preverbal please is a litmus for requests , and much of the re- 
mainder of__this chapter will concentrate on how the generalizations con- 
cerning its distribution are to be stat'^d. ' 

In Gordon and Lakoff (1971), a general procedure is described for 
formally deriving sone of the nonbasic i 1 locutionary forces of a sentence 
by making reference some of the 'elicity conditions on the forces in 
question. Thus, since requests have the felicity conditions shown in (18), 
among others : 

(18) a~ The act requested is subsequent to the tiwe of ^ 

requesting. 

b. The spe^iker wants the act requested to be performed . 
.c. The speaker believes that the hearer has the ability to 

carry out the act . 
d. The s[)eaker believes that the hearer is willing to 
carry out the act, 

such sentences as those in ri9), whicli violate these conditions in 
various ways, are inf el ic i tous t o varying degrees:^ 

(19) a. * Yesterday , I asked him return the day before. 

' b. y Please write me a check, though J don't want you to, 

c. /*'You can't, but please st.irt .the car^. - 

d. . y*Rep(jper the ceiling, thcjugh I know you don't -want to. .. 

What Gordon and I.akoff sug.^est is the- fol lowing generaj- -law for de- 
riving fionba^^ i c i l.locut ionary forces: ; 

(2.0) A sentence that states a speaker-based felicity condition for 

a speech act of some kind will havty that kind of speech act - , 

as a derived force, and a sentence that asks a yes-no question ^ 'i^^' ' 

about a hearer^hased felicity condition for some kind of ■ 

spetjch act will have' that kind of speech act as a derived. ; ■;, .. 

i 1 locutionary force. . \ . ' ^- 

Thus, since (ISb) and {ISci are speaker-based and hearer-based fc;l ic-:J^ . 
ity conditions on recjuests, (^a) and (7b) can have, as (20) predicts.;i.;/the' 
derived h'orces of requests. • • .--j 

And if we say tliat prevorbal please can appear only in sentences wK^je;;' 
basic or derived i 1 locut ionary force is that, of a recjuest, we can expla.in'^"=v 
the deviance of the sentences in (17): The please forces the request Igg^p^v-" 
terpretat ion , which is incompatible with the appositive clauses. .!'^.;^-/. 

The basic idea of (20) seems correct to me, but we should not concJud©^' 
that the problem of de^-ived i 1 locut ionary force resides in semantics alone, 
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as Is implicit in such formulations as [20), Ratl\i;r» the way a particular 
semantic entity finds expression is of crucial importance. 

Thus, note that while (2 la) and (2 lb) aro exactly synonymous, on a 
reading, with the other sentences in (21) also l)cnny quite close to (2la) 
in meaning, only (21a) is fully natural with pre verba I pKMst\ as the sen- 
tences of (22) indicate. 

(21) a. Can you lift your boots." 

b. Are you able to lit't your boota,' 

^ c. Would you be able to Lit't qour boots,' 

d, iVoiild it be possible for i/ou to lift your boots.' 

c. j.t possible for you to lift your boots,' 
' ability 

capacity , 
power 

(22) a. Can you pi ease lift your boots, 

b. ?*Are you oblo to ploasn lift your boots',' 

c. ?Would you be able to please litt N'our boots,' 

d. ?Would it btj possible for you to pii.\ise li rt your boots'.' 

e. ??Woul,i It be possible for you to piej.se lift your boots.' 
' ability 

capaci tu ' 
powo r 



Do you have the 



to 'lift ifour boots. 



f. *Do you have the 



to plt.'asc lift youi boots: 



Similarly, while the sentences w'tliout plc^ase in [2^] are all in the 
•same semantic ballpark, we find tli;;t only some of them liave viable derived 
request forces and can tolerate preverbal pi east' : 

(want ) 
would\like you to (please) siqn hoje, 

b. I would like it if you'd {',' please) sl'.jn here, 

c. I would appreciate it if t;ou'd ( ,^?p.lease) siyn here,. 

ijlad i 

. d. I would be {grateful) If you* d ( ,^plocise). -s ii^ her*', 
I hrippy i 

e. I would be {appreciative i if you*d { :\^pl^:^ase) sign hert:, 

f. I'd be ecstatic if you' J (*please) sign here,'^ 

What this indicates is tliat t ransder ivat iona I rules like c.mnot 
be conceived as relations between one logical structure and anotiicr on- 
but rather must be thought of as re lat ionsli ips between one struc- 
ture (the request interpretation) and part or all of another d' -ivatiuii. 

Nonetheless, my major concern in this chapter will not be m <locumont- 
ing further the need for this, relat ively trivial departure from (20), 
which embodies that spirit of the Cordon-Lakoff proposal, but, rather, in 
arguing for a different kind of exteasion. To tiiis end, consider the 
syntactic process of SLTFTINC;, which converts such sentences as those in 
(24) into such sentences as those in (25).^ 

(24) a. I take it that, you are a Plutonian, 
b. Remember that T am slower than you, 

(25) a. You are a Plutonian, I take it. 
b. I am slower than you, remember. 

In particular, let us investigate the fol lowing, .problerr : When can 
question clauses be slifted? The conversion of (26) -(27) shows some 
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instances in whicij SMl-I IMti cuii operat , aiul the i mpDSs i [> i 1 i t y of con- 
verting (28) into *(29) shows soiiio instances in which it cannot: 

(2b) a. I w^nt i/au to tfll ino ^hon (/in/n.T will hu 
readif , 

b. Tell mt? wht^ro (fou j/t.' nt.niiih/, 

c. I wonder how /one/ ht* /Mi> tn>t>n tlajtiiuj nv^r ;Nt.', 
il . Can you toll mo who Sam is pitchinLf to ttext,' 

(27) a. When will dinner bo ruady, I wjnt you to toll 

me . 

b. Where were t/ou stjyintj, toll mo, 
c . How long hjs ho boun f iod t i ny no.ir no , I 
wonder . 

■ d. Who is Sjm lAtchinq to noxt, cwn you toil mo, 

(28) a. I (don't) wjnt Kit MtH'rt to toll tuo whoti ditirwi 

will bo rojdy , 

b. (Never) toll Ed whore you wore .^Jt.iyinq, 

c. They m^y have wondtr?rt?ii how lony ho has bt?on 
float in*^/ near me. 

J . Aro yvu able to tol I me who Sam is pi t^rhiny to 
nox t 

(29) a. *Whei) will dinner be ready, 1 (don't) want Fat Albert 

to tell n-,'.'. 

b. *Whoro we! t.* you stayiny, (nuvor) toll Etl, 

c. *How lony has ho btfon floating near mo, t}ioy may 
have wondered,*^ 

tl.. *Who is Sam pitchiny to next, are you able to 
tel 1 me.'^ ^ , 

The first hv-}>othcsis that sui;i;e-i;"t s itself is ^ivou in: 

(30) nCNliRALlIlATION I: Embeddod questions can be si i t tod only i'f the 
sentences in which they appear have the (basic or derived) 'i I locw ... 
tionory force of a request on the part of the speaker for the hear- 
er to provide the relevant information about the wh-od pares of 't^ho 
question that is to do jlifted* 

This t;encriil Lzat ion . voupleiJ with the i ntlepcnilcnt 1 y necessary state- 
ment to the effect that tiaestions based on can (and other niodals) can 
convey retjuests for action, wh i 1 e 'tiucst ions based on be able to (and 
other per iphrast ic constructions} cannot [cf. the contrast l^etween (22a) 
and the other sentences of (22} |, would explain the contrast between (27d) 
and *(2yd). Simi' ' . since / want you to .Y has the derived force of a 
request to X, whe: r >ither I want Fat Albert to X nor I don't want Fat 
Albert to X can ^. * .:h a force, i27a) would be allowed by (50), but 
not *(29a). And .^e other meaning postulates must account for the ^ 
rough equivalences shown in: 

(31) a. X wants Y to tell X Z 

(hear) 

.V wants to {know} ^ from Y^' ^ 
b. I want to know Z from you I wonder 
(about) Z 

Generalization I can also account for the contrast between (27c) and *(29c) 

The full Irange of data /which (30) can provide cjxpl ana t ions for, in 
ways..that-i will not spell out in detail here, is siiggested by the -complex 
arrav of facts shown in: 
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•(32) 



iTheyi [expecti 



to tell \ Bobi 

!'<no^ from 
remomber 



iCouldl iyoul (tne \ 

(Can ) jjanf tell \Bob] 



iyou\ £ know \ 
Will \jani < tell |/ne || 



(will be? 



Would \jan\ be 
Xa Jan } 

Do you think 



ime j 

willing to tell {Bobi 



I you J (could \ 
\they] lean > 
{would be willing to) 



ime ) 
tell {Bobi 



(SLIFTING) 



(*Sam) to 



b. When will ^ will 
dinner be. 



il \ [want ) 
J*t/iey( \*expect\ 

i could) I you j l"*^ i 

can ] (*Jan| tell \*Bob) ? 

iyou H*know . ) 

*jani^tell jme | J ? 



you ) i '"^ ( 

*Jan J to tell \*Pob] . ^3 

( iyou j| 

i?know front )*jan|> 
( * remember , } . 



i??you\ 



woiild \*JAn i be 
*are you 
*is Jan 



ime I 

willing to tell \*Bobf ? 



iyou ) (could 
?do you think \*t;bey} Icaa 



\ ?^would his wi 



\ten ! 

illi*ig to ) 



*Bob 



I. 



In the bracketed expressions in (32), only those sequences of words 
that can convey requests for information, are in ^Id type. The important 
parts of these underlined sequences are repeated .in" (33) and (34): 



(33) a. 

b. 
c. 

(34) a. 
b. 
c. 



I want you to (pleasn) X. 
iCoul(i\ 

{Can ] you (please) x? 

Will you ( please Jl X? 

I want to (?please) know x fxom you. 

Would you be willing to (??please) x? 

Do you think you could (? please) X? 
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As I have, already pointed oiu in connection with (21)-(23), sentences 
starting with such sequ»-nce& i.s tho?e in (33a) and (33b) can convey requests. 
The Gordon-Lakof f rule stated in (20) ix^^counts for this, and Gordon and Lakoff 
also explain, along similar line how sentences starting with will you can 
convey requests. Thus, all these sentences ca.n exhibit a preverval please. 

The introductory subsequences in (34) arc not as good in conveying re- 
que St s,''.^s'*:^lie prefixes bef oreL.tTic ijiserted pleases in these examples indi- 
cate. While we need not iniyuircC'in detail as to what the conditions are un- 
deX which it is less than' complete 1 y possible to achieve the derived force 
of av^request, the mere fact that 'quasi-requests ' like those in (34) exist is 
of considerable interest , jor it suggests that no discrete treatment of the 
'^Iprobleni of derived illocutionary-'force is likely to be viable. To account for 
such nuasJ-requcrts as thcse,*:^'* it w i W > eventual ly be necessary to construct 
"formal rules that will ass ign "DliCWHUS of requcsthood, declarativeness , hora- 
toriness , -and so on.^^ 

At any rate,-, the fact that the si iftability of the embedded question of 
(32a} varies directly with the extent to which the sentence in which it occurs 
can convey a request for information provides some support for the correct- 
ness of Generalization I. 

Nonetheless, it is necessary to reformulate this generalization, for we 
also find that questions can be slifted out of declarative sentences that RE- 
PORT request s , It 'i.^s also clear that the conversion of (35a) into (35b) 
closely' paral lul s that of {TiZii} into (32b):^^ ' , 



(35) 



CoiJ Edith t.'iJt 't/iiev' 'exptfcteJ ' 



b<«n f to tell ' Bob » 



know 

iSam) to \r*fwmi>*r 



from ^Bob 



a. Archity 



Aiked Edl th tsnv , 



could ttfll ^ Bop ' 



voLild {tfll ^him^^^ 



«wj5 ' wiilin<j to trli ^ Hob » 

tsh*' ticould \ , l^'""it 

4^ ( trfi i' iinc; to } ' J 



V 



told Ei.il th , thj! 



aske^ Edith, tshe 
whethttr ' 'Jafi 



} 'jjh^ to ti?i; '"^..i. t 

i-<h>-'W froP 1 'Bob ^ K 



i'kr 
tfl 

' 'was ' 



{'know 
£»•:; j \^hin^ I 
• 'Bob ' 

:d ix? 

'was 

,'thoitght ^th«y'\wr}uld be 

willing to 



willing to tell ^ 'Bob ' 



> toll ^ Bob » 
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Similarly, the conversion of (57a) into {^7b] is pos>sible only under 
conditions closely parallel to those under which ( Sba ) can be converted 
into (36b) : 

(36) a. I ask you (to tell me) w.'u.'n dinnor will be, 

(SLli-TIN(^) 

b. When will dinner bo, 'I askod i/ou C'to tell me)? 

(37) a, Archie - asked Edith j (to tt^ll himj^)- when dinnor would be. 



{SLIl-TINO 



b. When vou/d dinner be, Archie_^ askod Edith^ {'.'.^to tell him,-). 

I have described these jnirallcls only as 'clost:;' not as 'exact,' 
because it Is obvious that there is an asymmetry here: 

(38) whenever it is possible to slift J qut}Stion out of a 
reported request, it is pijssiblc to slift it in a coire- 

■ s ponding sentence that is ^ request, or /us the foica of 
one, but not converse? ly . 

In other words, whenever a construction in {7)^1 u' (37b) Is possible, 
the corresponding ^onst nict ion is possible in (52b) or (SOb), but not 
conversely. This is one reflection of a quite j^eneral phenomenon, which 
I have stated here in a rough form: . 

(39) THE PHNTliOUSI: PRlNCMPlf:; Any rule L.'.jt can operate in embedded 
contexts can also operate 'in unembcddcd ones, but not con- 
verse 1 y . 

Therefore, since it appears that the asymmetry noted in (58) can be 
made to follow from the Penthouse Principle, 1 will not attempt here a 
detailed account of the difference between (5-} and (50), on the one hand, 
and (35) and (57), on the. other, a7\d will instead assume in what follows 
that a single character iiat ion should be ^i-^'t-Mi for both types of sen- 
tences.^® 

The rule stated in (40 J can serve as a first approximation to isuch a 
cnaracterizat ion : 

(40) GENERALIZATION' II: Binbeddcd questions can be slifted only 
if the agent of the n€^xt-highest verb of SA ^ing is being 
requested by the indirect object of this verb to provide the 
relevant in format ion about- the wh-ed parts of the question 
that is to be slifted. 

While there are several Lnade',uuc les in (40). '^ I doubt that tlie three 
conclusions that I will draw from it would be affected in any major way ^ 
by any reformulations that would be necessary to arrive at a more adequate 
rule. 

CONCLUSION I 

Though I have not stated in dt th' formal rules that assign reducst- 

hood,. it seems clear to me thai will only be possible to cast these 
rules in a maximally general way if the performative analysis of declara- 
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tives is assumed. That is, w-; want the conversion of l.4laj to t-Ub) to 
be possible under precisely the iMine conditions as the onversion of [2()u) 
tc (27p.) is possible. But rhis i'^ontity ot' conditions s ap|aie»ct only 
if the latter two sentence:, are ' reanalyzed . in accordance with the per- 
formariw analysis, as dcrivin>'. *\'om reT.oto *-tructL:res that inciudo a higli 
es!" per forma. 've, as in (.4Ja) .nd , ;jt)) : 

(41' a. Archie; -^id Edith, th^t ■ wjnted hor . to toll hinn 



w} in Jinno^' would 



d le. 



(si.iniN(;j 

b. When ^ould iir.n-.T bo, Ai\rhu.-, tol^I L'd i c h j tJi.tt 
w:inc^d .h'.?r ^ to toll him . 
(4 2) a. f tcii i/ou chJt 1 want i/nu to to I : mo when dir:ni^r 
'ill be. 



V (SI.II-TIM;) 

Wlien wt J I dirnor be, I lell you th^L 1 want i^oii to frl. 



Thf.re exiSt many otl-.L-r parallels hetweei> app .iently lUK-inbedJed cr -.cs 
like M and obvimisly embedded ^case.s like All of these provide 

further •^•.pJ1o•^^ for the performative aaalvsis. 

The basic idea of (.ordon and l.akoft was to account for der i » ed' i 1 lO'.'u- 
tio.nary forces by t ransder i vat iona 1 rules- tliat -.souKl relate one logical 
structare [one exprcssini; a dec I a rat i V'.? . i;k'? ',JJo''. ■ /[ to 'ifferent . 
lok^ical srructiirc t^'*-^' expressing; a rcpje^t , H !■ ■: :7ji j : 

(43) r dsk you to tfli. .770 wht.'n dinner v: .'. ' do. 

But the ■ [)reced i d i scviss i on has shown, in effect, that the tvpc'-^r 
rules that Gordon and I.ak.v.'f ;H>st"l.'ice rrmst Hl- able to apply also in 
embedded contexts. Wi IIIOUT ("'ANCING rilL !-()Rr.i-. OP Tlii; sruuCTUiM". I \' KillCli 
niPY APPLY. 

/\n example may riako this point clearer. Phe bn>jc i 1 lociit ionary force 
ut (4 la) is rhat of a declarative. Since the derived for-e rules will 
specify that it is an assertion t^. the effect that Archie has requested' 
Bdith to answer the enf. -dded {.jUest ion ''Genera 1 i -a t ion 11 will aihnv this 
quest ioti to he slifted. The result, (Ub). SWW'X-^ 10 KliTAl'^: ITS IMuI AUATIVM- 
• rORCH.-'^ 

CONCLUSION' 3 . • 

Assuming, for the sake of discussion, the correcr iv.ss v..r Conclusim 2 
(though bearing in mind the caveat of foctno.e Joi, wc see Vhat derived 
force rules must I^o integrated into the l'.i anmar much mote tightly than has 
sometimes been held to be necessary. In particular, rhey must be able to 
apply in embedded contexts, IN SUCil A WAV HIAT A SVN'IACTIC rRAN*?^T''RMATlO:>;-- 
the rule of SLIITrNC- CAN APPLY TO THHIR OUTPUT. In other v.ords , if de- 
rived-force rules ar'j taken to bo rules of pragmatics, and ■ I believe this 
concepti-on to be qu^tc a traditional one, then it is not possible to 
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-^'^^^>^?te Syut'jctic and pragmatic processes to different componeaits of .i 
i!r:'m^;ev. Rather than it being .possible Tor tJie 'work' of I ink i ■ siir fav" 
sv. ri.ctures to the 'ets of -contexts' in which these structures can'br .rppro- 
pr\ateJy used to be dichotomized into a set of \;matic rules and . . vt 
01 semantact;c r*ules, it se«?ms to be necessar>- tu pustu.U'te that 'his work 
is to be accomplished by one unified cumponenr, in which v.iles •.'oiv jri.ed 
with such pragmatic matters as i 1 locut ionary furce, speaker a?catioi^, and. 
. so oh, and rules concerned 'with such f.emant ic matters a- .,ynor;. my , meta- 
phor ic extension of senses, and so m, and rules concerned with such 
syntactic matters as the il i s t r i but ion of meaningless morphemes,*'' tlie choice 
of preposit ional vorsus [postpositional languagcsi and so on, are inter- 
.?.V^'rsed in various \;ays.-^ Following a recent practice of l-illmore, we 
5ci.^".ht term, the stuiy of such mixed comjionents I'KAtiMAN' I.W , 

Note that accenting the conclusion that there s a praginan tact i c com- 
[oner.t does not necessaril)' entail abandon i ng. tfie listinction between 
pragmatic, semantic, and syntactic aspects of lii- aistic structure. Con- ■ 
ceptually, at least, :t does seem possible to dn these Traditional dis- 
tinctions, and it m:jy even '^■o.,:et im;.- he [possible i- o show that pragmatic 
violations (like iiK.ludin^ a f rst person pronoun in a newspaper articU 
that has no byline^, sen'ant ic vioLitions (like asserting tiiat soinet luig 
fell upward), and syntactic vii^/lations (like keejung the first occurrence 
o5 an:/, rathe; t 'an fhe l:'st. in a coordinate sti-ucture [*wintt?r, and spring 
smmer, r:ir instead oV v:;if:t.'r, .rprirh;, sunmur , and t\ill\] all produce 
psychologically different reaction-. ,vt present, however, there arc no 
known psychological correlates of this tripartite distinction. If tuturt; 
research should un.over empu-ical support for these conceptual tlistinc- 
tions, it would still be per f'-ct 1 y .ptjss i b le to maintain r'-e hypothesis that 
there is a pragmantici. it component, in which rules of psyciiolog ica U y 
distinct types were intcrt.uxed, f-or to claim that mere is a pragmantac t ic 
componenr is merely ro claim that rules of the three typos interact in a 
way thut w-^aild preclude ilicir being studie.' in isolation from each other," 

Hqw could this conclusioi.-- ln:ic pragmatic rules I i kc Gene.^-a I i zat ion II 
must apply before svntactic transformations like SI.I l-TING--he avoided? It 
is worthwhile examining in so-ne detail a hypothetical reanalysis of the 
t>pe' of facts I have Ivvn dcaj ing with, for there might be sone who would 
sec in such a reanalysis a serious 'alteirnat ive to accepting the ppstulation 
of a prago.antact ic compo jnt. 

Supposing, for instance, tliat one- were to say that there, is no 'syn- 
tactic' difference between l-l-laj and ( 14 h J - - tha t' the syntact ic component , 
operating iu total isolation from any pragmatic inputs ,s.uch as those in 
Generalisation II, specifics both of the strings in (14) as being 'syntact- 
ically we 1 1 - formed ' : ' . 

(44) a. When did Tom leave, I wjnt to know. 

b. When did Tom lo-'\'e, £ don't Wcint to know. ' , 

After the syntactic co,M[)0»u:it had applied, an independently operating 
pragmatic component, which would contain the equivalent of' Genera I iza- 
tion II »■ would specify that certain syntactically we 11 -formed strings, 
like (44b), were ' pragfiui t ica 1 ly deviant.' 

W^der such a cp;.wCi t ion , which would shrink the traditional domain 
of syntax by- removing from the syntactic component the work of specifying 
the distribution of so-called •(5mpty do* in.Fmglish, as well as the work 
of specifying the conditions uriUer which tensed auxiliaries precede the 
subjects of their clauses, my claim--that it is necessary to intersperse 
pragmatic and s>mactic rules- -would have been avoided. But at what cost? 

The cost, i: sterns to me. would be that of abandoning a rather tradi- 
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tional def-inition of the tonn SYNTAX - -name i y , tliat syntax is the Field that 
specifies the set of possible const ruet ion tyju's of a UiMy^uai^e, and the 
distribution of the grammatical, iionlexical, morphemes of the lan^juage in 
these construct-Tons . Grammatical moi']>homes have usually been taken to be 
.the morphemes that indicate case, nmod , and tense; often the complement- 
izers and other subord inatoi's of a I aivuiii'.^I*-' - '*nd \ arious morphemes in- 
volved in particular constructions (like the -er ot' conipin- i son , the ex- 
pletives t/iert? and it, etc . I . Some scholars uoiild also include under 
syntax the laws governini; the distrHiution of certain lexical items (like • 
. remind) J but thi;; is a disputed area'. 

To' say that <44bj"Ss syntactically well -formed is to imply that the 
laws go^'ernin^ the d i s- 1 r i but i on of empty Jo and the laws specifyinj; the 
cond it ions under w'h i cli a us i^^i^ar i es jirece^le suhj ec t s are not syn tact ic , a 
conclusion that would be at vH.riance not 'only with the previous Mterature 
in generative grammar but wi th t rad i t i ona 1 usage as well- 
But wfhat's in a name, we may ask. After all, the term SYNTAX is a. the- 
oretical term, one having sense on.ly within nie theory in which it is 
embedded, .kist ;.s we are free to devise new r.. ories of linguistic orj;ani- 
zation, so we must he free to changed the meanings of the theoretical terms 
that figure in each of these new theo'^ies. "~ 
To 'a certain extent, this is true.\ The meanin);s of such terms as 
PHONHMH, MOKPItl-.Mi:, DFAl.i^CT, and so on , \vary .widely i f surveyed acrosf. 
various structuralist and transformational theories of language. On the 
other hand, after pa rt icu la r 1 v radical theoretical changes, older theoret- 
ical terms simply have no counterparts in 1 a ter theor i e.^ . I'Or instance, 
it would be hard to find anything that corresponds to Pfll.OlWSTON or 1|\IM0R 
in modern -day thermoLlynami*^'S or nedit-'inr. 

(, In one sense, then, we .'»re free to rea[)ply such t rad i t iona I linguistic 
terms as SYNTAGTlC and SIIMANT JC. to rules that differ, in that they have 
odd and even numbers. of terms in their structural descriptions, respec- 
tively, or to rules whose names begin witli vowels and consonants, respcc-- 
tively, or to rules whose discoverers were horn in leaji ^'nd n on -leap 
years, respect i ve l>' , or to any other conceivai)le difference between rules. 

However, if som(.'one were to propose to apply the syntax-semantics 
distinction in any t)f the cases of the last paragraph, it vvould surely be 
objected that he had adapted a confusing terminology. One would want to 
know why t r.i'.i i t iona 1 tcrm^ had been retained instead of new terms beint: 
fash ioned . - , . 

With regard to such contracts as those in (M), it seems to me that 
the situation is essentially the same. That js, to. claim that (44b) is 
syntactically well -formed would be to use SVN'TACTFG in such a novel "way 
as to extend its meaning beyond recognition, and one would have to in(|uire 
as to the utility of such an extension. That is, .what would be gained by 
partitioning the set of all strings into two set s - - ' syntac t ica 1 ly well- . 
formed* strings (let us refer to this -set ni re neutrally as Set A) and its 
complement, Set B'.' Jiow would Sets A and B be connected to empirically 
observable facts? 

Unless sifch facts can he brought to li.y;ht, Conclusion 3--that linguistic 
systems relating contexts and surface structures do not admit of the 
t rad it i ona I i>ar t i t ion ing into pragma t i c , . semant ic , and syntac t i c component s , 
but are describable only l>y ni.yed comiuments of the type that 1 have been • 
referring ■ to as ' pr igmantac 1 1 c * - -mus t stand. Ft is a far from novel obser- 
vation-'-much recent work of Fillmore (1971}, (;. l.akoff (^^69, li)72b, 1974), 
and R. Lakoff (1972a, h; 197.'^a, b, c.).has had the, exploration of such • 
mixed" sys«*'ems as' its goal--but s'ince it is that consequence o-f the- sets of 
facts that. I have examined, in this paper. that is most at variance with 
previously held conceptions of' the relationship between" language use and 
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linguistic structure, it is t«io conse(iucnce that shc^uld bo <■ ib;ect to the 
closest theoretical scrutiny in futarc research. 
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FOOTNOTES 

In the case at- hand, the explanat ion wil 1 [)roba')ly be found to lie in 
the mote general asymmetry which specifies tliat tlie positive member of a 
pair of polar opposites is the unmarked member, cis has often been noted. 
Thus, contrast the graminat i ca 1 i ty of the tpiest i on -answer sequence in i ) 
with the ungrammat i cal i t >■ of the mixed sequence in (.ii):* 
(i) Q: How wide is it? 

(wide i , 
A: Quito ] narrow} . 

(iij Q: How n.i trow is it? 

I *widc I 
A: Quite \ narrow i . 

\ Note also sucli contrasts a s'' (, i i i ) - (' i v J , which were first pointed out 
by Paul Cfiapin (ct\ Chapin, 

(iii) To sjy that a troo is ithiisk\ is to s:iy 

ithin \ ■ 
spmcthing- about its thickness. 

(iv) To 'say that a tree is j*thic>i is to say 

{thin ] 
something.^ about its thinness . 
^ "Hedged" assertions would |>robably be a better term, f-or an important 
beginning on the " incredibly difficult semantic problems .|/oseJ by.hcdges of 
various sorts , cf. (1. 'Lakoff {li)72a). 

^ This is only a necessary, not a sufficiciit, condition, as the following 
sentence indicates: ' 

(i) ^The Duke said to Bottomloy , 'It's cold in 
here,' and BoXtomley complied. 

The point is that though statements can also have the derived forces 
of requests such request s, cannot be referred to anaphorica 1 ly with 
comply. ' . 

^ Or morphe;nes'.' '*f. the noun pioa. ' 

^ It is important, to distininiish tlic [lehaviors of preverbal please, 
sentence- final please\ and sentence- ini t i.:i: please. Thus, note the 
contrast between (i) a«d (iij. whicli poi.ots up the first distinction: 

(i) ??Are you able to please call back later? 

(ii) Are you able to call back later, please? 
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and that between (iii) and (ivj. which points uj) the second one:. 

(iii) *Jt's cold in here, plase. 

(iv) Please — it's cold in here. 

As far as I know, the following ^cner:tl law holds: ■. " 

(v) Preverbal .please ZD son tance- f inal please ZD 
sentence-initial please 

That : . the set of all sentcnees that can add a preveTba I picdse is a 
subset o-^ thi; ^cl of all sentences that can add a- ftnal plcdso^ and this last 
is a subset of :i 1 1 sentences that can add an initial vlcdso. InciJcntally, 
such' scntericc:^ as *(vi), which were pointed out to me by (;eori;e l.akoff» show 
that it is not possible to nuiintain that just any sentence can add an initial 
please: 

(vi) *Pi^\3se — dw.iy i\^n tho tioopors. 

Natural ly» it is not sufficient to merely state such ; mj"* 1 icat iona I" 
laws as (v}--onc must seek explanations not only for the existence of 
positional I y conditional differences but also for. the direction of the 
implication. - . 

Unfortunately, however,' I have notliini;' to ^^u^Rest at present. ' I have 
pointed out these distinctions '-...'rely to call, the reader's attention to 
the fact that the >;enera I i zat ions that 1 formulate in the text are not 
intended to describe the sxiitax of all three. ty[)es of please, but merely 
to serve as first steps in desc r i b i lu^ the d i s t ri T>ut,-ion of the most re- 
stricted' pJcjsc-- -the prev"erl)al one. 

^ Jn order to limit the scope of this chapter, I will not take up the 
important problem of drawini; distinctions betweei^ the different types of 
felicit): conditions, and the different types of yio la t ions- that result 
from violatinj^ these different t>-^)es of restrictions. Cf. Sear I e (1909) 
for some discussioti. 

^ While I cnnnot •Jiv;ress into The f .isc i nat i n v; proh 1 cms that wt)uld arise 
in seekini; a detailed explanation of such contrasts as t!\ose in (21) -[25), 
I might j)oint out ir) passing tliat the differci.ice between (22a) and (22b) 
is not accidental. Sentences cotitaininv; inoda I s typically have more de- 
rived forces than sv7ion\'mous sentences without modals, as Uruce .Traser has 
pointed out to me. Thus, note the contrasts in: 

(ij Will t/ou (plodso) ioavt}? 

(ii) Are you goin^j *~o ( :* pie.ist}} lavi'.' 

( i i i J >ia f/ I (please) h.-* I'e tlior^o spu rs 

(iv) '. nm I pornti tttKl to (*pi<\'ise) havr- tho. ■ ^ 'J'.j.-je?:' 

Since parallel contrasts a])[).ea"r to exist m other lany;uai;es, such as 
German and 1-rench [cf. (v) .and (vi)|': 

(v) a, ■ Konnon Si(/ (bit.to) Ihren Hut adnohmen: 

can you please your bat take off 
'Can you (please) take off your l\at?* 
b.. Sdnd' Sie imstahde (*bitte) Ihren Hut abzunehmen? 
are you able please your hat*,to take off^., 
(yi) a. Pouvez-voui^ en lever votre chapoau, 'i*il vous plait? 
Can vou take off your hat /please 
b, ??EteS''VOus capable d* cnlever voti/e chapeau, s'il vous plait? 
are /ou able of to take of4* your hat please 
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the conclusion that r.atiirallv suggests itself i?;'...thnt one of the rcle\\mt 
parts of a language-uTiLviaiiaa4--def ini t i on of the coirce=|"^trM6t>AL, V-liRB._i^s 

frecisely this 'force shiftiness.* ' - ~ ■ -i:-,:, 

Cf. Ross. (1973c) for arguments that parenthet i ca 1 s such as those in 
(25) derive from such sourcei^ as (^4). 

^ One argument that Sl.Il-TrNti, or some rule fuiut io la 1 ly equivalent to it, 
is involved in the. pjr^iduct ion of'suclPsefHcaccs as (.r"l---that is, that (27) 
cannot be a remote" st ructure- -wi 11 be developed in footnote 16 in connec- 
tion with examples like (.^Sb). •■■■V 

Since wonder is a verb that can take direct quotus , ' f ■■29c ) . jiii ght be 
interpretable; as a si ift.ing form of something like: ' • 

(i) . (Eachj^ of) thoni m:iy have wondon'ii 'How lon-j ^^<ts 
'^he been flo^iti.mj r.e.i r int.\- * 

where the f i rs.t-persoii pronoun refers,. as is mand.itory in direct 
quotes, to the subject of the ipiute-tak irii^ verb, not to the utterer of 
the sentence. If nt.' in {.29c) is taken to refer to a suppressed oac/i, as 
in (i), then (29c). might be gramiiiat i ,:a 1 \\)x- some speakers. Rut if the 
question is forced' to be an indirect quoto, by taking this mo to refer 
to the utterer, then (29c) is imposs'ble, ;\.nd this is the reading on which 
. I have starred it . 

This strini^ of words is grammatical if read as a -■*'>iucnce of two . 
sentences, each of whicii is a question, hut it i'-' Ofit if read with the 
kind of single-sentence intonativm that (2"d) can be. given. The contrast 
emerges even more clearly if the p.arei; t hot i ca 1 s in f27d) and in f29d) are 
inserted, by a' rule 1 refer to as NlCiilXf. (cf, Ross ( in preparation) for 
details), into their respective main clauses, as (i) shows; 

!2ca/j uou I 
♦■?rv ym; .ib.'o to ( toll -tk.- , i.s' .s'.^n picchin^j to noxt? 

\ 

Of cC'Urse, this rou.i'.h rquivaU'tice should be revhiced to the more ba.ii;c 
one shown i n ( i ) : i' . 

/ 

(i) / toll /. to .V - y \h^\ir\ 7. fro:r. Y j 

\ know S ' ., ! . 

^3 I am aware that many of the asterisks in (:^2bl (and- in corresponding 
sentences later on^ are too uncliari table, particularly with res{)ect to the 
NP, occurring where t/ou occurs. Thus, tin* ta.', in: 

(i_: . . , I WLint J.'jn to t-'-'.i mo. 

is interpretable in a context iii which tlie speaker is addressing a group ■ 
'containing Ian, ur in" a context in which the speaker is recjuest ing the 
personfs) addressed to get to answ-i-r his cjuestion. The same obtains 

f o r t h e . t a g s i n : 

(ii) a, . • • / could Jan toll 

b. .■ • • , will Jan toll. rnt?y 

Also, when Bch. replaces rno in sucli tags, i nterpretat ion s a re usually 
possible, under which the questioner is one of a group including. Bob, and 
so on. But for the purposes of jiroviding a simplified look at a complex 
situation, I have ruthlessly given asterisks to these 'further out* 
interpretations. In any case, they do not materially affect the main 
point, which is that a parallel' exists between (52) and (55), for the 
asterisks in this latter example should also be taken to be under the 
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same caveat . . I 

^ ^.Cither examples of quasi -requests arc the striniJ-s in (22) and (23) ' 
that are less than ful ly grammatical . ' - - 

I Kave argued for the pos'-ulation of SQUISHHS'--matrices representing 
the interactions of nondiscretely varying paramcters--in a number of 
recent articles (cf, Ross, 197.2, bJ73b, IDTSU) . The semigrammat ica 1 i t i cs 
of (22)j (23), and (34) make it seem likely that the area of derivL-J 
illocutionary force will present .-many similarities to the problems these 
articles take up. 

One argument that sentences like those in (35b) have been produced 
by SLIFTINC stems from the fact that the rule account ing for sequence- 
of-tense facts has operated to produce the would in the question' clause , 
If (35b) were not deriver? from (35a), but was-, ra.ther, basic, then in 
order to produce the would of the question clause of (35b), any sequence- 
of -tense process that would proceed t^rom the past tense of told or asked 
t.o introduce the past-tense morpheme on would would not j^roceed down the 
tree but would, instead, go backward into a non command clause --the 
••question clause of (35b), In Ross ( ll)73c.) , I argue that a general con- 
straint on rules should be imposed which would preclude any such case. 
On the other hand, if (35a) underlies (35b), the sequence-of-tense 
rule will be able to proceed down the tree from told or asked to would, 
before SLIFTIN(^, in conformity with the constraint just mentioned. 

The principle is explained and argued for In detail in Ross fl973al, 
^® The following is a brief sketch of what I would hope would turn out to 
be 'the structure of a more detailed account. In line with my comments on 
the differences between (33) and (341, 1 assume that the rules that assign 
derived illocutionary forces will give graded outputs, and will say, for in- 
stance, that a sentence like (34c) car^ only part ia 1 ly* at ta in the force of a 
.request. Let us say that these- squishy derived force rules assign strings 
some index of requesthood, where O^x^l . For the sake of discussion, 
let us say that, in isolation, (34c 1 would be assigned the value [0,43 
Request], The effect of the Penthouse Principle on such derived force 
rules would be to lower, in embedded contexts, all values of x produced 
in i sol at ion , possib ly , but not necessar i I y , by some constant amount , 
fhus, though strings f 34c ) would receive the value of ' 0,4 3 in • i s'o lat ion , 
when hey appear as the object' of Archie askod Edith, as in (35b), the 
embedding decrement might bring .v down to 0.i3, say, which would be 
below the threshold, as far as requests were concerned. 

While this sketch is .brief and programmatic in the extreme, I think 
the approach that I would attempt to implement should be sufficiently 
clear. 

'^■One obvious defect is the fact that (40) will not account for the 
grammat ical ity of (^'^cj-or the corresponding embedded case in: 

(i) When would dinner be, Archie wondered . 

Assuming the per format i ve an.i 1 ys i s for dec 1 ar- (c f . Ross , 1 970 

for details), the source of ji) would, be (ii), n*atcly: 

(ii) I telJ you that Arcrhlo wohdorod wht^n din v 
would he, 

More, the first verb of saying al)ove the tiuestion is toll, and it is 
not its subject that is re(juest*-^ng information. The only way tD retain 
(40). in its present, form would be to show that, independent justification 
existed for decomposing wondered into something on the order of said- 
w^nt-tell , as in : . 
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(iii). I tell you tbdt Archie^ said to x that hi.}, wanted :< 
to tell him.2 when dinner would be. 

While I know of no lii t't'iculty in principle wi::: such a decomposition, 
at present it would be .^^ hcv. 

It might appear that tlie version of (.vhj thai .Iocs not contain the 
verb of saying tell would also cause problems for (40), but in fact, as 
Postal has pointed out (cf. l»ostal, IV^^O), there exists indejiendent 
evidence for a rule delet in^j. teii uruier the conditions sui;v;ested in: 

Civ) X ask Y [(Y) \ tell v . 



Equ 



' ^ I! 



Toll Ion: 



First of all, this rule re>;ulari:es the d i st r ibiit ion . of ask, T\nr it 
allows one to simply specify that ji^k is an equ i -siibj cct jircd icatc yc f . 
Pcrlmuttcr, 1971 for a definition of this term), instead of making. It 
necessary to call it liiriK^R an c^iui -sabjcct predicate OR a quest ion - 
.taking pred icate . Second , it reso I v :s An apjxircnt i i regularity in the 
control problem. in fv), tlie indirect object of ask Jcletos t\u^ sul)ject 
of buy, while in (vij, tlie subject of a.<;k docs so: 

(v) I a:;'<^?d Jish to buy a lt..'^-^::h, 

(vi) / askod Josh when to buy a locch. 

Under the Tell DI-IJiTION' anal>'sis, however, the controller of the 
deleted subject of buy. in ivi) is really the indirect object of the 
deleted teii, as is shown in: 

(vii) / Js/ced Josh [he tell me [when / should buy a lcech\.\, 

I J I 1 ' ' 

Thus, 'the short version of (37b) does not cause any problems for (40) . 

But there is a second problem with (40), wliich was jiointcd out .to me 
by Jim McCawley. Namely, as (40) is formulated at present, it Will allow 
all of the sentences in (viii) to undergo ShH-TIMV, >iclding the corres- 
ponding sentercces in (ixj. iiowover, not all of these are grammatical: 

(viii) a. I think that Archie asked. Edith when dihnez; would be, 

b. I doubt that Archie asked Edith when dinr^r would be. 

c. Archie tried' to ask Edith when dinner would be. 

d. Archie failed to ask Edith when dinnhr would be. • 

0. Archie could not have faileci to ask Edith when dinner would be. 

(ix) a. ?When would dinner be, I think that Archio asked Edith. 

b. *When would dinner be, I doubt that Archie asked Edith. 

c. When would dinner bo, Archie tried to ask Edith. 

d. *When. would dinner be, ArCiiie failed to ask Edith. 

0. ??When would flinner be, Archie could not have failed to 
. ask Edith. 

The complexity of the conditions that seem to be involved here 
suggests that a great deal of research may be necessary to repair the 
deficiency of (40) that McCawley pointed out. 

20 Dick.Oehrle has pointed out to me that there may bg some change of 
force involved in changing (4la)'to (4 lb). In' particular , while the 
former could be followed by such appositives as which was a lie- [cf. (i)]. 
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which I argued, in connection with (.S"J-(11), to be rcstricteu to declara- 
tives: 

(i) You said, 'Archie told Edith chat he wanted her to .2 him 
when dinner would be,'- which was ci lie, 

-the letter is somewhat odd when such ta>is arc appended to i t : 

(ii) ??You sdid, 'When would dinnt-^r ho, Archie, told Edith thjt fic 
wanted her to tell him,' winch was lie, 

A shorter example of the same type, (iii), seems bi.*trer; 

(iiil ?You said, Wh en waul d d i nnu v be , A i ch i e jskod Ed ith , ' whi cfi 
was a lie, ■ 

The prefix on (iii) shows that the rule ussii;nini; dec larat i veness 
will, not give ita 1.0 rating, but it certainly cannot be regarded as 
having the force of a question, <.*irhcr, as {"iv) siiows : 

(iv)' You said, ' \ [When would dinner be\, Archie asked E'dith\,' 

i ?which\ \ 

\*'which2'\ wan not obvioih;, 

' is weakly possible to follow (iv) witli a q-ues t ion -requ i r i ng appositive, 
biit only if the which refers to Arcliie's ijuest ijjn , -not to the whole direct 
quote, " 

Thus, while such sentences as ( Ub) seem not to be perfect as declara- 
tives, they seem.. I-Q. come closer to having this, force tlian' to haying any 
other. I conclude, then, that appl>Ging derived force rules in embedded 
contexts does not change the force of tiie- superord inate structure. It is 
obvious, however, that this whole area will recpiire intensive study in 
the future. In pa-l't icular , what are the theoretical implications of 
another of Oehrle's observar ions --namely , that sucli sentences as (35b) and 
(41b) occur onl>' in narration'.' Tiiese are deej) waters, and I must leave 
the many c^uestions that denizen them unanswered. 
2/ If such there be. 

Surely, it vill in tl^e course' of time be possilile and necessary to iso- 
late jiossible from iMpossible types of intorspers ions and admixtures of 
these various (and other various) t>'pes of rules, Init at present, in my 
opinion, not enough mixed cases h.tve been stucKieJ to allow any such con- 
straints to he formulated with an adetjuate empirical liasis. 
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Aspects of Linguistic Pragmatics 

Jerirold M Sadock 
University of Chicago 



ILLOCUTIONAR.Y FORCE 



For the past si^ years or so, genera(ta;ve grammarians have been in- 
vesti'gating tfie thesis that every sentence is dominated in underlying-' 
structure h% \x performative clause which in most cases is entirel>|" ab- ^ 
stract.^ • THV-bi^unt-'of the effort has been directed toward sj^dducing e^n-. 
firmatdry, Or disconTirmatory syntactic evidence. All things' c6nsidere^-\^ 
.the abstr^^t'^erfo^Ative hypothesis is about as woll motivated <^t t'hj^s 
points in time as i^jtiiy -^rl^ini concerning very- abstract syntactic structure. 
The 'purpose of this pap^'^is to present some of. the understaHUtTIg: Qf""' ^ 
natural language arid natui^l language pragmatics which can be jga^LfH^d^ bk 
Scrutinizing the performative theory. „ ' * ^/r^l/f j 

Und^r the deflniifg postulate of .generative semanticsr^J^^iftli^ n which. 
fraipewQT-k the jje^i;; formative analysis developed), the deep ^syntactic stx^^r<,\-^. 
tu r e of a ^en t^Vc e i s a repr e s en tation of the mean i j>g of tji s^iilj^c.e / '.if^!/^^ 
Now the abstract l3erformative clause ident i f ies the yil locMtionary ^fon;e^^^ 
sentences and, since it" is part of deep syntactic ^(=-^eman^'f^;^'ep^^a6yjt^ 
.then, from the generative semantic point -of V few-, i 11 b C\\t ion a r/" afit?^-' i S_;&JL^.V 
aspect of Sentence meaning. Under this View, " then, il loouVip'niaFy .acA^^ / 
not different in kind frojii locutionary acts, to use AustiTn"'' s\term>^/y^si^^i^^^ /. 
1965, 94ff.), or propos itibnal act s , to lise Searle' s CSearle- 19e9j^29¥iF. ) . 
Rather/ l-^rlpciitionary acts^are a type of locutionary '<^r prbpositlona^l act 
in that they -are -grounded in the communicant ion of a .prbpos.itiona4'"notionS 
This result agxigps.more or less with L - "Jonathan Cohen's positiori ""(Co.hcn-- 
•1971). 2 ~ ' . : : ;" < 

Cohen, hovTdv^, was fot;ced to use a disjunction in de^^c ribbing' ill <^cu-v''' 
tionary force (€©hen 1971, 587); X ' ' ^ - / ^ 



.the* il locutionary force of an utterance is that aspect of its 
meaning whi^6h is either conveyed by its explic.i£y per formativ.^ 
pl:*efix, jrf it has^one, pr mi^Iit have been so conveyed by the i^se 
of suchr:*ah expression. , ^ , 



"The corre^-ponding def in ition .under the linguistic theory of speech acts is 
a single statement's-^. "The iiio(Hj4>ibnary force of an uttered sentence is 
that aspect* of its meaning which iji-fregresented by the perfoijmative clause./ 
in the semantic structure of the seritence . " -v i ^ " 

Cohen-'s identification of the^ i4 IQ'ciktionary' -force of a non-performative 
utteran^_hearkens directly back to Austin ' s statement that illocutipriary 
force ifs conventional, "...in the sense that at least ... it ... could.-fee 
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made explicit by the performative formula" (AurLin 1965. 105). But the 
Study of. speech acts ffom the formal linguistic point of view casts grave 
doubt on this potential -performative definition of 11 locutionary force. 

First of all there are many sorts of illocutionary acts to which no 
explicit performative formulae correspond, in part because there are ab- 
• stract perijrmative structures which a/c not matched by any lexical per- 
formative verb.^ For example, test and survey questions constitute a 
Special type with a special force in HnRlish as exemplified by sentences 
such as (1) and (2) . 

, (1) The first man to transmute lead into cottage cheese was ? 

Your income for the past year was under S5i0t)(!)? $ 5. 000 -.t 15.000? 

(2) over $15. Quo? 

Yet the closest available performative verb is ask. which not only fails 
to distinguish this kind of question from others but is dubiously performa- 
tive anyway. Most people find sentence (3) odd, if net lipgrammatical , 

(3) ?*I asi^ you where the bus station is. 

The second cause of the failure of the potential-performative defi- 
nition is that some performative verbs dislike appearing in the canonical 
garb of explicit perfo'rmnt ivc formulae. Fire, meaning "dismiss from 
one's employ," idiosyncrat ical ly must appear in the passive when used 
performat i vely although its non-perforait i ve use is not so constrained: 

(4) You're fired. 

(5) *I fire you. 

(6) I was fired. 

(7) Jhey fired me. 

One might, of course, call sentence an explicit performative, but this 
would weaken an already palsied, not ion . From the linguistic point of 
view, performat iveness is a semantic (read; deep syntactic) concept, 
and any attempt to define it directly in terms of surface syntax would 
.necessarily involve incorporating a good deal of the grammar of the lan- 
guage into the definition. .Some surface structures fairly directly re- 
flect abstract performative structure, others do so less directly, and 
the rest (the majority, in fact) do so with* great subtlety. .Similarly, 
if one attempted to explain the semantic concept of quantifiers directly in 
terms of the surface di st ri but iori of morphemes, he would find the grammar 
of the language-* fighting him^.tooth nut nail. Certain surface morphological 
patterns fairly clearly indicate their quant if icational origin, while 
others "do not. e.g. beans in the sentence Bill doesn't know beans about 
syntax. \'ow, if it doesn't make ^'.LMtse to talk about explicit performatives, 
it certainly doesn't make sense to define illocutionary force in terms of 
them. 

V The other quibble' I have witji Ai stin's and Cohen's position deals with 
. the expressions could be made explicit (Austin) and might have been so 
conveyed (Cohen),> An implicit principle. "Once ah il locutionary act . always 
an. illocutionary act," seems tc be lirrking here. But it seems eminently 
possible that the same type of effect' can he acir^evGd either perlocution- 
arily or il locutionari ly . F-or example, (.we can warn someone of impending 
danger just by calling their attention to it. for example by pointing. Or 
one could cause someone to be warned by saying. "iVhat a beautiful sunset!" 
if it so happened that a bear was standing between the addressee, and . the 
sunset. There is no doubt that warning can be an illocutionary act, but it 

So 
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is very doubtful liiaL ovcr v act of wa.iiing, verbal or otherwise, is an 
illocut ionary act. Since the warning could always be- riatle explicit, in 
order to correctly; maintain that thv i I lociit ioaary force of pointing or vi 
the exclamation 'mhat a beautiful sunsoti is never-tluit of warning and .still 
stick to Cohen's def init ion , one wduld have to claim flatly that warning is 
simply not nnrt of the mean ing of these acts. \\>\t this obvuiisly liegs thv 
quest ion . 

On this score the linguistic definition does nut seem to be in any 
better '•hape, since it aJso refers, although sliv^htly more obi iqucl y , .to 
meaning. Now linguists, [jart icular ly :^t.nerativo sciii.int ic i sts , ften .behave 
as if they have special access to meaning. Becaiist' of chc important role 
that sen ten L-e- meaning plays in the def initio*^ of i ; loc it ionarv force which 
I have .given, much of my re sear: li has been dc .c'tcJ to vlucida; ing this be- 
havior, that is, to finding and making explicit the criteria upon which 
linguists are willing to make viaiins about tl^e meaning of sentences. For 
the most part, linguists have assvinicsJ that ::ny -i-.r -rt of the understanding 
of a sentence to which grammatical rules are i^t n • ■ ' i v j is an aspect of the 
meaning of that sentence. Grammatical rul'^s, hi , inc luJe' ordinary trans- 
formations, global derivational constraints, lex*,::: in*:ertion rules, and 
rules of semantic well - f orrr.ednes^-. Recently, however, rules which have the 
power to influence the arri:ngement of morphemes on the- basis of aspects of 
significance of seiiteneos oth-^r than che literal meaning of the sentences 
have- been suggested.'^ Unfc; rtuna t el y , such transderi\;at ional constraints, 
as they have been ca Hed, entirely ^-iriate almost every syntactic argument 
irv favo^-of very abstract, s ^niant ic-i i ly relevant syntactic deep structure, 
an^ among the most vulnerable ai e the sorts of arguments which have been 
giv^n for abstract pert" rmiitu'e claus-js.^ It can't be had both ways. Such— 
arguii^fnts are cither vaMd or they arert't; either all syntactically rele- ' 
vant hi^ets of the undorst anting cf ;Vi.^nces are part of their literal 
meanings or none are. I h^ve taken t; conservative point of view that the 
kinds of\syntactic arguments which have been advanced in favor of genera-, 
tive semantics do indeed hold some. warer, and that consequently one sort of 
:t ran sderivat ional coni>traint must b(' eliminated from the inventory of 
forn'^al mechanisms in granmar. Lin>;uists don't, in fact, have any special 
clairvoyan": properties as' f:*r as meaning is concerned, and therefore should 
not be all i^'ed, to produce ar^uiients who,se first permise is, "The caning of 
sentence S is M. " By ir.-^ ' ng standard formal arguments and letting the 
prcf ositions fall where rht-\' nay, however, a definition of sentence meaning 
can be a.ih.ieved. - 

This is what T have ..i;)ne with reference -to the aspect of meaning called 
il ^ociitionary 5orce\> Ui :t\\ cases wliere f have found formal properties of 
sentences wh-ich correlate with pragmatic import, f have concluded that 
"that import is ref I ected in the nnJer lying syntactosemant ic structure. 
Applying this criterion to sentences of imperative form, that is, to sub- 
jectless, tenseless sentences whose logical subject ^efers to the addresst.i^, 
w^lrfind that at least the following are distinct covert i 1 1 ocut ionary types 
in English which this surface syntactic pattern encodes; requests, warnings, 
contingent promises, instructions, orders, and suggest ions Each of these 
typ(es is distinguishable from the others syntactically. There isn't always 
a single rule that marks a single sentence type, but when onefconsiders the 
total syntactic behavior, the whole list of rules that each of these prag- 
matically distinct types is capable of umiergoing, it turns out that each 
1 ist is distinct . 

Here is a set of properties that is sufficient for determining that 
.the six types belong in separate synta^rtic categories. Where I mention a 
surface form rather than a rule of grammar, i am so unsure of the formula- 
tion of the rules involved that I do not wish to make any commitment-- 

8i 
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but rules are surely at work, 

1. The deletion of the second-person suu.iect of imperat j ve-form 
sentences Is obligatory for most of the speec/i-act types that iirperatlve 
form encodes. For warnings, however, the deletion is optional. Thus (8) 
can be many things, including a warnlag, but (9) tan only be taken as a 
.warning. 

(8) Don't eat too mucli. 

(9) Don't you eat too much. 

2. Instructions are subject to a unique object-noun-phrase deletion 
rule under certain anaphoric conditions (see Sadock 1974al , In flO} the 
antecedent is in the first clauso; in (11). a possible label, thu invis- 
ible object noun phrase refers tp the object that bears the label., 

(10) Place chicken in the ^jot and boil, 

(11) Keep out of the reach of children, 

3. Both instructions and orders allow certain adverbs to be fronted. 
These are principally instrumental adverbs, infirLLtive absolutes, anu while- 
phrases. The last two kinds of adverb ia Is sometimes represent s ^ja. ate 
instructions or orders, 

(12) With your right hand, pat your stomach, 

(13) Placing the bird on its back, sew up the opening, 

4. Certain directional adverbs tan be fronted, but only in or 5. 
The rule here does not seem to be especially productive. 

(14) To the rear march, 

5. Contingent promises, th^it is, requests to do something accompanied 
by a promiso'd benefit, and war!iings, th;it is, requests to do something ac- 
companied by an indication of r i.i consequences if the warning is not heeded, 
occur as conditionals a a? imperatives conjoined with declaratives, (15) 
and (16) are ambiguous between requests to feed a fish and warnings not to. 

(15) If you feed my piranha, I'll show you fny home movies. 

(16) Peed my piranha, and I'll show you my home movies, ^ 

6. Warnings alone occur a^ imperatives dis, )ined with .declaratives: 

(17) Don't fveci my piranha or I'll shuv^ yru home movies. 

7. Suggestions, reciiiosts, and the impt .itive clause of contingent 
■promises can be fol lowedl by an interrogative tag (see Gr^jen. 1973), 

. (18) Have a sandwich, why don't y .V 
(19) Close the door, would you? 

"(20) Mow the lawn, won't you, and I'll give you a dollar, 

8. Although an interrogative tag is forncd with all thrto of the 
above, only sugg-^stions ana requer/ts show up in straightforward inter- 
rogative form, . . 

(21) Why don't you have a sandwich"^ . 

(22) Would you close the door? 
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V 

(23) ??Won't you mow the l;iwn and Pll you a tloHnr. ' 

9. Suggc ions are un Ujue in several ways. Ono striking pattern 
consists of a :ot 's- impora t ivc followed by an interrogative tag, (Sec 
Costd 1972), - ;. 

(24) let's play aij Maid, why don't we? 

In the simple interrogative form, suggestions :nu be reduced by The- dele- 
tion of you/we do: 

(25) Why not play Old AfdiJ? 

10. All of the . speech-act' tvpes considered here can show up as the 
subj ec 1 1 ess ,■ tense I ess sentences ealled imperatives, 

11. .Please can occur immediately before the verb (or before the pre- 
ceding au.xiliary do) that expresses the action desired by the speaker in 
requests,' contini^oiit promises*, and instructions, but i;ot in orders, si^i^- 
ge St ions, or warnings. 

(26) Would you please take out the garbage? \ 

(27) Please mow the lavsTi and I'll give you a dollar. 

(28) Please dispose of carefully, 

(29) * Left please face. 

(30) *Why not please move over a" little'.' 

(31) *Please don't you move a muscle. 

These ovei-lapping syntactic characteristics are displayed in Fig, I. 

It may be wondered wfiethcr there arc any pragmatic differences that 
are not .reflected somehow or another in s\Tita,\, I believe, there are. 
One sort of act which does not seem to be a separate i I locutionary(. . 
type in Hngli^h is a threat, I have been unable to find any grammatical 
properties which differentiate threat^ from warnings, although I have 
looked fairly diligently. If such phenomena come to light I will, of 
course, hav*^ to' change my mind and consider threats a distinct abstrac^t 
speech-act type ih Fnglish, \ 

But what is the difference between a threat and a warning if tiiey kre 
not separate i I lucut ionary ■ ac t s? It seems to it is this: we describe- 
as threats those warnings for which we assume -ic warner has control over 
thTj coh~s"ei|uerices of not heeding the warning. In a similar way we may 
describe acts of asserting as blurting? out Just in case the assertion l/as 
made hastily ," ,d, to some extent, against the blurter^s desires. Yet 
clearly there is no il locut ionary act of blurting out, I am claiming, 
then, that it is not a random fact that English lacks a surface performa- 
tive verb threaten, but rather that this is reflective of the fact that 
for a principled reason' there is no abstract performative verb with the 
the appropriate sense, I am also claiming that it is not accidental that 
we can use the surface performative verb warn to threaten, as in (32). 

(32) I war. you that if you don't marry my daughter I'll shoot. 

At this point 1 think it would be^ in order fcr an of'-ionent of some or 
all of what I have been saying to wave ati accp.^atory fir ger at the theory 
and its welter of unrelated, ad hoc predicates and cry, "Reductio!" This 
system, he might argue, has totally obscureJ th(.' unity of the imperative 
construction: instructi-ans,^v^rnings , suggestions, requests, etc., all come 
out looking the same because they are the same. 
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Another counterintuitive result of niv metlioi! concerns the fact that 
the. formal properties which distinguish tnr va?"L0us i 1 locut ionary types 
which my assumptions have led me to postulate are not entirely mutually 
exclusive. That is, it is not the caj^r th;it there is a set of { .opcrties 
which distinguishes ojie type, none ot which can l)c found in conjunction 
with another type. Rather, we find Uie partially ovcrlnj^piny properties 
displayed in 'Fij;, 1. 
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each ty\iL ricU^it.'M. This sohcme r.ive u^. no ability to sa\' (inything 

about the that coiuiii^L'Ut promises bohavo like warnings in regard to 

some :^rop 5, like sugk-est ions and requests in re^uard to others, and 
like 'v^' ■ ,;ins, requests, aiul i nst rue t ions wi t h rei;ard to a third set, 

^'^ .l.y.,. there is a st ^-a i ^ht fonvii rd way out of hotli dilemmas. 

Gentle. . semantics a I. lows one to claim that lexical i terns - -most fre- 
,quently verbs--are semantical ly complex. What, tfiet,, would prevent one 
f rom arguing that t h e ab s_t r ac t p e r fo I'ln; 1 1 i v l' v e vh which I I1 a v e b e en to re ed 
to postulate are a 1 so semant i ca 1 1 y co-uplex" In th<.' case of the majority 
of. abstract predicates which can manifest themselves by forcing; ini[)e»'at i ve 
form on their abstract complements, then, it would f)e possibU- to postulate 
a shared i 1 locut ionar>- core, an atomic predicate wliich accounts t'<M- iu.u 
as much, i 1 locut i ona ry force as these sentences have in common and ' which 
the similar behavior of tlu-ir conipl einents can be traced. I will ^ insider 
in some detail one ca-;' wht'i-t* I lielievt' exactly this is >;oin>^ on. 

Impress ion i St iea 1 1 y speaking'., what all of the senses imperative sen- 
tences I have mentioned have in common is ttiat they express a desire on 
the part of the speaker to prescribe some future behavior for the addressee - 
The>' are all explicit attempts b>- the speaker to impose his will on the 
addressee throut;li the mediiiiii of lant:u.i);e. i.et me ust' the w » - 1 radi t. ' onai 
label IMPl-.RI: f;)r tht* abstract predicate whic!. expresses iust this. They 
differ, howev/r, in the ostensible reas<in for this pros : r i pt i on . Requests, 
for instance, irt- tiiosc prose r i])t i on s the carry inv; out of which we under- 
stand wou Id l)en','l' i t tlio ri.'quoster. while orders are prescriptions wlncii 
arc legitimized hy the oft'icial stitus ot' the orderer relative to that 
of the recipient of the ordor. Now some ordinary surface \erbs have been 
analyzed as cent a i n i n.i; a reason adverbial In their semani.e representation. 
In Gallagher fl'.i^oi. for e.sample, we f mi ! a.^.^assinato anaiyzej as kill 
(which itself is seniant i ca 1 1 y complex) fot- political motiVi\^. I wish to 
consider a^ analogous the cmsl- >f the abst rac tpred i cites found in. those 
sentenr> rhat 1 ha\e called cont in^i;ent promises and warnings, A contin- 
g^^Jit V ' presc ript iofi for aei ion whose coimnun i ca t ed mot ivat ion 

Is that tile carr>iML;.out c^f the action would result in some effect which 
the speak'M' as onies t^ry addressee woultl find desirable. Warnin.us, on the 
other !iand , arv nei^itiv.e pi*escripr io>is proscriptions, tiiat is, and offer 
as the justification for the proscription tht- belief that carrying out the 
proscribed act ion would result in an L-ffeet which the spoaker assumes the 
addressee wouhl find undes i rai-* 1 e . !he surface \ crb w.itn, in fact, reflects 
exactly t hese properr i e< . One sort of surfac? coi.ijilement wliieh w,3rn can 
take s a cotiditioaai r " - c 1 ause . Now the coaseiiuent in liii? conditional, 
can i nc 1 nde such ncirt r 1 ve I >■ I oaded verbs as innK hut not such pos i t i ve ly 
1 o ad ed v e r b s as i t. : 

(3^) I warn >ou that if you do that ayia I'll make* you 

stay home. ' ■ 

(5a) *1 w ini >a that if you ^lo Miat :ii:ain I'll let you 

stay hoHK' . 

Surface w.irn can also take an infinitiva! complement, but T'lis cimplemcnt 
ir... .^t be sem -nt i ca 1 1 y <i' Mti\ e: 

f55) 1 warn y. : not to smk^Ko. 

I warn you to refr;iin frt»!:} tnotir i on i ni; marijuana 

in my home. 
(?>7) ??I wa rr. vou to ive rr.j a doll;t: 

Wrirn can take both an i n f in i t. i va 1 complemont and a reason aclverbial 

I - 
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Which can contain a conJ it i ona 1 . In th i case. Uic proscription and 
the. antecedent may be the same pr^^jios i i i on except toi>- in)Iar ity : 

(38) I warn vou not to scream, because it* you ilo.l'll sb^nit . 

(39) I warn you to be quiet, because it' you arer't youMl wake 

up the children. . . , , u ^ 

(40) ?M warn you not to scream, because it you don't I won t hurt 

you . 

(41) ?*l warn you to be quiet, because if yo.. .ire we'll ^et away 
' with it. 

/ 

Notice that the explicit ncuativc in the complement of wani can explain /; 
iheVact observed some t irae ago by R. l.akoff ( that the antecedent 

ii the conditional complement of warn can take iiegat ive-polarity items . 

Takirii all of these facts tOK^'thor, then, 1 pcstulate that the. semantic 
structure^of warninHS. whether they are realized with the surfa;;e verb or 
not, is something roughly like Fig. :, where all sorts of problems of 
modality, causation, tense, and so on are passed over. 




NPj AS^UMb 



NOT 

■i. 

S7 = Sg, Nl'i rnfers V ^ the .speaker,; NTj vci\-i :- ' the addressee, anj the 
speaker ' assume ■ tiiat Mres.seodoes'tip: dor^ne.Si,. 



Fig. 2. 



Contin ..n! ■. u---, r suyj'est, h.ivo a deC]' representation much like 
■ , mci i ^e in S-. is not present and tlie speaker 
assdme^ tha .' • • idrcssoe f = nds desiraBle. Ora ina ry request s might , 
■at- a quess, nav. -i nro,,ositio' r.vpr-'ssi- the spoake. 's desire toT the 
'„.JJre'-,see to carry ,nit .fhe prescriht.J , .ivity in the rea.son - tor -speak - 
:c .-laverb ia 1 . 

i: ' UTIO^.ARV AC'VS 

I ha^e v-one into 'd"^t.aji about i 11 ocut i on.u-y fore- from the gen. rat ive-^^ 
sem.„:tic vantage point, Nbut what .s an i 1 locut ionary ac_t, .n ^Ins view^ 
Certaihlv it is not simply those propo.. i t lona 1 acts uivvived m the llocii 
ttonary 'force of an uttl>ved sentence, f.r such acts woulJ be automatically 
succes'iful upon complet' of the utterance . 1 1 locut ,rnary acts are 
supposed to be capable of/ failing; to be felicitmus. t . secure uptake, to 
tai^.f^cct or whatever/ In this respect they are .similar to j-or locut . onary 
e"--te-t- There is another wa .■ in wliich. iMocutionary acts resemble per- 
'-.citionarv acts; the effect of u.th is posterior to the speech act. 1:1 
-0=' cases', the i . rlocut ■ onary effects and the secural of uptake of the 
illocutionarv acts are immediaU<ly posten- r to the act of speech and give 
■t' impression of s imuirarnVty with it, but there are cases, where there 
IS a noticable lai;. The perlocu; ionary effect of amusing someone by tel.l- 
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ing a joke is one case in puint, Aiiionii i I lociit ionar>' acts, tlie same delay 
can be observed ^ii the pert'orrnaiice of the i I lucut i onary " act of christening 
a ship. Under one set of cMuentions, this effect. is not achieved until 
the bottle breaks on the st.ern of the shij). If it fails to, the act of 
uttering, "I christen thee.., 'Mol^s lun aciuL-ve tUv ciir i ^ten inj^ and must 
be repeated. The il lociit ionarv-^-act- in siicii i:;es is just as much the by- 

.proddc* of the uttcrancp--fr!?'''are any fK-rlocu? aary effects. 

Austin wishftl tcrUist ini;ui sh between i 1 locut ionary and per locut ionary 
:i.'ts on tlie basi of whetlier one describes tlie act as iiaviny been accom- 
plished in saying somethiiiii ( i ITocrt ionary acts) or b\' saying something 
tpe^ locut ionary acts). While it does sOcin strange to describe clearly 

■ perlocut ionarv effects as having; been done in saying, the following sorts 
of' sentences ^-zrikc me as perfect l>' normal: 

(42) By sa>'ing, "I now pronounce )'ou man arul wife," Reverend 
Kornblatt pronounced them mini and wife. 

(43) By saying, "I'he evening, star is baUl,"(I red asser'ted 
that the evenin^^ star was i)aUl, 

1 1 1 ocut ionary ac'-, then, -jve all of the (.haracterist ics of ])er locut ionary 
acts, but not vi^ versa. I suggest tlien tiiat an i I locut ionary act is a 
spec ia I k i n J ,o,f per locut ionary act with characteristics wliijh distinguish 
it from all other [)er locut i ous , just as i I locut i6nary force is a c i rcum- 
scribable kind of meaninij.'' 

Some perlocutionary effects can he brougiit o;'r independently of, or . 
even in spite of, thi- irieaning of an utterance, .as when one yells in tlie ear 
of a sleeping person, "Hon ' t wake up!" Oie can .vjcolJ in frightening 
someone by saying, "K ," but it is clearl)' not the r;.<.ui'ng of tlie utter- 
ance fif it's even prrj;)er to speak of its having a m- 'an ing) which is re- 
sponsible for the success of tlic perlocut ion. On tf • other hand, tliere 
are perlocutionary efi'ects whose success depends crucially on the meaning 
of an utterance- Many- -but not all--kinds of jokes succeed in amusing 
because of what they mean. Or to take a different sort of example, if I 
am known to be an inveterart,- liar, I couUl convince my audience that it was 
raining saying, "It isn'i lainini^," >Lt a sentence with a different 
meaning, say, The L-at is cn t'nt^ m^t, would fail utterly ro accomplish this. 
I will c:t I those prehrcut i ;.inary effects wliose success depends upon the 
meanii.. c ' .in uttcranr- sen^^'-'-per locut ioiis . Under : ;ie view that il locut ion- 
ary f^- JO IS an asj.ect of sc-rcDce meaninj-, ? I locut ionar>' acts ;»re sense- 
perlocu. ions . 

• An specially i r^rtant ;-r'.*pL'r- sub<;et of the set of sense -per locutions 
cons is., of tho »e effects who>e success in\'^lves that aspect of meaning 
callcti force, I i locur ionar\' I'jts are quite ob\iousl;. members of this set, 
that is, they a"e t'orcc -ptj:'lcj'.iti ons . lo see tha'. there are sense- 
perlocutions which are not force-[)erloc'Jt ions , consider the usefulness of 
presupposed semantic material. If there is no reason to doubt a spe.tr -r's 
presuppositions, we usi'all • impl>' assume tliat they are correct, that is, 
we become convinced ot ^'h^'i*' correctness. But what is presupposed 
material Is, by definiti.:a. Independent of the i I locut i onary force of tlie 
sentence In which it is imii^..'. AH of the following sentences communicate 
a presupposition on the ^arv of the speaker ■ that- Mt-i ton owned a Picasso. 
For this reason they may all tCjUall) w:ll he u: 1 to get the addressee to 
believe that Morton owned ■'ic-..^so. 



(44) Sam saw Morton's Picasso, 

(45) Did you see Morton's Picasso.' 

(46) Take'a look at Morton's Picasso. 



(47) I promiiic tu li)uk :ii Mo ct oil's IMlmsso. 

Now while every i I loi-ut ionar.v ;jct is :i t'on'o -[u-r I ocut i ()n , uol i-very 
t'orce-per loL ut i on is .;ui, i I locut ii>iM ry :\cx , The most tyi)i(.Ml examples ot • 
pcrlocut ioiia ry ae'ts<'lii tlu' old, iMri'o^ei- sense whieli e.\clikles illoention- 
ary acti. turn out to be rt)ixe-|UM-hn.-ut ions , Jii I'ael . A >.'ertaiii iiuestion 
might bo'insult ing under some c i n.uinst aa^L-s , v>here the eorrespotul i tii^ asser 
tion might not. A promise mi v;iil pU'ase an addressee by virtue ot its be- 
ing a promise, wliere another i 1. loeut ionary act would fail to have this 
effect. What J i s t ini^u i slies i I U)eut i ona ry .aet s from other sorts of Toree- 
pcrlocufions is, tirst. the aulomat ie ■ ty of tiie success of ■ tlie act and. 
second , the very d i rec r re 1 at it^nsh i p between t he ac t i>er formod and t hj.» 
ill.pc^jt ionary fo/v..v the utt.-r atence. for an i 1 lociit i ona ry act to 

sui^ccred, all t.liat "'i s rec^uired is i lU' utterinji of a sentence with a certain 
foi^ce under certain conventional conditions. These conditions,' the 
felicity conditions, are established by society, are finiti- in no.iber. and 
are generally such that it ca!i easily be Ll-tirmined l)er<>reiiand whether 
thev :ire satisfiL\l or not.^ It i -S for this reason that sjuakers re always 
he' responsible for ti.eir i I I ecut i ona ry .lets. While there are conditions 

the suce'.;s!'i) performance of nun - i I loc lit i ona ry per locut ionary acts, 
such as, "IN. tii;C »in Klrcssee be sensitive about somethin;.; in order to 
be offeruied b;. .rs mention, t^ .so ct.)nditions are neitiier conventional nor, 
in .general, swh tfiat it ca be i nfa 1 1 i b ly det i-rm i ni-d beforehand that they 
have been fiiet. ifve r-e I a t i onsh i p between the illocut ionary forc( of an 
utterance and rh^ i 1 loeut ionary aet w[)ic!i is thereby [K-r formed is .direct 
in the^sense th:it havin^: pv-^ ' ■ ited th^ per'formance of the act of hiuiself, 
the speaker lias perfor:;:td a: i- I '.bable by tlie s:niie predicate. "S'ob^e 

quViht to the utterance of a : act.- v%ita the i I locut ionary force, f, it 
the fel:^ity conditions iiavc beer: met, then it is correct to sny that the 
utterer has fed. ^ 

The direct relationship between an i I 1 ocut i<Mia ry act and the illucii- 
t ionary fojve )f an uttered sentence partiall;-- vindicates AusMn's much- 
discussed claim that i I loc tit i ona ry acts are conventional acts isee, for 
e.xamj)le, Strawson hi"!). Accordin,'. to the point of view of the [)resent 
work, i 1 1 ociit ionai\v ;ict s re conventional not only in tiiat the conditions 
wliich guarantee rlieir success are conventional, iuit also in that they are 
uirectly related rj as[>oct s of meaning which, b> tiie definition 1 liave 
been u:Wn.L;» always :;ianifcst t:u':;\scl ves in terMS formal properties of 
sentence^, that is, according; to the conventions ot" a natural Kiji.L;uage. 

The 1 1 loc ■ :onar>- urce uf .i, sentence lias l'';e unique ab.il ity to change 
the real world. In [Ciciu ra 1 t be 'rel a : i oirs'h i p In-tween the meaniriji of 
uttered 'entenc*. s and the re;i I world is much mori- tem.-ou.s. the most 

part, the meai.ia.: of an utterance is ot douhl" remove fr^m facts a!)OUt tiie 
real world. B>' .t:* riai^ sentences w i t-ii parti. '. ir meanings, si-jcakers ' _ 
convey as^iects uf their holiefs ar.d ..tlitudes. But this, of course, is 
a far cry from their actually hi.inti t fiosy' ;.t t i t nd -s or holding those 
beliefs. It i-s a serio:^s rnist.ike to jlaim thnr attitudes, belief.^^, and 
so on f i nd il i rec t ref 1 ect.i ua in i i ngu i st i c fo . ;:i . Rat her , it is' 'Jiat we 
wish to do with our utterances tiiat determines v^hich, i ^]_Jiai-i-^i\jJiiJ 
fe'"?! ings and estimations of the world we express throirvih the iiied t um ef 
la'*«gv.age . And l)ecause a -speaker's true beliefs and attitudes are by no 
means indicative of real states ot" affairs, it is an even more serious 
error pretend as tr.tnigh situatijms have a direct influence on the t'orms 
of I an ; ;ua g e . Wh i 1 o ' I o e u t i o n"s" Til e" "'If a speaker b e 1 i ev 1> s ""X"; e says V . " 
or "If it has just • )p{)ed raining, the speal.e.i would ^say I," might be 
conv>?nient, they and tlieir kin should be prevented fr-om masquerading as 
■trjjthful representations of the way language functions.- 
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19"*"*), iv . L^ikiM't* lliU«Si. Ill J iM'.ts^Mi (. '"Si. I\>r coiitrir\ vii^-ws, sl'c 
Praser 119^1,. ;iiul \iuK>rsoti il'JtiSi. 

" - But cf. Cuja'ir'J li)"! ) , fiM:>-:;<)(,. 

Th I's phcnoiiK'non is di s^MJSscd iii vaovc vlriail mi S;u]i»v"K I'J^fi). 
■' Cf. IkH'lIdii anil I.akuff li)"!], ik-rini^LT r/l-ikufr (19"J, 

1975) . 

Srulock Il9h9. 19"J. 19^Uh. iPJ'D), ami Cr^'iu 119 .'^ 

^ > ■.cry similar vicvv is (.-xprfS-^i'Ll i ii 1. i olu-n ih.)''.^). 
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What You Can Do with Words: 
Politeness, Pragmatics, and Performatives* 

Robin Lakoff 

University of California-Berkeley 



In the hi'-tory' cf t runs t\.u'inat i na I ^ranmuir. wc c;in trace an Interesting 
set ef devc lopment s , from the earliest years to the present, with legarJ 
to I IP ,';a 1 St s ' views about the Tunc lion of syntactle rules, their t'orm, anJ 
their placr in the total grariupir. 

The rcceiveJ theory has lieen , anJ In some elrcles still is, that syntax 
is essentially autonomous: syntactic rule makes reference to syntactic , 
phenomena and nothing else; all the information one neetls to Jet ermine > 
whether, in a particular environment, a syntactic rule shall apply is it- 
self syntactic . 

If one can make such an assumption with confiJence, one finds oneself 
leading a comparatively easy life, syntactically speaking. Ihe area of 
syntax is relatively small (compared, say, to what we emerge with if we 
thrc in semantics and pragmatics); one can restrict the shape ofv;one"s 
riile.-. quite nicely and severely, as well as restricting the sorts pf' 
phenomena the rulcs are to account for. In tiiis way,' the strict svntacti- 
cian narrows down his poss i hi I i t i cs , but he also gi'ins the feeling that 
what he is doing is passiblo. He is not working .with innumerable options, 
uncountable and uncontrollable condition's on hideously complex" rules , and 
tangled hierarchies of ^t-CC-ptalM I i ty between i;ood sentences and bad ones. 
For the pure syntac t ic i an , the majority of sentences are either good or 
bad. Once you loose the torrents of semantics and pragmatics, you find 
yourself dealing with variation and varMaliility in its infirtite variety. 

The purpose of this pap^ is, among other things, to disxruss some 
areas where autonomous syfrf/lx fails to function a^ a vial)l(5 theoretical 
construct: I will mentilwl a few of the phenomena it cannoj^deal with, 
and 1 s t cons c cj u en 1 1 y r;jTc. out of I i n gu i s t i c s . J t ').- s^^'«jftTine times a r gued 
tha- piMgmat ic phenomL^na nlf the type I shaU^ be falk'ihg^.about are indeed 
out 'f the purview of 1 iai;u>>^t ics , since they a'rc ;potl,'ystrict ly speaking,"' 

* Re search unde. . t - paper"h<is. been partially supported by the 
National Scicnct\ on, under Orant f;NJ|F (IS- ."S'l 70. /Among the people, 

too numerous to pk ut i ^-n who have bccu; 'he V'ntVi I ■ i d the conception and . 
writing this pa per , \\ i;houl (I ^ 1 tTc.^i-'^'^ ^ 'Ti'.7 ' ^ , Fo rman , Geo rge 
Lakoff, r-on I.arkin, Mi kei 0 ' ?r{:i Uexi?^ Nliisa-aky;^^ the members of 

Linguistics IS.*^ at the liniversiry of Ca I i.fo^n i 4 ,- Berkeley, in the Spring 
of 1975; and es;^ -l i .i ! ; >■ |.\ndy lingers, who^^ irrAQ^,ing of the, con ft'^reficc , 
discussions witli me, cintj alternate shaming and x^ncouragemcnt mad;e tliis 
paper possiiile. if not /Llowuright proliable, ' '■' 
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grammatical phcnomLMia , but ratluM" r-otlc'Ct all sorts of noii- 1 iiij;u^t ig/favj^fs- ' 
about tho speaker^ his cnv i roiiincn'tj", aiul the real worKl. My p' is i t.U^ -i i;" ' 
that this is, technically speaking-^ ba Idcr^lash . , If t;wo sciUenccs/arl'] ' 
apparently 5>i\oii>Tnous . anJ if an aJUressee react s onj!: way to on/^an\J' -Aiic^T !u?j'/ 
way to the oth*^r, he is di scr iminat in>; between thei^ on 1 i iij;u i st'ir -'iiAolJiJi^ll;? v** ' 
If, conversely, I find Miat I may utti-r a parti<.-ulaV sentence in V>ru''.sfoF,t «' 
of social environment, but cannot appropriately utter the same wo:t;(.U^Jp/^'"\ ' 
another, although I have' the same message to convey, I must susiffct that,' 
this is part of my linj»uistic knowledge Just as mueli as its i s ,^^^1*;^ of ni'y 
cultural heritage, or whatever I brin>i to my int erpretar io;i of, t.he^ scntviiclp"* 
from my .real -world experience., If the effect iveiies\s o f ccuiymin i cat ion is 
at issue, I maintain that the problem is one for l,T^gu isf>;; to worf- on^^' 
often v^ith' the cooperation of other kinds of s^joi':! aJU sf,'^^ (anthropologists, 
psychologists, sociologists, literary critics, and' 'ot\hei- s ) , but it is .in j 
our range of competence. As we shall see, some of the /ni 1 1's - that ari"* most 
purely syntactic, or were thought to.be so. r semantic and pragmatic , 
environments that must be s pec i f i it we a i » > app 1 y t lie* ru I c C or rec 1 1 y , 

One problem that seems crucial if we (\rv [o make much progress in 
understanding how we sjieak, has received minimal attention from linguists: 
this is the question of why tiiere is a transformat ionaT component altogether.' 
Most of the phonological rules we can think of seem clerrr in /their purpose: 
they simplify complex clusters, make it easier to get from one sound to 
another, dissimilate too-close seijueiices of sound-, etc. Of course, there 
are the puzzling exccjitions, but b\' and large*, we can generally understand 
why rules exist mediating between the phonct ii- and the phonolog ica I ■ struc- 
tures of a language. Would that the situation were aaalogous for syntax! 
True, in a few -'i stances, reasons have been proposed for curtain rules 
(such as cqui -Nl^-dclct ion . or extraposition) on the grounds that these ■ 
rules made surface structures easjcM* to perceive and process than tl^eir' 
underlying structures were Xcf. i-.evcr and bangendoen li)7J), And there are 
some rules the reasons for which arc more or less t ransparent ( I i kc Y- i 
movement and many topicalira: lon rules generally) , hut by and. large, why 
we need most of tho rules that we have .found to exist ih s\ntax,.and more 
specifically, why they exist, in language a'fter language, in the form in ■■ ' 
which tliey are found, i r. en i Lima, ajid one wc simll have to understand if 
we are to produce a credible grammar of viny language^ let" alone a credible 
theory of languav:<.'. Among the hardest cases are tliose where the change in 
structure betwce?. lo.v'.ical and sui'face' form does .not make for clearer per- 
ceptual strategies; where, in fact, the change may complicate the structure 
and make the communication hai-dtr- to decode thtin might he des.red'. What I 
want to do in the course of this .paper is look at some of these par-t icu-1 ar ly 
nasty cases, to seo if wi^ can supply any rr^a^ons for the exists ace of such 
complicating rules, wli ether in the s>'nta\ [i roper or in other areas of our 
communi jat ive competence. 

One such p!-o[ile'n arises when what is said is tlie opposite, or very 
nearly so. of what is meant. Sometimes this- 'is signaled b>- special words 
or intonation; in writing and among more subtle speakers, it is not^ If. 
we assume that the business ot' grammatical i-ules is to make logical struc- 
tures more' int e 1 1 i g i 1>I e . what are we to do with a situation whei'c. pre- 
sumably by some "rule of sarcasm." scnt-.-Mi" ill^j is uttered meaning its 
apparent opposite (la): 

(1) a. .John is an idiot. 

b. John's a real genijjs. 

or. when an apparent d^. larative utterance. (2b). is to he taken as the 
imperative, (2a) : 
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(2) 'a: .0|)t?ii tlu' vlooi- t'ur iiH'. 

b. ' riui't ' s i'iL;ht, t r'"i-L' uliiK- I try tn o^kmi tlu* iloor 

with m>' l>r()kr*i nu. 

! In tlU' casi' i>r saV' i^ui r r.i . ni,iki' .1 t'rw >',oikm*.i 1 i .m t i oiis . lii-st, 

sarcastic, anil mcan^^ sonn-:' uik-; 1 1 iiuiu ;i r\ . ratlu-r tlian tlu' I'ovi'rso, 
(3al is an uiilikiM)- carul i t l' t'or a <:\\\a^\ \c > v.\v:\i)'\ ni" r\i)ri'Ss i ni', l.Sbi: 

(.3) a. Vou'rt^ triTihU t lioiu'.lit 1 c^^^ : , « " .1 

'b. How thuuy,hi til I >ou .in*! 

Sccoiiil, it solMiis lik^'ly th.it '^ark^Msm !!iii«;t bi' usrJ whi'ii Vhv ^.-otn (.'^rj 
moaning of tju' slmUlmicl' i v'oiist rn.i Irj c \i n fifiiiM \ l' tu ^oiiu'lioiiv 4. i>ht*.'n the 
aililr(.\^j;L'L^ , tlu)u^h ju^t a^^ Dt'trn ^;u"ic thii J i>:irt > . 

Some" times, t(>i), ^^a i-i .i Jol's not ^.-on-ii .t of tli-- '\)p!">s i t r" L)f thi' 
statemLMit itself, but iMther inclii'^, "1 don't biM ■ \ ! :nn ''a>' — . 

that is, i-ailu'r than tin- conti-nt <m' the t a t mi'-n 'uiat; : .im'sl^!, mu' 
the felioit>- corulitioiis nui'niall v tiifJr i' 1 y . :i ^ a ' >^! '.l tUv 1 a va t i Vt--. 
utterance is ru^;ateJ: ^ • . \ 

(4) 1 see Si von' s \- i luM c a t i n>; hiniselt' on I ■ " 

15) Nixon's su|i]H)|-t in tlie p j 1 1 }'.a^> i^oiu- ' juin Jfi'', .to 

J"'^. in a 'Aini'.le nienth: 

Anil we shonUl not niaki' thi" mistake 01 r. •.t-m.; - t r- thi- sarcastic mmi - 
tcnce (la-) is reali>- tfu- compU'te L'qii i va 1 . a ; 'i ii r-n^iri- (lb), 'nie\ 
are not mutual l.>" ^iibst i tiital)le; rather, t-". -e ai. Ji^^tinct environments iii 
which sarcasm is approj)r i a t e , arul othei's ' the sti'ai\;ht nej;ative st, 'ce- 

ment is the thi.n>; to sa>*. So a rule tfi , V'-v posit i\eness of a stai- 

tencc \i\ the cnvironinent 1 *-sa I'cast i c | j-- such j^/ /i'^n- tlovice will^ be • 
uni;at i s factor)' , as shoulJ he evident. 

Another difficurt problem to uoti- ''-lefT)- in passing; is that of dis- 
t i njtju i slii n.i; l)etweeu sarcasm and ii'ori)'. Kasicall>', sai'casm is exclusive of 
the S])eaker: it makes mockery of someone el^^e, wii i I e i I'ony usual 1>' in- 
cludes 'the speaker as one of t he "ta rtii- 1 s . Hence une is not usual 1>' hui't 
by irony directed at one, since the dii^'Ctoi- is a tai'iu't too; i)ut sarcasm 
is generally painful. Anotfier distinction i^ that ^.hin^is can be ii'onic, 
while Sarcasm seems r>ec'."^ ^a i- i 1 \* to be perforjiied witli malicious intent, like 
lyin^, and therefore L'an have only a human {\'or <>ov.]c peojile like me, a 1 si> 
feline but not, for L-xainple, canine) su!>ieet. 

(b) a. It's ironic tfiat Nixon j'.ot himself intvi all that trouble 
because iie wanted the i'.natest landslide in histor>'. 
b. ' 1 1 ' >=i sa i e t ha t i 1 1 ' s a rea 1 I'.en i us . 

But this ^I'ts us no ilosor to 1 i nv'.u i st i ca I I >- re 1 cvant rules i'ov 
sarcuzi?, and iron>-. The [>roblem hc•^e is tliat these are cases whei'e tlie 
surface structure (piire faic fi'om the !oi;ical structure, but not a full 
180 decree tiirn away. If it wei- • r.he latter, we would find it relativel>' 
easy to formally- ciia ract er* i :e t he - i'l' 1 a t i f)nsli i p !)etween the intended mean- 
ing and the surface st ructure . A; it i Mm- 1 iij^iu i ■ ' i c tlieor>" sophisticated 
enough to relate even simj> ■ case^4 of .uva^n, to'^their underlying structui'es 
has not been envisaged, noi- is it likel>- t. ' hv for some time^'let alone a 
theory able to predict wlien a strucrure will be interpi'eted as sai'castic 
or as ironic. 

Sometines, we don-'t sav a tli iiifi'd i reet 1 >■ boeause th^* thought under- . 
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lying it is abhorrent to recall or express, or it is t'oareJ tnat the 
addressee will think so. So we may resort to {"n) when we m^'an (7b): 

(7) a. How about a roll in the hay" 
b. Let's fuck, 

[ft is a corollary of this t*ict about euphemism thjir makes a sentence like 

Paul Postal's (8) famous fi)r reasons other than its iir^j^uistic importance: 

(8) The blonde got it caught in the fan,} 



.\ Here, there is an apparently ext ra- 1 , n^^ui s t ic reason why (7al means 
what it does, as well as why we have chor^'n a roundabout way of sa\'ing what 
we mean. This is one more reason why we must incorporate pragmatics into 
linguistic descriptions, or else risk counterexamples to the claiin that the 
application of rules facilitates the understanding of sentences. Wc will 
eventually want to establish a hierarchy governing the application of 
rules: ease of -^^inder standing the message sometimes takes preced^Tice over 
other factors --but , as we shall see, sometimes it does not. 

Another odd sort of locution occurs when we are in a position where 
the only thoughts that come to mind are critical, hut manners demand we 
say something (and something nice, at that). The well-known rule of 
linguistic popularity. *'if yon can't say something nice, don't say it at 
all," and its corollary, "if you don't say anything at all, I'm going to 
be insulted," are at work here, but because these rules are known to be 
in effect in such situations, such statements are seldom taken at face 
value. So the (a) sentences of the example-, iielow really convey the same 
meaning as thn (b) sentences; an addressee familiar with American conver- 
sational ritual can imriiediatoly translate (a) as (b). Occasionally, cf 
course, we are dealing with a real ambiguity: not only has the speaker 
said (a), he means la). The \'ery fact that we find such ambiguities should 
indicate to us that phenomena such as this are part of the rules %ic use tc 
understand language, and cannot be exempted from linguistics, any more than we 
can leave them home from cocktail parties. 

(9) a. Ke aren't getting any younger, 
b. You're looking old. 

(10) a. Margaret is so capafile. 

b. Margaret is ugly .^nd general !)■ undesirable, but 
she washes dishes rucely. 

(11) a. lie r cakes are so ,7K:)i.rf:. 

b. Her cakt^s taste like cotton batting, but wot cotton 
batting, 

(Gricc has discussed such cases under the rubric of conversational Tm- 
plicatiire, a ttipic we shall return to nt length later.) 

The same sort of ind irccttK\ss is sometimes found in declarative sen- 
tences used to convey commands or requests: 

(12) a. It 's hot in here, 
h. Open the window. . 

Then there are other tyjies, more directly related in superficial 
form to the meanings they coiu-ey, hut also more complex superficially 
than the underlying r.entences. In each of the following, the (a) sentence 
is the more complex case, the ^b) ser^tenco its simpler apjiro/.imate de- 
notative equivalent: 
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(13) a. Please pass tijc s;ilt. 

b. pass the salt. . , 

(14.) a. Can you pass the salt'' 

b. Pass the sa 1 t . 

In Gordon and Lakoff (1971) y rornvil sclioine is proposed to Jiandlc some 
of the relationships amonj^ some of these ind i rue 1 1 y-c on v eyed nic;jninj;s and 
their surface structures. It docs not, liowovcr, tell us why the particular 
surface structures that occur do occur, althoujih it does provide some 
interesting possible explanations for how wc understand as wc do those 
conveyed meanings we find. 

Much has been written about the s.mtax cmd sunumtics of tag sentences^, 
but the question be^ijed by ev'e.ryonc {:|inong whom 1 ;im proud to include my- 
self) is vhy tags are used at all. t!lcarly taij- fo rmat ion is a complex rule 
to state » and clearly it complicates the superficial structure of sentences. 
Sometimes, at least. (15a) seems to be rouyjhly ei^uivalent to (ISb). (It^a) 
to (16b): 

(15) a. That's .lohii's mongoose, isn't it? 

b. I think that is John's nionjioo;.;e, but [ 'm clieckinv; 
to be sure you think so. 

(16) a. Take thi? garbage out, won't you? 

b. I'm telli'ij; you to take the garbage nut, but I 
can't be absolutely certain you'll do so. 

Tags have the effect of hedging- -pro tec t in g a speaker from the consequences 
of his speech acts. They give (a comnuind, a declaration) with one hand 
and take with the other. As such, they are very useful devices, but their 
function cannot be discovered purely through recourse t.o syntax. Looked 
at from a syntactic point of view alone, the rule of tag- format ion appears 
a useless excrescence on the face of transformational formalism, (More- 
over, tag-Q and tag-order formation, for many, reasons , cannot be identified 
with each other when looked at as' purely syntactic phenomena. Vet these 
complicating, id ios>Tic rat ic rules are in many ways alike. Their true , 
similarity is discoverable orjly with reference to their pragmatic functions:'' 
the conversational situations that permit their use.) 

Related to tags ^uite closely (pragmatically if not syntactically 
or semantical ly) is the/ use of a group of verbs of thinking, in the first- 
person s ingu 1 ar present , to in t reduce dec larat ive sentences . Here , too . 
we cannot take the surface forms at their face value. These verbs in these 
environments do not describe an act of cogitation; rather they have a 
softening effect on the declarative i 1 locut iona ry force of the sentence. 
Compare the sentences below: 

(17) a. I guess we've got to go now. 
b. We've got to go now. 

Sentence (17a) is not a statement about the speaker's mental processes, 
therefore it is not possible for the addressee to comment on that part of 
the speech act with a rejoinder like flS): 

(18) You're a good guesser". 

When such verbs like guess, think, and believe are used to describe the 
speaker's act of cogitation, sentences like (IS) do constitute possii?le 
rejoinders. Compare (18) as n reply to (19): ^ \ 

(19) (How many beans are in the jar?) I guess there are . 1 806--how \ 
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close Am 1 . ;/ 

In an oarlitT \Ki\)i'V (K. I.akuft' r.H^'.) i , l s;iiLl th.it verbs like rjiwr.s in (17a} 
were bein^ usetl "pert'ortiui t i vel > . " iioy.ers (I'J"*!) has Ljuite correctly crit- 
icised this formulation: L»l>viously b\ •;.n!i'u} somethini'. I'm "i>t /'cr/ cj/mjfh/ 
an act of ijiiessin^ or thinkiny^, su that these verbs in^t an' n<it per- 
formative. . But I think that tlie pr^'sence of one'ot' tliese verl>s in the 
surface structure represents a hyi', ical' structure cout^iinitiy: the abstract 
performative verl) |say|, when the sentence is utti-reJ In a specific prai;- 
matic context: namely, that the spoaker wishes to divest himself of some 
of the responsi l)i I i t>- \'ov his assertion, In this respect tliese verbs per- 
form a function simihu* to ritit nt' rai: questions anil bedy^es, discussed 
be I ow . 

In any event, it is i n t ere'^ t i n^; to nc)te tliat. unvler tliis (admittedly 
sketchy and pre I isni nar>' ) i>roposal, .i supiM'ficial lexical item like tlunk 
and guvss may have at le.ist two distitur iler i '.at i ona I histories, arising 
from eitlier of two loi^ical structures. ; ii. the "'^iiiijOe" use of i/uoss , ex- 
emplified by sentence { 1 i-M , all the !iie:inin.i\ po'^tulates that constitute 
and underlie the 'Surface verii th<:ik are pve^ei c in the loi'/ical structure, 
under the vrrb node if there is one. iiut i'oy the more complicated tyj)e, 
exemplified in (l^a), tin- vei-li i .) ei>mposite o\ av^t^t of mean in postu- 
lates I in the loy^ieal structure) uu! a set ot' pr:i I'jila t i c conditions that 
must be met. In thi'; respect* the distinction bi'tween uhat we mii^ht call 
the "two verbs r.hink'' i >:reate.' and more complex than betv%een, for ex- 
ample. Postal's ( I "twe verb-."- i*;r;: ;7./ , " all uf whose d i st i n^u i sh i n^i 
characteristics were to be found iri tlK- loi^ical structure. 

Close f)raL:m:itic relatives of tlv.' two sentence -types al'ove are the 
hed.^es discussed by tl . I.akol'f (l^.'.'.M. Tlu'>' ma>" bede,e entire speech-acts, 
that is,, dilute their i 1 locut ionary force, like the verbs iust disciissed, 
or parts of speech acts, (^r lexical iti-ms witliin sentenves, Compare, for 
example, (JOa), v%*hero'tlu' hedi.',e .soft.i moiiifies an adjective explicitly 
I>resent in the Sentence, and ( J(M) ) , where it modit'ies or dilutes the force 
of the declarative speech act by modifyin.i; the abstract per format .1 v^^ verb" 
[•say\, not present in the sui face sentence: 

(30) a. .John is sort a dumb. 

b. It sorta seems like I've tuid >-ou that ;i mi 1 1 iun 
t imes a 1 ready . 

Pass i V i za t i on i the most obviou-^ly s>'nt;u'tic ca^^e of a rule that 
complicates the l(\i^ical st ructure- -probab.ly for reasons of added prai^matic 
commutiica t i veness — but the facts are not well uViderstood'r A y;reat deal 
has been written on the form of the' [Wiss i v i :at ion rule, aiid on "mot i va t i nj^" 
a transformational relationship lu* tween ac t i ve and passive sentences. 
What is left larj.;ely unexphired is the reason why we have both actives and 
passives, and, i--:oreover, ran tin,*: that this is a binarrc rule in many ways, 
why it exists in so many lanL;uai;es, I will sa>' no more about the many ; 
problems of pass i v i za t inn here, siiiee I have amply exposed my perj-^lexity 
elsewhere (R. I.akof f l'.^7 1 ) . 

We now come to the prai^matic, thou>di not syntactic, converse of the 
verb-s of thinkini^: sentences in which the performative verb is explicitly 
realized. Althou>ih the j>resence of exj)licit performative verbs ouj;ht mt , 
in theory, affect the interpretation of sentences, sentences that contain 
them are not equivalent to simple sentences without overt performatives, 
any more than are Vhedi^edi^- utterances \onta in ini; tai^s, /erbs of thinking* ■ 
and hedges. It had been a great worr>" i'ov adherents of the so-called 
"performative analysis" that sentences containing explicit performatives 
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wore not ec^iiivalont to sc'n;.t.'in.-t-'. with "iihst j\k' t imu-s , ms this sl-lmiil-U 'to 
be a coiintorcxamfd o to the >.'l:iiiit. \i'ttKiil\\ thJrt.' was no nooJ to 
at thint;s this way. any moro than thcro is .i noiKl to assunio attivi-s and 
lyissivcs aro fully 01)11 i va 1 lmu . obviously, ;is \t\ ail thosi* ^asos, wo havo ' 
two or more options, anil tho\- aro nor I'lit, irL'h' 4'roo options: riilos an- 
applied for a I'oason. Just as wl- find vii'tuallK- n(i i.msos ot' L'.\ai.t synonymy 
between lexical items in a .lan.i;uav'.o. tlioi'o is uo roiison why \\o sliould 
expect two senton^'es ti> bo exaot paraphasos of/ono anotlu-r. It's [possible, 
but not necessary. IndoL-d. in the intciL-st of/ economy of thi.- ^4 rainiiia r , it 
is in a sense to the advanta^.:o ot' a v; rainiiiar tiV ha\ o as few ovc r 1 :i ps - - 1 i ko 
.svnonyms and paraphrases- p^ssiblo. Wh\' h./vi- two wa;-s to sa\* the same 
thin^ when one does as wo 11? ihar this is th/- case in sent one es w i t li and 
without suj)Lif ic i a 1 1 \- prosrnt p'-r forma t i Vl-. i/,ui in.- sL'«.-n b\ comp ir i n.v'. rho 
fo 1 lowini: : / 

a. 1 'm to! 1 in^ you that 1 ''l 1 do it ^ 

0. I'M do it . 

(22, a. I 'ill rellini', \ on to slop tiio U)\\: 

h. Slop t iiov; -. . 



The (a) sentence-, in these two e,\;niiples ar(' most ajit tn be used in case tlu' 
speaker has reason to suppf)se the addrossi'o .won ' t do his ])ai't in making 
the speech aer sik ee> ^ I'u i . lor instance, jin 1 1 ,l , tiie spi-aker has reason 
to fear he won't be believed' (a tiL'Cessar\- L-oiuiition {'ny :i suecessful de- 
clarative utterancej; in ( JJa ) , that he w(^'t !)e , oiie\-ed . Otherwise, there 
is no reason to reim'oree thi- pi-r t'orcia r i vo \ Mrhoui'Ji sent one l-s with ex- 
plicit ptM'forniat 1 \ ;:ii>' sei'in thi- ant i t lies i s\o t' SLinenees with liedced 
perfoi'ma t i ves , actually t I:e\ ' re not tii.i! t'ai* .iV;irt pi'ai;ma t i (.'a 1 1 y : both 
occur where the speaker l;ieks so 1 t'-^on i"i doiu-e , \otli ai'c oj)posed to the 
simple unembe 1 1 i shid speech act, .i;td burh rL\pres\^nt exercseenees added to 
the sim[ile lo.«',ieal st rue t un- i n t h^- interest ot' ni.Nkinc. it elear how >'ou 
feel about wh.it ymi're -ayini.i. rat hi- 1- tis.m beini'. iiieri'l ^ eoncerned witli the 
transmis s iofi of i n t'ormat ion . (l\>i- di^;cussion ol' tliis problem, cf, 
larkin and ()*MalU'\- 1'.'";^, 

• 'Also paradoxic.il lit' wl' m 
the. biisin'.^^^s of 1 ;ini:ua>'.o 1 ari- ha-ut 
of the utterance far ^ui';mss'.'s i t 
such scntotK-es 00 o.xist; 
tences, but more -^hv., le 
of course, as ui-ul- ;ok1 
shorter versicMis, e\ietl\. 

signal to ^ fu- iddre^srr tiia ^ . 

shall discuss t h i notion i -n 1 1 1 -d • ■ ! , > 1 1 1 1 i m i 1 1 ? • i- it 1 .»n n f h /i 1 ■ m .1 / 

with the (juesrion o !" how t h 
more or different joir.:*uin i im 
case, devoid df fv)th i I'na 1 



tiiat eoniimiii I ea t i ni; [)ure inf. rin.-ition i^ 
iotis in whicii tlu- ^uperi'icial leni^tli 
.■o;!i:;uin i ca t I ve eontiait. Wy a 1 / i' i jili t s , 
xhry <:\v tile saiiif Thiiii: as o,r1uM' son- 



niif Tiling as o^rher 
nid- loss e t't' i c i flit i ;.■ . Vet tho> do exi/;t. And, 
)tiu'r^ 



■r^ [^'1 i p.t -out , tlu >' are not i-qu i v.yl en t 
Ihe vk:\'\ f.iet til, it thei'L' is a violatii 



to tlie 
ion IS a 

sor;iL-t !i i n l: nut ot' the ordin.ii-y is up. We 
si.;n:ilL-d '.- i « 1 1 .! t I i >i\ later at length, aloii>', 
• e. vni) i n;i t i s i j^na I * v i o 1 .1 1 i on works to iiiipar 
i \ e eon t ont . t o :in ut t erance than the si mp 1 e 
and \ !ol,itiMn, ecwitain*. lor instaiKe, the/ 
fa) .sentences in the e\,::![il('; ImMhw eor respond in connotation, tht)Ui',h 0/1 1 
sent encL-> : / 



crudely, to the' 



(23) a. ft can be ^:i\<\ of Miss (Irunt:. tfiat she is, perhaps not the 
most acctinif^l i '>hed aeeord i<in i '■;t in B 1 o()m i n,i;t on , Indiana, 
b. Mi:vs tlrtiiit; pla\'s the aeeordion badl\'. 
{2-^} a. ■ l>o you tliink \du couKl pL-rhaps h)wer your voice n few 
hund red doL' i b 1 es" ' 
b. Shut up : '■• I , , 

'; i : • 

It IS well-known to evor\tine who ever attended hiL;h school that many 
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of the items on the fore^nin^ list are the special hanes of your average 
English teacher, whose function is to inculcate in lier students a passion 
for clear and |irecise diction., I and many people 1 have known have been 
warned never to use particles or hedges; not to liegin sentences with "1 
don't think," because that showed you weren't thinking or witli "I guess" 
because that showed you were only guessing; never to substitute the pas'.ive 
for its corresponding active; ;vnd. to say things directly and succinctly. 
As we shall see, your average high-school l-nglish teacher showed thereby 
that she had an excellent inborn intuition about the rules of conversation 
and how they were to be applied, I'Ut she didn't confi'ont one problem; 
that real conversations seldom foUojw the rules of conversation and that 
deviations are always to some purpose, however mysterious or seemingly 
counter-productive to the interests of efficacious commun i L-at ion . Maybe 
like, and I guess, and paswves are sloppy or demonstrate a slothful turn ^ 
of mind; and maybe there are real reasons why wu can't get along without 
them. We shall see. 

Wc have seen in these examples that recourse to syntactic explanations 
won't help us understand much of language use; we must, in fact, look at 
the pragmatic aspect of communication and ask what communicative effect is 
achieved by the use of these devices. We find that there are, indeed, two 
basic motivating forces that cause us to jidhL-re to or violate our syntactic 
precepts. Stated briefly, these two rules of pragmatic competence are: 
(1) Make yourself cloar. [2] Be polite. These are the pillars of our 
linguistic as well as non- 1 i iigu i st ic interactions with one another. Usu- 
ally we don't get into too much trouble, we find we are pretty well under- . 
stood even while stay ing with in the basic rules governing politeness, and 
we find we can be polite or at least civil without impairing our intelligi- 
bility in commun icat ion . The crunch comes when a conflict arises. What, 
will happen when rules collide? Will a speaker opt lo be polite, and mis'- 
understood, or impolite or brustiue-, and clear? These are the questions 1 
want to look at in the rest of this pajier. In particular, I shall address 
myself to quest ions ■ 1 ike the following; 

• Are there "rules of politeness?" How do such pragmatic ru.es compare 

■in form and function with better -understood formal linguistic me'hanisms-- 

^phonological and syntactic, maybe even semantic, rules? 

•We know there are non- 1 ingu i st i c as well as linguistic ways of being 
polite (for instance, those ingeniously noticed and beautifully described 
in the works of lirving- Hof fmnn, where we see that non- 1 ingui st ic pol iteness 
can be reduced to prec i sely-descr i bable and predictable actions). Are the 
two connected? If we can show that they are, we have made an interesting 
discovery--that linguistic rules are, perhaps , subcases of more far-reaching 
human behavioral rules. Linguistic competence is only one type of cognitive 
competence; projier non-linguistic behavior can be thought of as "grammat i cal , " 
aberrant non-1 ingui st ic behavior as **d; that is to say, non-linguist ic 
human behavioral patterns can be reduced to the same formal sets of rules 
as linguistic patterns are: often they will share rules, as wc hope to 
show here. Hopefully this remark w,i 1 1 not get the advocates of human free- 
dom and theological free-will upset. ■ We're not, as everyone should know by 
now, setting up prescriptive rules for the way people are supposed to be- 
have, any more than the rlilef in Chomsky's Syntactic Structures told people 
how to form nice sentence^^. We are describing what we see--reduc i ng the 
apparent chaos of human interaction, linguistic and otherwise, to predict- 
ability. '.'This, does not mean we can predict what you will do, any more 
than knowing the rules of English sv-ntax allows us to predict what yow will 
say. We graciously leave you your autonomy; all we want to do is to under- 
stand,, say, .why word B follows word A in a sentence, why action A generally 
precedes action B in a non - 1 ingu ist i c transaction. This understanding 
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comt s in tlie t'lu'in of ni U' -wr i t i ii^ . iHii* i^orkiiii* liyiu)tlK's i s is that thcsr 
two form<i of |>r».\J i c t i on involvt.^ similar kiiuls of j^i'iumm 1 i :a ri oiis , similar 
sorts of forma 1 isms . 

• We know there art' "orJiM' i n^s" of lin.miistic rult's, whether' in the 
traUitional transformational st-aso of orcU'i'tnl ruU's or whctiRM' tiic ordering 
'.s done in other ways. We know t'hat dift*i*rvnt results may ohtain if 
Rule 1 works on the output of Uulc 2, or vice versa --that sometimes one 
rule mujt have applied (even in a ca --o where normally the rule is optional) 
in order for another rule to r)e able to apply. Is there a similar process 
in the.^e pragmatic rules? Are rules sometimes mutually exclusive, some- 
times necessarily ordered in a particular way? Can one conceive of mis- 
order in of such rules and the aberrations in behavior that ini^ht result? 
I am suggesting, then, that the mechanism we have found to be operative in 
formal linguistitrs might just be part of the general human conceptual 
system by which we order- the world and arrange ourselves within it. And . 
we might find parallels to syntactic liehavior in pragmatic behavior, and 
beyond that, in non - 1 i ngu i st i c behavior. 

This paj>cr will bai-ely touch on tliese broad tpiestions: it remainS' for 
the .'future to formalize ivhat 1 sh'a 1 1 suggest infor'nally here. liut there 
do seem to be striking (larallels of various sorts between purely "linguis- 
tic"., syn tact ic behavior and this wider realm of para 1 i ngtii s t i c s , pragmatics, 
call it what you will. 

With tliese provisos in mind, let us return to the questions I posod 
a few m; .ites ago. Suppose we know it is necessary, in most human verbal 
(and,, of course, nonverbal! transactions, to make your intentions clear 
while at the same time avoiding offense. What happens when a conflict 
arises? 

W'e can answer this only by first understanding more about the rules 
of clarity and the rules of politeness, so that we can see more precisely 
in which respects they might collide and what the results of different 
sorts of collisions might be. We have, fortunately, a jirel iminary under- 
standing of what ive might call the rules of c lar i ty- -namely , C.r ice's (1968) 
rules of conversation, whicfi exist precisely for the reason of communica- 
tive clarity. They dictate saying as much and no more than is net-es sn ry ; • 
saying what is true, what is relevant, and saying it in a non -confusing 
way. Gr ice's cooper a.tive principle dictates that we strive to be unambig- 
uous in verbal interaction; that, further, when t here appea.r s to he 
ambiguity, we assume t lie re is something deejier going on. We might, in 
fact, i.ant to refer to something like a "priiuM.jile of ruivual sanity," 
that is, eacli particijiant in a transaction assumes, unless given strong 
reason to abandon tiiis belief, that the other person is acting rationally, 
doing and saying tilings for the ultimate jiurpose of acliieving communication 
in the most direct way. Any apparent violation is to be explained by re- 
course to other pr inc iples-- 1 i ke tlie rules of politeness, as we slia 1 1 show, 
or the dictates of certain formal styles, like poet.-y or drama, which 
impose special additional constraints in return for extra rewards. Maybe, 
too, we want to^'suggest an application here of the IMatonic Art of Measure- 
ment--if you have to work really li.'ird.to under staiul something, you will, or 
should, get correspondingly more' out of it than if the communication were 
crystalline in the first place. (We will have to permit exceptions to this 
rule for scholarly papers, of course.) 

Let me summarize Hr ice's maxims of conversation, bearing" in mind that 
we..are looking at them rather broadly here, as principles of interpersonal 
competence, extending beyond purely linguistic transaction. 

(I) Quantity: Be as informative as requi red/Be ^ ho more informative 
than required . ■ 
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(5) KL'/t?vj/i(.'».' ; rci'r'vj/if . 

(1) .Vj/)/Jt'r; P( '/■.■;/' i . -J. -1 11/. ; ; 

y,iic^-' inct . 

Wo m;i\' no t L" luM'c t ha r : 

• V io iMt i(Mis <.\\ist, lH)tli I II ; L*n t i DILI 1 .iiixl ot Ikm'u i r-i- . \*> wl- r.h.i 1 1 ;.liow 
liitor, i lit en t i I viDl/it ions avl- .'.lmum-i 1 1 y ».oiiiiii i r t l'J in lu^Um" to cotil'orm 
to another set of ruU's rh.ir wmilJ hi- vioLitcJ hy strict .'ilHum'<.'1K'<.' Io the 
rules of eonvorsat ion . 

■ • The norma 1 i n fo ri:i;i I Lonvo rsa r i on LU'^ i a I os '..a \'kci.\ 1 >■ from (Ir i ' s 
rules, usually with prior' -ijinaU'Ll u.irninv.-: to that oifuct . A v.'on\o rsa t i on 
that obsorvoil thi'sc ru 1 1^; liti-rilly u»miU1 \)c iinhi-a rah I o to oiujay.o in, or to 
listen to. 

• The rules hoM for iilhor t\i)<.'s ot' aLtions, if '> o can make lu-ei'ssa r>- 
changes in their fo rum I at i on . Ihus if, for- ins:aii».L'. yon are ivalkiiii^ LK)wn 
the street witli st)nKMMU', >ou neotl to \\'i\'e hiri allies .^s lo \ouj" intentions: 
which way yon will ualk. where \oii will ^'tnp, uhen ><ui will sinw ilown , 
and -'.o on. W.ilkiiii; uith soiin'ono t iun i a eooporMti\e action in soiiil' ways 
parallel ti> talkiii,; uith souil-oiio So you will inot atiito eiMise i ous I >• , in 
general! inilieate wIum'l' you will walk. anJ so on, h\- iMtlu'r subtle iiioveiiients 
of the l)OLly. Vou \s i I 1 ohser'\e ijiiant i t.y runiru'. only so niueh as to y:<.'t 
whert.' you'i'e .M.urii;. aial a( tfie saiin- time intlieatc to the otl\er person the 
way in which ytur'r'e i;n i lu; about j'.ottinv: thia'e. Sni>«.'rf I uou-- mo\onients like 
arm- f I a i i iny, I ki^'kiuL'. and ^o forth are \ iL'wial stiani,;ely, anJ conceal inv; 
one's intention to tuiai a cornii' until the last momont will also throw your 
partner off. Von make onl>' thi' t;io\c'^ tiiat really ^\L't you where >ou're 
goin^v^, no 'M'alse'* mo\es, whicli UouUl be eijui\aUMit to 1 i i^y-.n i s t i c lies. 
Obviously the rules a ih- s i inp 1 i f i ed in this case, since walkinv; is inlu-rontly 
a simpler' set of actions than t a 1 k i n , 'hut the basic , point' is ther-f, 

hike the rules of coruersat ion , the rules of politeness a ro Llesii^ned 
to get people throuiih cooperative transactions with a mi n i ma I amount of 
wasted effort, or frict-ion.. Unlike the rules of ci?nversat ion . tlie>'are 
to some vxterit mutual 1\- e.\clnsL\'e; ilifferent ones are applicable in dif- 
ferent feal-w'orMd .-^ i t ua t i t.'us , and ap[M\irr>: the wr'oru'. one at tlie wrt)iig time 
may eause as much fr i^'t ion as not apply in\^ any. We nM>' state tbeiri as 
fo 1 lows : 

{ I ) Fo r/r?, 1 1 i t \: : /•'< * L i n.j xj^'* ' i : n i i . ^ 

cqUiil .'rhiki' hi :n r'r ' ^ !■.•)• I . 

So; for instance. I^iii'- 1 is t'ollt>wod when tfie speakei* keeps his distance 
from tlic add res set.-; no it [km* asks about his personal affaii's noi* tells the 
addressee about his own; does not use particles like ">ou know," "I guess," 
"well,'* since these tend to reflect personal attitudes of the sjK'aker; 
and does not guess at attitudes of the addr-essee. Tliis is also tho rule 
that governs '^proper'" behavior in other wa>s: using correct table manners 
("that is, not enforcing tfie effect of yinw pros once on others); not inter- • 
rupting; not eouglung or sn-'o:-. ing without an attempt at concealiiient (these 
were considcroLl impolito long bet'ore the gerni theory of disease trans- 
mission); u^ing locutions like "oni'/' the pa.isive, impersonal forms; arul 
in languages tliat have thorn, usiny, tlie "polite" form of "you," and some- 
times other pronouns as well, marking disf::iiice between the speaker and the 
addressee, *'encc, the pro])er butler, ever maintaining Rulo I aloofness, 
says, "Dinner is served," not "You wanna eat?"; the democratic American 
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host, howt'vtM*, says 'Mx-t's t.'at./* 

The use of title > last naiiK-, ratluT than first niwnc as a form of 
address is a form of Rulo L politLMU'Ss: it maintaiiiiv Llistaiu-c hotv>t'L»n 
speaker and aiMrcssoo, AmJ wt* fiiul still anotluM* linguistic ust' t)f this 
rule in the use of technical tLM'ins in acaikMiiic and Inisiness situations a.» 
well as in conversations with doctDi's, lawyei's, and sd on. Tliat is, their 
use of 'technical lan^iia^e in talkinv; to clients, while a desire to keep 
thein mystified, is also a means of ensuring tiiat status distinctions are 
adhered to, that no informality develops, that the re 1 at ionsh i p rema in 
purely formal. Here, too, we find the use of technical words for sexual 
and excretory^ fimct ions (as opposed to true euphemisms, which we shall 
take up next|. The effect is to proiluce emotional distance from what is 
being discussed, rather than emharrassiiient about it or a desire to avoid 
talking about if at all, as enphiMnism dues. And this may be why some 
people, at least, feel repelled or amuseil at iiearing a child say lie- has 
to "defecate," while his use of a euphemism like "ii.m," or "caca" seems 
much more in place: formality is not a civild's option. And, of course. 
Rw.it* 1 is most strongly enforced where camaraderie would be, socially 
speaking, most dangerous, yet wliere it is important not to actually give 
offense by suggesting that trie addressee is not up to the sjieaker's 
standards for association. Rulo I allows the speaker to make no overt 
comment on the relation iietween his ov^;Il status and that of tlie addressee", 
he remains distant. So wiiere we most ot'ter\ addi'ess colleagues, after a 
fairly short time, by first name alone, it is often easier even after long 
acquaintance to address cleaning women, janitors, and so on hy title > 
last name. 

Violations of RuU? i, where it might ordinai'ily be applicable, do 
occur; ■ in these cases, depending on the thature of the v i o la t ion , . wiio tlie 
violator is, and iiis relatior) to tlie violatee, we may describe the action 
as "gross," as "being faniliar," or as "having no breeding," all somewhat 
old-fashioned terms, seeming to indicate that this rule of [loliteness 
has fallen on evil days here. Also, tlie rule may be applied where 
ordinarily in our culture we would not apply it; in this case we may say 
that the applier is pbmjious , stuffy, standing on ceremony- - terms wliich are 
more or less fretjuent Uy comparison. So we might gatlier iiy counting 
f requency-o f -poss i hi u v i o l at i ons tfiat i n our soc i ety (Amer i can iicadejni c 
middle-class) it is much more noticeable, and mucli less forgi ve.ali 1 e , to 
violate the rule of formality by aj^jilying it wliere it was inappl icalile 
than by not applying it where it is normally applicable. 1 would suggest 
that in older and more stratified societies, such as are found perhaps to 
this day in li.urope, the reverse may bo true. 

Rule 2, pet nit dddr^^ssoe to dt'Cidt* his own options, is a first glance 
apparently anotb.or j^hrasing of Ruh.^ i. Ikit actually it is applicable in 
different contexts, it is violated in different ways, it interacts dif- 
ferently with other jiragmat ic j^henomena , and violations are interpreted 
qit i t e d i f f e r e n 1 1 y . We a r e ma king mu c fi use here of tlie notion, "viol a tj^orf"^ 
of a rii 1 e . " We a re t a 1 k i n g a bout un g ra mma t i ca 1 ca s o s , cases t h a t -norma 1 1 y 
don*t occur, and we are constructing them for ourselves. This points up- 
one of the uses .of the introspective method of do i ng prngmat i c work: we 
might listen to tapes, or iju i z informants, .for year:', before we encounter 
some kinds of possible po 1 it enes s - ru 1 e viojations. Most of us, in most 
situations, are too well-bred to viola re these rules: we know what tro'- 'le 
we*d get into if we did, - 

It is argued that the new generation has no use for these rules, , 
composed of free spirits not weighed down by these mundane considerations, 
but actually, some prel iminary research suggests that they have developed 
inviolable , codes of their own: who do you pass joints to, how do you re- 
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fuse a toke, how do you aiMrcss and refer to couples of various sexes in 
various stages of noIiMiiarital to^iethernessV All of these are probUMns for 
the next ^cnerati.on of r.rnily Post;;, and 1 wish them luck. However, to re- 
turn to the topic of the normal rules of politeness for* us fuLld>'-dudd i es 
over 30, *it Is clear that we must rest)rt to const ruct i n.i: casV?^a>f our own 
If we arc -o be able to formulate the rules correctly and determine their 
ranges of applicability, as we shall see', l-or we can only determine the 
grammar with reference to the uiigrammnt ica 1 , and the ungnimmat i ca 1 by def- 
in it ion exists largely in the mind. If we encour\tercd them often enou^;li 
to record them, they . wou I dn ' t be unyirammat ica I . 

We return to the definition of the second rule: ^jivt^ options. We liave 
called it the rule of hesitancy, since -the effect of v^iving someone else 
options is often to seem indecisive yourself, in tu'der to let /limdecidL'. 
Of course, trouble sometimes results from overzeaious ajijUication of tins 
rule by two consenting adults; if )oth participants in a dee i si on -reaching 
situation each elect to put tliis rule in force, you get a stalemate: "Wliat 
do you wanna do'.'" "Oh, Til leave it nj) to t/ou." Nonl inguist ical ly , this 
is sometimes seen in front of doors, when neither of two j^eoplo can decide 
who is to precede whom. Another problem is tliat tins form of politeness, 
like the others, is very often conventional, rather" than real. 1, tlie 
speaker, want to appear polite by giving \'ou, the addressee, a clioice; but 

for any of various reasons, you, the addressee, have no choice, and you 

had better recognize that fact and act according to the real s i tua Uiiw-r"" 
not the conventional one. But often the speaker himself is inu^Tind: 
he knows the situation doesn't really permit the addrc^sj^AHT'to have a tiuc 
choice, but he must make it look as though he dotx^or the sake of 
politeness, and the addressee in turn miist^Jwrt^wr and so on, into the night. 

We find many linguistic man i tVs^a-Hljns o f hesitancy, some genuinely 
expressing uncertainty (that^J-^^T'^t used as politeness devices at all); 
some used as true pol ijj>tTe'ss dev ices , but only conventionally expressing 
hesitancy (the sp^^rtCer knows what he wants, but sincerely does not wish 
to forcethe^'^ddressee into a decision); and some used as conventional 
polj-teTI'ess (the speaker knows what he wants, knows he has the right to cx- 
^'-'-^ect it from the addressee, and the addressee knows it, too). This is a 
form of linguistic ambiguity: we may perhaps call it contextual ambiguity, 
since.it is disambiguated by a number of contextual factors, such as the 
real -world relationship between speaker and addressee. The use of questions 
of many types, or quest ion- intonat ion , where a declarative actually fits 
the true conversational situation; the use of tag- impera t i vcs , or "please," 
or both, with instructions; particles like "well." "cr," and "ah"-- all 
aie examples of Rule 2 politeness. The use of euphemism is another. 

Why? The use, of technical terms to avoid direct mention of things it 
is impolite to directly mention, as noted, deflects the talk away from the 
emotional sphere, and hence removes some of the embarrassing connotations; 
this makes technical terms suitable for scholarly discussion, medical shop- 
talk, and such professional uses. An anthropologist who can talk without 
batting an eyelash about copulation among the Whango-whangos would die 
before talking about the same tribe fucking, or even having intercourse,, 
and certainly it would destroy his professional profile if he were to re- 
fer to their practices as doing it, or rolling in the hay, or having a 
party. But adolescents telling dirty jokes will use the latter terminology, 
not the former, which sounds to them stiff and ugly and pointless in t'-.at 
it removes the emotional content of the terms. 

Euphemism, then, seeks to give the addressee a way out of having to 
face the facts as facts: it gives him fat least conventionally, again) a 
different way of looking at a potentially vinviewable notion. Thus, euphem- 
ism acts as a Rule 2 device where technical terms are a Rule 1 t'evice. 
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Here, too, wc t'iml Uvd^csij tho use of worJs liki^ aort.i and j/7 .j w.n/ aiul 

ioost^ly spt}.^kinq are ways /of 1 ea v i ii^ . ttie final jiulf'.inent up to the adtlressee 

as ^to the definition of tiie wha tcv'-Or - j t - i s . St) it is a little nicer tti 
Criticize someone hy sav/n^ l^^^a) than [)y sa\'inf', (Jfih): 



(2S) a. Thiit was s.orf/i stupid of yt)ii, 
h. That wa-f^ stiJ^^i il of you. 

Ai;a^"^^^^e shoiihl / prohab 1 y think in terms of conventional usa^c. t;. 
^^Xikk6if' (1972) talked about hedges as chan^in^ distribution curves in rc- 
jjard to the truth of statements containing ailjectives like tall, stupid, 
etc. But here wc really aren't chan^in^ our interpretation of the ad- 
dressee's stupidity. In both cases, it is likoly that the sp^-ikcr thinks 
the addressee was eijually stupid; .'Jorta is not a qualifier \n the same 
sense that, for instance, I.akoff spoke of hedges as bein^. lie tliscussed, 
for example » kind of t.ill, where someone fiMl" mi^ht he so described, hut 
not. someone ()*S". But the same act of stupidity mi^ht be described both 
• by (2Sa) and (2Sb)--the main difference bein^ not in how stupid the 
speaker views the act as having been, but in how an^ry he wants to risk 
making the addressee. .Just as quest ion -forms may be used to express con- 
ventional uncertainty, so hedges may be used for the same purpose. 

Finally in this catcj^ory, as wc have alrddy su^^estcd, are the cog- 
i tat i ves- -words like sup^'>osc, guess, a^'.ain often used conventionally to 
soften a declaration whe^e the speaker in truth feels strongly enough to 
have uttered a pure declarative, i-ramin^ a statement as a cogitative act 
rather than a declarative art loaves the addressee free to believe or not. 
Tagj^inK ^ statement does the same. Similarly ta>;^in^ an order or prcfae- 
ini^ it by please has the effect of makiii.u it a rccoimiicndat i on rather than 
a recjuircmcnt that it be obeyed, a^ain leaving the addressee options, how- 
ever conventional. But we always will retain the jiroviso that, when nec- 
essary, options are revoked; duress may be used if Justified. And it is 
thus by a sort of double-switch that loeutions like You must have some cake 
are. rendered polite.: ordinaril>- this is rude, as it eiits off options, but 
if the cake is the speaker's own, the deeper su^^est ion is that the ad- 
dressee will cat the cake only under duress. Now wc must note that another 
effect of the existence of Rule 2 is tliat it is cons i tiered rude to fish for 
compliments, or compliment onescl f- -that forces the atidressee to act in a 
particular way. (In t:eneral as we shall find, forcin^^ someone to violate a 
rule of politeness itself constitutes a \'ioIat i{)n. ) Now here the spL-aker 
is indirectly un-comi)l iinent ini: herself (or himself). So she is acting per- 
fectly -in aecoi'dancc with the rules of politeness at one level, and this 
supersedes the a])])arent violation at another point.' In the same way, a 
sentence like "You may have some cake/* spoken without provocation, is an 
insult, althoujih it ^ives the atidressee the options he desires: it is an 
insult because of the implication that the atidressee would want the 
cake, as well as the fact that, as we shall see, it violates Ruh^ 3 by 
setting uj) the speaker as superior to the addressee, able to make enabl ing 
acts and grant requests, as well as deserving kudos as a terrific cook. 

Mere, too, we can distinguish direct imperatives from those derived by 
implicature. Obviouslv, it is more ])olite (at least sometimes) to issue 
an order indirectly, since it theoretically leaves tl^c addressee's options 
open. CAgain, often merely conventionally.) On the other hand, sometimes 
an indirect imperative may be felt as ruder than a direct one: to say 
grandly "It's cold in here" is to imply, sometimes, "My wish is your com- 
mand" --that is, to inii)ly, "If I say anything to you, you arc to construe 
it as an order; I am so far sujK^rior tc you." In other words, it may be 
. taken as a violation of Rule J, when all the speaker wished to do was not • 



violate Rulo 2. 

There may well he Llit't'erent iLUt)leL-ts tor politeness: what is i-ourte- 
ous behavior to rnu mi^;ht l)e boorish to you heeaiisi' we have slightly iliCfer- 
ently formulatuLl rules or beeauso our hierarch\- o f aeeopt ab i 1 i t >' is Llit't'erent. 
Thus, for instance, in certain cultun-s It is cons iiloreil jjoorish to how 
much someone else's possession costs. Ih i s is bi'^-auso such a question is. 
felt to violate Rutr I, or perhaps Kuh^ v\ lUit iuih^ < ilireets, amoii^; otiier 
thinj^s, that we should show an Interest in the uthrr person' s persona I 
affairs, and compliment him on his tastL- aiul financial success. So for 
some people, such a ijuestion is a warm and courteous way to b<.\i;in a conver- 
sation. For tlie former i^roup, Ruif I takos precediMice over Huh' > , at least 
in this regard; for otlu-rs, Hnh^ ? supersedes KtjM- J, It's a matter of 
upbringing, as wo have suspoeted all aloni;, Init a matter of good grammar, 
rather than good taste, 

A useful working concept lie re is Co ff man ' s-' notion of free goods, lliis 
is most often used in reference to material th i ru'.s - - 1 hose things that 
other person may make use of without spec i a 1 perm i ss i on on tlie part of an,» - 
one are felt to bu "froe gooils:" liie interpretation of something as free 
goods will change depending on personal re 1 a t i onsii i i> and ph\'sical situation. 
So, for instance, a d i sii of lioisiri sauce in tiie center of the talWe at a 
Peking (Uick dinner is i^enerall)- regarded as free goods by anyone at rlie 
table: anyone may oitch in and liel)) iiimself, hut that same dish, if at 
the elbow of one of the diaers, is his property. In- virtue of its location, 
and no longer free: >(mi must ask permission to. borrow some. The concept 
of free goods is pro hab I y }^u!<' I related: yvui impose by appropriating non- 
free goods, (I am told that in the counter-culture this concept is being 
eroded; it is considei-ed ijuite all viiiht td ask casual strangers for bites 
of sandwiches at i-est aurarit s , and boorish to refuse,) 

This concept can be extended to linguistics, tilearly, there are some 
topics that one may ask about freely, and others that are "none of your 
business," that is, vivilations of K:;n' to ask about --non- free goods. It 
is also possible to appropriate non-t*ree gootls h\- giving orders when you 
arc not in a position to order, or the order is unreasonable, or by telling 
the person something that it is not \(>ur .j^rerogat i ve to tell hi in. Of 
/course, these might he looked at as viiUations of RiiU^ 2 as much as Fulo l\ 
/'you are imposing on his inner space, giving him no way out, and leaving him 
' unable to exercise his options as t<i what to hear or do. 

.Just as the seeker must excuse himself l)et'ore grahbing when nt)n- 
linguistie nonfree goods are souglu , so must the linguistic nonfrve goods 
,secker excuse himself when i n fiU'ma t ioti is sought. He tloes this bv means 



of que 




t i.oned 


exp 1 i c 


i t i>er forma t i ve uses . 


(20) 


a 


. Mav 


1 ask 


whei'e \*ou wi-re last aightV 




b 


. May 


\ ask 


how much tha-t Creek vase cost, Mr. Iloving? 


(27) 


,a 


. Mav 


I tell 


you someth i ng- -your slip is show i ng . 




b 


. -Mav 


I sav 


that 1" have enJo\'ed x'our comparn- ver\' much 


(.28) 


a 


. Mav 


1 ask 


you to reconsider \Our res i i»riut ion? 


b 


. Ma>- 


I ask 


you to help clear the table'.' 



Such'comple.x locutions occur <uil>' in case the speaker fears he is invoking 
unfree goods: wfieri a (juestion eai.not l^e construed as imj)ert inent , it 
cannot occur in this form. (J9) would normally be usable only in case the 
question "How much is 3b times 8" had deejier meaning, in the context of ■ 
the conversation, than it usual 1\- does, e.g. was meant as a means of hurling 
an accusation at the addressee. \ 

(29) May I ask how much ^^^ times S is? 
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It Is sometimes r-cmn rkoil 
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\\iit tlu'st' uses nro :-».»M' ftMit r.ulictory : tlu'V 
appear to ask for permission \o peijit'orm ati action, yv\ tlu»>' prrt'oi'in that 
action In the same breath. ip'his is analojjous, in non- 1 in^'ui st ii' Cases, 
to asking?, "May I sio that tlyrty postcarJ" wliile snatching it,) Actually, 
wo must remember that all th/se ac t i oiis - -ask i n>', , oi'ilerin^, tel 1 i!i^--are 
really dual in nature ITe\7 ai-e not oxocutetl coiToctl)' iiiiloss the 
addressee does his part, yft" the speaker is declaring:, lu' must lu'licve; 
if aukinj; , answer ; if. orifer in^j , obey . Wha t t hese uses are do i n^' , tlu'n , is 
really sayinji, "If i <y this part, will yini do the other'.'" Thi»- is only 
necessary in nonFrce^)ods cases, where the addressee retains the vii^ht to 
decide whether his ,/f^irt ic ipat ion in the conversational situation, as re- 
quested, is in order and all ri^lit with him. (M' coursi^, we .-^Iso note that 
this kind of behavior, too, is >',enerall\' conventional; it is., not usually 
considered nice to reply "No" tn these cpiestions, aiul a simple "Sure** is 
fell' to be^flippant. One must eitlier come up witfi the desired infoviiiat ion 
or produce a ^jood excuse, such as; 

(50) a. Well, I Just don't reinemlu'r. 
b. i\r , oil, yeali. 

c . I'll th ink :ibout i t . 
d . I ' m so t i rod ..... 

Another nrolilem tiiat any speecfi-act theory imist deal with is tliat, in 
certain closely -related p.iirs of sentences, one i jioliter than the other, 
for no apparent reisoti. 

(51) ■ a. Vou can take tnit tlie i'..irbav;e , 

b. (!an yon t.ike out tlie iiarha^oV 

The difference between the two can be made cleai'er still: in .in intention- 
ally rude impc rat i ve . on 1 y the dec 1 ii rat i ve To nil i s usab I e . The quest i on 
will seem to be sol f-cont r.uli ctory--[u>l i te in form but rude in intention. 

.(."^2) a. You can take your met hodo lot^y anJ shove it. 

b. '^(iaii you take your met fiodo 1 oi:y and shove itV 

ft is int erest i ni; . thoui:li not at present e.\p 1 i cali 1 e , tliat superpolite re- 
quest forms are more .icceptable tli.an tlie mere 1 y-[io 1 i t e (."iJb), They are, of 
course, sarcastic, but certainly while (/>Jb)' shouWl [)e etiu.a 1 1 y- capable nf 
sarcar^tic intonation and interpretation, it i^sn't. 

(.^.^) (!ould yon Just possibly take your metlioilolo^y and 
■ shove it'.* 

(* 

ft i s not i mined i ate 1 y c 1 ear wh>- put t i ni; t he sent ence into the interroi;a- 
tive form c.in make such a difference in its interpretation. I^uf it becomes 
clearer slien we resort to our rules oi" [)oliteness, and more particularly to 
Pule 2. {7>l:\] tells the addressee, dirocily. that he is able to fulfill 
the request; be is left no "out" in tiiis reuar<l. Now, if one is assumed 
to be able to fulfi ! l"a" request and oneclov^s not, one is {)einj! rude. Nor- 
ifijllly,, the only polite w:iy to refuse to accetle to a rettuest is to put forth 
a claim of inabilit>-, re.al or contrived, t^ut here, che addressee is not 
even allowed to do th.at. If he refuses, he will have to be rude himself. 
The speaker of (."^la) is forcing; the .uluressee into an act of rudeness, it- 
^,elf an act of rudeness, lie is dointj this by viol.itin^ Rule: i\ denying 
e addressee his option of gracious refusal by plea of inability. (If 
the addressee does refuse, his refusal will be rude as a violation of Rule 
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• ■ \ 
J. V He has put himself in a position superior to that of the original. 

speaker, which probably serves him right, but is a violation nonetheless,} 

But ifthe request is couched as (31b), at least conventionally the speaker 

is merely asking about the addressee's ability, not imputing it to him. 

It is, in fUct, a particularly polite kind of request in that it really 

puts the acceptable form of refusal into the speaker's mouth--thc denial 

of ability.- That is, it very nearly suggests, "If yoii don't do as 1 a'^k, 

I'll know it ' s because,,,you were unable, not unwilling," Rule 2 is nicely 

adhered to, and the im]?erative is polite. 

But irf sentences like those in (32), the question of ability, or even 

of ; the addressee' s literal ccipliance, is not at issue, f.ven ruder is 

: another type: ■ 

(34) You may give me a kiss. 

This is doubly rude. First, because by suggesting that the addressee 
wanted to do the thing in the first place, it suggests that this is an 
offer he can't refuse- -hence , a violation of Rule 2, Then, since the 
:5peaker,»is putting hirpself in the position of granter-of-the-request , he 
is considering the addressee his inferior, a violation of 3, 

[ Rule 2 -violations of both types (omission and commission) exist, and 
are thought oi* differently from violations of Rule 1. If Rule 2 is not 
applied, where normally it ought to be, the speaker will be considered 
pushji^, o^ -Hrupt (especially if ? woman). If applied where it usually is 
not, the . ikcr will seem uncertain, meek, namby-pamby. Violations of 
Rule 2 seem interpretable as character defects rather than poor upbringing 
,or nastiness, as violations of Rule 1 seem to be. 

Finally, the third rule of politeness is the equality rule; act as 
though you and addressee were equal;" don't pull rank. Again, this is often 
applied conventionally. It is effective only if the speaker is of superior 
or equal status to the addressee; otherwise, he cannot decide to enforce it 
It. seems to be the case in typical American society that this rule super- 
sedes the others, ^here tippli cable. It is a rule of informality, the 
opposite of Rule i; where it is possible to employ ROle J, employment of 
Pule' i instead will seem stiff ar^d unfriendly. In a Rule 3 situation, 
speakers of those languages having such devices will use the informal form 
Of you iuutual ly; changing back to the formal will signal a breakdOKn of 
the relat i(?nship, anger , or ^ host i 1 ity , In the same way, a ftuie ';3 s i tuat ion 
usually implies being on first-hand or nickname terms with someone, and 
switching back to title * I'lst name indicate,*? the same sort of breakdown, 
[For discussion of pronoun and naming politeness in various languages, cf. 
Brown and Oilman (1960)^ Brown and Ford (1964), and Friedrich (1972). j It it 
noted by Brown and Ford that in this sort of situation, people tallk easily 
about a variety of intimate topics; the more chummy the term of- address 
(^iiiy, nickname rather than first-name), the more apt people are to talk 
about what we might call nonfree goods topics. Among such topics are 
pec^?|e*5 sex l^ves and their economic health, 

we noted that in Rule 1 situations people resorted to technical 
ternCs to avoid discuss ins» embarrassing issues like sex bluntly; in\ Rule 2 
situat ion^-, - wc found euphemisms; and it is not suiprising, given the other 
thihgs true of Rule 3 settings, tliat here we find neither, but just the 
simple terms themselves. Related to this is the fiict that here we, find 
. Simple imperat ives : not (55aj or (.^Sb), for instance, but (35c): 

' ■ . ' . \ 

(35) a. Please take out the garbage. 

b, Hon't you ^hink the garbage is beginning to smell? 

t. Take out the garbage, ! 
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This sometimes puzzles people. Surely, if you feci friendly tpwards a 
person,, you'd be expected to deal softly, that if?, politely, with him? 
Surely courtesy goes alon^ with friendship? Actually, not really. Notice 
that, if two people have been in a real Rule .? relationship and then 
suddenly one of , them starts to issue requests of the form of (3Sa) or (55b), 
the normal reaction on the ()art of the other person will be that the other 
is angry--"What did I do wrong?" The idea 'seems to be that in this 
situation, one need not worry about iiiipos ing 'or taking over options. The 
rea).-worUl situation is such' that neither will take advantage of the other. 
As soon as this delicate balance is felt to be broken, the eonveyt-ions de- 
signed for one's protection in circumstances where this is necessary sur- 
face again. So we see that the conventional sorts of politeness are really 
devices to protect one member or the other of a pair from exploitation. The 
weaker is the one who has most to gain from polite gestures, but sin,j these 
sc often turn out to be empty or convcnfional , their value' is questionable 
in a real -world sense. But Rulo 3 takes precedence where it can. ^ When in 
doubt, at least in our society, we initiate Rule 3, Of course, if there 
reallv is an inequality in the posit iyns of the two people involved, only 
the per^^on of higher status en initiate Rulo 3, lie therebv says, ''I'm 
raising you to my level"--a compliment, one the underlying is presumably 
glad^to arcept. But =f the inferior should presume to initiate the relation- 
ship (,h*^ gener.-.lly knows better than to do so) it would be like saying, 
^•Come dow7\ to my Icv'or'-- no comjil iment and likely to be spurned, at least 
in an age. less ostensibly democratic than this. I'or this reason professors 
think it pretty generous and democratic of themselves to call students by 
their first names. Students are often confused by this. "They don't quite 
dare reciprocate (they feel they'd be status-climbing and might to, rebuffed) , 
but thev feel even'-worse about calling him "Mr." or "Dr." or "Professor" 
and getting first-named in return. This is analogous to a vous-^u relation- 
ship in French, and rather demeaning. / 

Wc can also think of Rulo 3 as the rule governing informality; by in- 
formal. I mean here "outside of the rules." (In Rule 3 situations, as we 
have seen and shall see, many conventional rules are suspended.) In Rule 
3 situations, too. we find many particles that aren't used so much for 
hesitancy, but rather to express a feeling of solidarity between speaker 
aiJ addressee: irknow, I mean, like. hic identa 1 1 y , future and present 
Kngl ish t'Mchers and rhetoricians should note that these particles, like 
those mentioned in conjunction with Rulo J. are bv no means "meaningless:" 
they serve to delineate the relationship between speaker and addressee, 
between speaker and Kis material. They show the addressee how the speaker 
feels about him--as friend or mere acquaintance—and show bow strongly he 
feels about what he's talking about. We must not make the mistake of ^ 
consigning to tho scrapheap any linguistic entity just because it does not 
bear dictionary, jr denotative, meaning. Most of what we say isn't denota- 
tive, but said merely to show the other person what sort of relationship 
you're trying to establ i sh wi t h h im . 

Then let us return to the question 1 posed earlier: is there a relation- 
ship between the rules of politeness and the rules of conversation? I think 
there are several, although the exact forms of the relationships are obscure. 

As has been mentioned, the rul es of -convcrsat ion have as a principal 
function the aim of the speaker to make himself clear. As long as the 
speaker follows them literally, his meaning and the purpose of his act of 
communication will be evident to the addressee. Of course, there always 
remains one great problem with the rules as formulated: my relevance is 
your irrelevance, my. necessity is'your tri*/iality. and sO-on. That is. the 
rules as stated assume language exists md is used Lr* a vacuum, or at any . 
rate jJo not attempt to allow for differences i;i applicability according to j 
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the situation. In a '<vn^r tlu*y 'Jrc t-irculir, or hdi^ rlu- niu'Stion: in 
each conversational situation, speaker aiul :uldrossee must somehow conio to 
a common decision as to what shall he iiecu'ssa ry , what shall be relevant, 
wh:;r shall bo clear. Then, if the speaker stays within the liuiilelines as 
^ under.stooJ hy himself anJ tho addiessi-e, there will he no trouble. This 
is, of course; a ijuestion of com e.\ t -spee i f ic pra.Lima t i es . 1 do not su|i>iest 
that the grammar must tailor the rules of conversation to every coru-.. i vabl e 
conversational situation, any more than the rules of grammar must suocify, 
for instance, every possible- situation in which somu rather than .i'/y, or any 
rather than sone, mii;ht be used. We aim for some ijonera 1 i :at i ons as'to when 
the roles of con/ersation are in force. But I do want the reader to realize 
that this is a real issue: tlit.- understanding: ot' what is meant b>' coriversa- 
tional necessitv, cotUL-rsat iona 1 relevance, and so on, appropriate to the 
situation, is crucial if we are ro ever have rules of conversation that 
will have predictive vahu-. 

Supposin.ii for now that these details are understood, it will be seen 
that the rules of conversa t i on , ■ id i-a 1 1 y , function so as to produce maximally 
clear utterances. (Uit tlien, they are but siib.'ase^ of a moi'c general prin- 
ciple of human conduct: be clear as to yoMr motives in a transaction. If 
someone"' is purpose!) uncle;ir, conversa t i on;» i ly or beha v i ora 1 1 y , we call 
him respectively a liar or a hypocrite. If the lack of clarity is acciden- 
tal, he is merely fu: ly -m i n.ded in lioth cases. Of course, tlu're is a third 
class of cases, vsliere tlu- spear. .t announce - his intention of bein«4 unclear, 
as it were, and the addresst^^ accepts the announceiiient , and nobody is in- 
dii;nant. But i^enL-r.i 11 \ if we are in a situation where we expect the 
rules of Lonversat ion to be in Wm'cl vs i 1 1 be annoyed if we feel thev 

a r e -be hnij v i o 1 a t ed . 

.Annoyance is >:ener;iily the reaction when ruU-s o^" politeness are flout ed , 
stroni;er emotions usua 1 ly be i m: reserved for cases where the violation is 
of something more serious than :iere politenc-ss. So I am annoyed if some- 
one interrupts me iRuir? : ; . or if he calls iiiL- by my first name without in- 
vitation r/euie S) , or if he .i;ives peremptory orders without beiny; my superior 
(Rule 2), or if he commits violations of any i)f these rules in the direction 
of omission. Hut I am not .'rnoxed if he murders my mother or if he steals 
my car. Nor is- it ii^ipoJite to commit murder, or steal cars. The rules of 
politeness are effective only up to a certain point: when real *dan,L:er"'of 
injury (physical, ment:il, or economic) looms, the rules of politeness are 
ineffectual. ;\e iiave already noted cases where the rules of politeness 
-differ between cult ires' the British, for instance, are -vtereot v|>cd bv 
many red-blooded (as op;vsed to blue-blooded} Americans as overlv insistent 
on RuJo I and unwillin^L; to apply Rule i, whether or no^ it is rea 1 ly " t rue.. 
It is but a sm:ill exaijy^era t i on for the American to suy^^cst that the' 
British not only apply rfiles of politeness to a ,L:Yeater extent than we do, 
.but apply them where it is grossly inappropriate to do so. So we have jokes 
about the British remembering: their ruly^ of politeness as thev are sinking 
on a ship, or cau^iht :rr-/ l^.;ranto. Hut' the point [ wanted to make here .was 
that our reaction t:i violations of the rules of conversation is' rather 
similar to our reaction to ^violat ions of politeness ru^es in >;eneral: 
annoyance, •'(ie has a nerve to t:ike up my time with th:it shafit^v-doK storv." 
OT "Why don't you tjet to the poini:, dammit, '* or "Why can '-t he say what be* 
means:" 1 nterrupt i iu» a par t i c i pant i n a discourse is felt to ' w-' much like 
goin^ on and. on about. ap[-..irent I v, nothiiitj. Both mark you as r. conxersa- 
tional menace, a boor or a bore, as tlie case may lie. 

In fact, we can look ;it the rules of conversation as subcases of rules' 
of poliieness. As noted, the rules of conversation are there to ensure 
clarity. Clarity in a' con ver sat iona 1 contribution means that the speak-er 
will not- be wasting the addressee ' s-;t i me . That is, he is not imposing on" 
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the aiJiJr^'ssoc; U'j i< tciliuy, him only what he has ji ncovf aiul a Jc'siro to 
know. Imposition occurs when con\ crsar i oiia 1 contributions arc unwanted or 
uimeeilcil. 

The rules of con.vorsar ii)n presently t'onnu I ;itt\l .ippl>' onl\- ro do- 
clurative .4poech-act s , since the larter alime have as their iiiajor purjH)se 
the transmission of information. >et ue mitiht want to be ;ible ro jirini; 
interrogative and imperative sentemi's under the same e 1 ass i fi c.i ror>- sclieme 
if wc wished to make the rules of coiuei-sat ion into a usel'ul heuristic 
tool. For, .i nstaiice . just as we can t.ilk about p r-.j i;m:i t i c.i 1 1 y ill-formed 
declaratives, we can construct i 1 !■ - I'o riiie».l int crro^.it i vcs and imperatives. 
We feel tl^ere are violations of speech-act rules i^oiiiv; on in all these 
cases, hut how can we reduce th.em xo violations of rlie same sets of rules, 
namely, some version of t!ie rules of conversation? 

A dec Karat i ve viol ares t he rul es when i t ii-i ves top mucli , or too little, 
information or. the information is beside the point or unusable hocause it 
Is' presented in an olifuscator>' v%a\-. Now, iust aN;,'! declarative dispenses 
information, a question seeks information. 1 have said that fo.rciri.iL: ^^^^ 
addressee to violate a rule of pt) I" i t envs s , or con ve r'sa t i on ; itself con- 
stitutes a violation. Ihen we mii^ht look at an .i lie r rant question as t)ne 
that would force the addressee, it he were to .attempt an answer, to violate 
one of the rules of conversation. Klie toi- ica 1 liuestions are a {Possible case. 
(As lotv^ as they ai-e si^inalled, we don't ofiject, but sometimes rhetorical 
tjuestions are i nadi'nua t e 1 >■ sii'.nalled and tlieret'ore taken as true quest ions- - 
and then ^e do t annoyed.} There are se\eral t>pes of rhetorical ques- 
tions, lln tfie fir- St in St. I nee the speaker already knows tlu^ answer (so that 
the answer would violate quantity ])y beim; iiore than is needed).- Class- 
room questions are this t >'pe . [.at^ov (l^T)} b.as discussed how the inter- 
pretation of sui^h .iberrant litiestions Jiffers from dialect to dialec't. 

(56) When did (ioIumlMis discover \merica, dohnnv'" 

In some c;ises, tiie speaker knows tlie addressee couldn't possibly know 

the an sue!- (.ind won hi violate quant it >• a.«;aip. , because he couldn't possibl\- 

say as much a^ w.i^ ;-l'i;u ii-eJ i : 

( 3^) " ls!u-i-e the t\i 1 I !■■-; f rej 

There are other '"^ >pes o\' .abcir.int questions. Viol;itions ol' relevanc\', 
for e.xample, where the amswer would l>e apparently irrelevent tt) the con- 
versation: 

■'(3S) Sp :■ S.> then I weJit in to Nixon, .and I said to him. 
IMcs, i u.int to t a Ir to V'Mi t'or a.ninute al^ont wnir . 
stand on oui- d i pln!;;ir ic relations with .Se!-hi;i. \nd 
he says ... . 

Sp i!;ive >mu -^een dreiul.! rectMitlyV ' . _ 

To whicii Sp I ::ia>- an-;wer, w't h i nd i i^i.a 1 1 on , "What has tiiat to do w'i th' .any- 
thin^^" or "huh," or someth ir.>^. indieatiui: that the con\ ersat it>n has taken, 
in His view, an irrelevant turn. 

Or, of course, the question ma\' \'iolate iiLuuur. I!u s is most obvious 
wfien the addressee cou ! dn * t under-.t and the que-tion itself, tliat is, doesn't 
perce i ve- liow he is to answer appi-opr i a t e 1 v. ^o [Mesuma!)Iy his answer would 
be confusini^ if it wore ti") e.xist. 

(59) Have you spoken n: wliatsisname about tlic wluiddyaca 1 1 i t ■' 

We have been e<iuatin.o convi rsat ionai acts with hon 1 ini»uist Ic acts, and 
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we can equate questions in tfiis way with imperatives. While a declarative 
gives or provides something (namely, information), a question and an im- 
perative both seek to get something. In this way both are distinct from 
dec 1 arat ives , An int errogat ivc seeks to j;a in in format ion ; an imperat i ve , 
to get compliance, tha*. is, something iion I i iiiiu i s t i c or at least not nec- 
essarily linguistic, from the ijddrosstre. In this way, we can think of 
linguistic concepts of free goods as applying easily to both i nt errogat i ves 
(information that the speaker doesn't liave a right to have access to) and 
imperatives (actions the speaker doesn't have a right to have access to). 
How can we talk about violations of the rules of 'con versa t ion with respect 
to imperatives" The problem here is that no information is itself imparted 
directly by an imperative, as with a declarative, and none is sought, as 
with an interrogative. Vet an iinp.erat i ve can be ill -formed under the 
following conditions: (1) The addressee cannot obey (and 'the speaker 
knows it) and [2] the thing has lieen done already, H.xamples of these 't;wo 
types are: 

(40) a. Veah, Just make me lIo it! 
b. That's right, cry! 

A third type of imperative violation consist-, cf asking someone to do 
something you do not have the right to cxnect him to do. This is parallel 
to free goods violations in questions (asking a tjuestion which you do not 
have the right to expect informatioii about) and in declaratives (giving 
information you do not have the right to dispense^). The first two lin- 
guistic cases are parallel to- talking some material object without permission 
the last, to offering something that was not asked for nor normally thought 
of as involving free goods, but in a sense it does, in that we are thus 
forcing sofneone to accept what he might not want. Giving information is 
parallel to comply ing wi th an order, 3o to be instructed to do something 
that one obviously cannot '1^ is parallel to being asked to give an answ(^' 
one'cannot pass ibly ' know [like sentence (,>7)], To be instructed to do 
something one is doing already is like being asked to give .information that 
is known already [like (,>())], So if wc think of t'lc rules of conversation 
as, really, rules of transactions, we can think of C(Uest ion" and, dec larat ive 
violations as violating specific principles: the declarative directly and 
■ the interrogative by forcing the addressee to commit a lingui.-:ti«: violation. 
And we can think of imperative violations as forcing aberrant non-linguis- 
tic behavior by linguistic means. The first type of aberrant i'-.iperative 
[as in sentence (40a) ] , is like a cjuantity violation in the direction of 
less information than necessary; the second, of more. We can also think 
of relevance and manner violations in the same way. [But it seems difficult 
to think of violations of quality for either qurstions or imperatives, since 
you^cannot in the first case force someone to j'/Lve a false answer merely 
by asking a question, and I cannot even think what a quality violation would 
be dn terms of imperative sentences, Aftei* all, what is a false action? 
Coufld we in this case mean a wror.g one, and speak of an imperative vio- 
lation ^of .qual ity as one that got someone to do somethi'ng incorrectly?) 

I The reader 'should 'have been struck, while reading the foregoing passages, 
by'a seeming difficulty^ in the normal friendly conversation^ we don't 
follow the rules of conversation,- In fact, the easiest way to ensure a 
stiff, formal, or abysmally dull conversat ion is to abide by these- rules . ' 
Then it would seem, if these rules were not followed, that conversation 
would inevitably bog down in its own illogic: a conversational contribution 
net made according to the rules would be impossible to understand and im- 
possible to respond to appropriately. Yet we know this isn't so. We ' • 
generally understand each other perfectly, though the conversation doesn'L 
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abide by the rules* at all. The/e are several ({iiestions raised by this 
situation. First, how do we relate these apparent 1>' alierrant con t r i l)iit ons 
to a logical sequence of conversation? And then, wh\' i.-. it typical for con- 
versations not to follow the rules? How is it that tlie friendlier a con- 
versation the less it will adhere to Price's maxinis? 

Grice contributes at least a partial solution to the first punjlo. He 
hypothesizes a cooperative principle by whicli.we make sense of what we hear. 
We assume, on hearing a contribution to a conversation, that it is intende-.l 
to make sense and fit in with tlie general topic. If the contribution it-, 
self deviates from the form specified by the rules conversation, the 
'listener can relate it. to some contribution that would follow these. xJles 
by using the notion of conversational impl icature. Normally, the listener 
•can ftgure out what the contribution i'nijUicates beyond its superficial 
'mea'ning. Perhaps even more interest ini;ly, he also can ^^'nerally fiiiure 
out why the speaker has made him go to tlie troulile of untangling the 
implicature, for certainly it would he unreasonable to make participants in 
a .conversat i on go to special troubU- to understantl one another unless some - 
thing were to be, gained. Shortly we shall suggest what that something may 
be fas Grice does not ) . 

We can give many e.xamplt^s of blatant, violations of the rules: 

• Quality: Glenda, you've never looked more beautiful, 

• Quant'iV'r. You'.re thirty-two \ears old, f-red, [meaning, for example, 
"settle down » get out of gr^iduate school, get a job." This sentence-' 
obviously vidlates cjuant Lty\s ince 1-red^does not need this information as it 
stands; he presumably knows liow old he is,] »• 

m Ralewmc^^', What lovely weather we're having! [when said' in the middle 
of a discus,sion ;!bout M; ry'Smi th * s sexual proe 1 i \ i t i es , as Mary looms into 
view . j 

■ Miinner:. ["What were l.ucy and Rill doing in the Library?"! Weil, 
they weren't discussing literature. 

• Larkln and O'Malley (U)73} have discussed many cases like these as non- 
info rmgt i on-g i v Lng conversational sequences". It's true that they do go out 
of their way not to give information. Or to conceal' it, but they do .• 
commun icat e in fovmat i on somehow , and b>' the vers fact t hat they commun i cat e 
it indirectly.^ rhey further indicate to the addressee that the i:ri format ion 
is of a special kind, that t he convers* t i on is in a special class. 

There seems, in fact, to be an overriding |»rinciple in all of this: 
"Be clear, unless tiiere is some reason not to bo," Ihen, if clarity is not 
achieved, the participants in the conversation will, by tliis met\a ru 1 e, and 
their concept of impl icature, both Ik- able to figure out why thel ^.'ont r ibut ion 
was unclear, and vshat its translation is. 

.Th.ere are various overriding reasons tiiat we can idcntif>', IMrst, 
literature is notorious tor i<ick rjf clarity, poetr>' in particular, rind 
often it seems that tlie i.ioro highly regarded tlie work, the harder the 
reader has to mediate between the printed word and its intention. The 
result is that each reader, stnce he has to some extent an indivij^lual gram- 
mar by which he interprets impl icatures, receives his own message: a work 
of art is'not' the same work to all people It is this, process of metliation 
that makes reading good works of literature an exciting intellectual ex- 
ercise, and also one of the things that distinguishes "creativ-e" writLn'g 
from scientific, technical, ov academic prose, whicli att empt s abovt^ all 
to be clegr and unamb i guous - -and tlureby sacrifices, perhaps necessarily, 
any esthetic pleasure it might possibly impart to its readers. 

The language of certa in "k inds of schizophrenics also is notable for . . 

violating these conversational principles with greater-tlian-norinal fretjuency, ' 
But the problemir understanding these very special conversational contri- 
butions is that* most listeners are not operating under the sapie system of 
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rules that the speaker is: cither. thi* ^speaker has his ow{i spei'ial rules or 
his own special directives ^overninj; the npjU i cahi 1 i t y the usual rules. 
I don't know which is the case., or, how you could tell. Now ohviousiy it's 
probable that no two normal people have exactl>* the same rules as to w'u'n 
you use impllcature, how yo^u use it, and wlien the situation derriands its 
use. Hence, people are always confusing and offending; eai-h other by'beinj; 
more indirect than expected, or- more brusi|ue than expected, in a i;iven 
situation. But their contributions coul-l be translated into what was i,w- 
pected by the addressee, and the indirect rrieans that the speaker used Wf re 
the ones that would be expecteJ--not some really bizarre c j rciimlocut iou . 
If a speaker' errs too often in these ways, he may i;et the reputation of 
having various sorts of personality defects--be ini; arrov^ant, shy, confnsiny;, 
and so on--but he will probably not lie considered out-and-out iisane unless 
his contributions are really and consistently out of the ballpark. 

Another type of situation where we are apt to resort to implicature 
to get our conversational contribution across is where we sense we are in 
possible .danger if responsibility for the direct speech act can be ascribed 
to us. So If we feel we don't have \hc rii;ht to >;ive orders or make requests 
we might merely say, "Brr" where in another ca;',e one might say, "Close the 
goddamn window!" : Ivf the' topic of conversation might be embarrassing, one 
m Lght say It indi rec 1 1 y ( cons i der t hi- examp I e of a manner im.il i ca ture , ' above ) 
to avoid being charged with grossness. Bureaucratic style, with its well- . 
known turgidity fy.. t'orm of manner violation) is famous- for avoidance of 
responsLbi.lity for saying something. The result, of course, is. that every- 
one interprets the directive as suits, him, or not at all, and~notliing is 
expected, vOhich' m the consummation devoutly tr.> be wished by tlie dutiful 
bureaucrat. 

■ V, And, related to this ir^ ways we h;ive discussed already, i niji 1 i cat ure 
is closely tied to jioliteness. When the speaker is afraid that what he has 
to communicate will involve iionfree goods ot' some kirul, he is apt to pi^sort 
to circumlocution, that is, the use ot" i m^ I i ca t ure» in fact, conversational 
i mp I i c a t ore is a s p^e c i a I case of Poli tiKioy, s Ru i o 2\ a t least c o n ve n t i-o n a 1 I y , 
it gives the addressui' leeway in' interpreting what is said to^him. He need 
not automatically realize that he has just bet^ii told THAT, whatever untle- 
sirable thing TIL\T may be. Rut strict ailherence to thi* rnUs of conversa- 
tion themselves is, if ^'elated to imliteness at all, f^iilo 1 related. Staying 
strictly >to communicating nal -world i n forma t i on - -ilevo i d e t' your iutlgemeiits 
as to whether it is indelicaie or otfierwise t rouKlcsome- i s a type of 
Rule 1 behavior. It distances speaker and aiklressee froiu; the content 
of the utterance, and therL^i\v from each other. 

V/hen we look more close]\- at indirt-i-r sp.cech acts, we; notice inter- 
esting rel a t i on sh i ps' among tiicm. In particular, there is a hierarchy \]\ . 
which they .may be used to repilace direct utterances. Theoretically, an im- 
perative roi^ld im.plicate either a declarative, a tpiestion, or ano'tlver im- 
perative, and similarly for the ovhe-.* tv^o 'major speech act types. In 
actuality, there are many fewer possibilities, and these inay be represented 
schematically by the^ following hierarchy: 



This may be read as; a (piestion may implicate a declarative or an im- - 
perative, a declarative m ly implicate an imperative or another dec larn t i ve , 
but an imperative may implicate only another imperative, not a tjuest ion 
or a declarative. In this sense, an' imperative is the "strongest" of the 
three, speech act typos, a (question the weakest. To give some examples: 

(41) Where's the .peanut butjter? is rl\ad as "conversational Iv 



question <^ declarative 
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imp I Lea to s" I 

1. You've put the peanut butter soinephice we i i'lI . 

2. Give me the peanut butter lalreaily). 

3. Why isn't the peanut f)utter on the table? 

(42) It's cold in here, ^ ' ' • ; 

1 . C losfc^^ the w inilow. 

2. I'm uncomfortable. 

3. *IVhere's ihy sweater".' (wfiere * denotes an iinpossiblc impl icature , ) 

(43) Take out the >;:irba^e. ^ 

1 . * It smel Is in here. " . 

2. *What day does the j^arbay.e _i;et collected? 

3. Follow my orders. 

'I'his hierarchy is apj)arcntly l)ased on liow denieanin); or difficult it is 
for the addressee to be oxpocttjd to perform the work ruLjuircd on his part 
for the successful completion of the speech act. We have already remarked 
that the conditions jiuarahteeiny success in all three speech net types 
are tvvo-way: both speaker and addressee have a part to j^Iay, 

To suminariztr here, a tiuest ion retjuires .a response {verbal), a declarative 
utterance requires the addressee's belief and an imperative requires the 
addressee's act of complian-ce, 

.•\ res[)ons^' is purely verl)ai , committ inti the addressee to r,othing further. 
Moreover » in a quest ion in ti situation, the asker puts himself n a humble 
.position with respect to the person he 'is askint^: he needs the response 
from him; he is at his mercy. So in asking a question, the speaker acknowl- 
edges his sub.serv i ence , which counteracts the amount of work that the 
addressee is expected to do. (Hence, too, a particularly tellini^ form of 
sarcasm is a question which l)y virtue of the superior |.iosition of.tlie ques- 
tioner commits the addressee to provide a re^pon.se that is embarrassing 
to him: "What the bell do you tifink you're 'doing with thcit?"). 

To recjuire someone to believe wliat you're saying is inherently to ask 
less of him in terms of measurable intellectual or physical labor, but it 
is asking somethirig more demeaning. To impart information that is expected 
to be believed, the -speaker i)nts himself in a superior position to 'tlie 
addressee and is presumably giving him something ho needs. Hence, a de- 
clarative is harder for an addressee to take than a question. 

An imperative is the hardest^ of all, and lieiiec the. speech act type most 
often hedged, i mf> I ic 'i t ed , or otherwise got . 'it indirectly. It is true' that 
an imperative, - like a ((uestion, puts the power to grant something into the 
addressee's hands: tlie speaker needs something from him. But the •(;c\aker 
also implies, with the direct imperative^ that the addressee cannot i-re fuse 
to comply. While giving in fpriuat » • n may put you in an intellectually 
super ior- nos i t ion , which makes the truest ion n relatively liglit constraint 
on the addressee, doing something at the boldest of someone else indicates ■ 
that you are somehow inferior to him. Thus, an imperative is the least 
polite and the, most avoided of all the three speech act types, and hence 
cannot be used as an indirect means of conveying the others. 

Supposing that we are thus going to viol.ate the rules of conversation 
via impl icature , it is considerate to so warn the addressee- -to let him 
^know that there is a reasftn f'or the apparent confusion. So we find that 
violations are often signaled, Tlie following imaginary conversation is 
rife with examples o f s i gna led v io lat ions : ^ 

(44) I, Sp 1: Nice" day, isn't it? ■ , 

2, Sp 2: Yeah ,., 'Know, it feels l ike j^pring, ^ 

3, Sp 1 : Yes..,Jby the wcuj , do you still have my lawnmower? 
.4, Sp 2 : Obviously your wife never told you my wife 

• - •• ito: ; ' 
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tjavc it back. 


5, 


Sp 1 : 


Vour wife and mine havcn^t had too much to say to 






each other lately, if you. know what I mean,,. 


6. 


. Sp ^: 


Oh ijeah, they're i-.r^il pals. 


7. 


Sp 1: 


Say, don't take . an>- wooden nickle^. 


8. 


Sp 2: 


Ri^ht , be see in ' y;i . 



Here ■ in virtually every speech wc find a violation of a rule. of conversation 
signalled by someth ing . in the utterance, whether lexical or merely intona- 
tional (which we cannot indicate). This is a fairly typical sort of con- 
vcrsatioFK, I guess, if a bit suburban and .ted ious . . We can also hazard a 
guess that the better the participants know each other, the more violations 
of the rules of conversation, siyinaled or not, will play a role in their 
eiiCowuters . 

Let us look at 144) and see wtiat the under I i ned porti ons cont I'i bute : 

• Line 2: Y'know si.i;na.ls a violation of tjuantity, that is, what 
follows is, strictly speaking, more than the addressee needs to know, since . 
he knows it already. The purpose of such a violation is to remind lum 
which of the various things he knows isto be brought to the" foreground of 
his thoughts--which of his voluminous general knowledge he need.? to take 
part in the rest of this conversation. 

• Line 7^: ' By tho way signals a vi'olation of relevance. Again, strictly 
speaking, what follows is not related to what has preceded. The signal in- 
dicates that the topic is beiny^ changed, at least apparently, but that it ' 
is still related to the interest r» of the participants somehow. 

• Line 4: Obviously a violation of^ quantity again... (If it really 
were obvious, there 'd he no need to say it at all.) the use of the word 
is a kind of apology for saying what Speaker 1 already knows, but leaves 
open the possibility that by cliance. he may not know it and tliis is really 
new in format ion . 

• Line 5: If you know what I mean signals a violation of manner. 
Usually interpreted to mean that what is about to be or has been said is- 
too "delicate" (i.e. too near a free goods violation) to be said directly, 
that is, tlint there ^s n reason for obfuscation but obfuscation it is. 

• Line" b': Here is a violation of quality, signall'ed largely by 
sarcastic intonation-. To say thi* thing directly would be to belabor the 
obvious (violate (juantity, right?), so Speaker 2 chooses to violate quality;' 
signaling, instead. \ • 

• Line 7: Say again; signals a violation of relevance, indicating a 
change of subject, in this case a polite form of leave-taking. 

,It should be evident, then, from the foregoing that the use of viola- 
tions of the rules of conversation, particularly signaled violations, is 
a principal means of ensuring informality and keeping copversat ions going, '.jt 
as well as avoiding awkward moments when there is nothing to isziy (no 
information to communicate) or no grace fu 1 .-way to say it directly. 

With these thoughts about signaling in mind, let us return to one of 
the problems we-noted ear I ier--that the underlying performative verb could 
occur superficially in any of several forms: (1), , totally absent, the "un- 
marked" case; (2) present in its verbal form; and (3) softened , as a 
cogitative , and, -presumably , softened and appearing in a related nonverbal 
form, as^'a hedge or a tag qu(fstion. In the third case we find, again, a.. 
violation of the rules of conversation In deference t*o a rule (Rule 2) of 
politeness:; it leaves the addressee, his option?. K sentence containing 
one of . these verbs violates the rule of quantity: it gives less information 
than, strictly speaking, the addressee needs to know the speaker's intention. 
Therefore, confusion sometimes ensues, as we have said, when the addressee 
doesn't know whether, in fact^ the speaker really is giving all the infer- 
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mation he has at his dispos.*! as clearly js he can. or whether his hesitation 
is conventional for purposes of politeness. 

. The first case is simply disposed of. Such a sentence violates no rules, 
makes no'special assumptions. The simple eases with no verh of -spoakini: 
explicitly present arc ^jenerally all that is necessary for the addressee to 
understand what is conveyed by an act of sjiecch. 

This leaves us with the second case, of superf ic ial ly-prL*sent performa- 
tive verbs. We have already mentioned one such case, where it was necessary 
to use the performative in questions, whei-e a free i^oods conflict nuLiht 
exist [cf., for example, [21) and [22] \. In those cases, it was the'por- 
formatlve act itself that needed permission, so naturally it was necessary 
to mention it explicitly. Hut wl' h.ive other non i n t er ro,^a t i vc cases: 

(45) a. I'm telling', you that Sweeney is a conscious dupe of the 
Commun i s t con sj^ i rae v , 

b. I'm telling you to vote fvu* Sweeney. 

c. I'm. asking you why you voted for that idiot Sweeney. 

Now one thing that is true. of a sentence in which everything nceessai'v to 
understand its meaping is present is tiiat it's clearer than one in whieii 
phis is not. true--not as ehgant. perhaps, hut clearer. There is JesS- 
possibility of misunderstanding. So if we were i nt erest eii- ^ii applying, 
the first of our rules of jiragmatic competence- -"he c lea r'*- -w i th the m(^st 
■^^orce, sentences such as the ones in ( IS) would be prime candidates. At 
5th^.Jiame t-ime. they are in violation of the rules of jioliteness. since they . 
■expr^.sly close. off the addressee's optiotis, tell himliow he is to think 
. [(a)], what he is to do \{h]\, and how he> fs ^tu reply Uc)]. By im- 

on . then, he is [) e i n g o rd e r e d a i-oi i iid, ^per^Tiip to r i 1 >■ . and no I iie ni g 
. . it^: ^ate'd 'tis an e tj ua 1 (violation of RiU o J :\ h\[' bc'iu g p r e s s u r e d a swell 
.♦.^iv^lat i on of Rulo A more persuasive c.Use of jioliteness violation 

.woi>fd be hard to find. This is isn coutj-ad ist inct ion to the sentences of ■ 
typc^-.l , which neithei" vit>late any t'Jhnivu *nor out of their way to observe 
^ajJO-'t'ft I '^1^ - f^iit t:lH\v Seem fine tor rhe i>urnose-. W!\y£Hnrher with the second 
r: type, so potentially troublesome? S ■ 

It 'is true that few duels, if any,, have he^i'-r' fougiit ovei* the presence 
of an explicit performative id a sentonce-. There is i-.eneral understanding 
that, if one must resort to such .i sharp way\>i' sa>ing a thing, there must- 
be a reason for it. .U^^^en there is danger tliat a lack of understanding 
exists, desperate measures are ^aken. Pol'iteness is sacrificed foV greater 
clarity. . Xow we have to ask where sentences such as those of are used. 

They seem to be common only as last resort measures: that is. thev're 
used 'when previous :it tempts to communicate the message ai)pear to have 
failed. So fa) is used as a count erai-gunienr. when tlie speaker of tliat-'seii- 
tence has ;ilread>' s:rid: 

(.,46) Sweeney is a conscious dupe.... 

and his addressee has eitlver i .;nor'-t] him or retailed s(Mnetiuntj unsa t'.i s fac t o rv 
like: . ' 

(47) Sure, so's your' old m.in. ^ 

Similarly, one uses an o»der :Iike (:.">bi oiily when a previous ordei' in ' 
.simpler forni has been coujitermanded (M' "ignored. And. final I v. is ap- 

propriate . i f a previou.s (question has gone unanswcied. So t.^ese sentences 
seem to be used wh«?n clarity really i.s a serious issue--when there is 
doubt that the spoich act. was' effect ive its first time round, in order to 
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insure that there should be uo mistake the second time. In this kind of 
situation, it is v^encrally recai:ni:c'd t[i:it desperate tneasines are appro - 
'priate, and that politeness ma>- be violated in ordei- to ensure clarit>-. 
But generally, one had better pretty careful hefoi-c assuniirii: that 
violations of i)oliteness w:ll Ik- to 1 crated. We ina>- note that, thouv^li the 
rules of ' conversation are essentially priiuipU's of clarity, and nt tciaiKes 
like those of (45) are iHiformed for tlie sake of clarity, in sour- ways tliey 
may be looKed at as ■ i ions of at least one rule, namel\' tjuantity, ;uul 
perhaps manner (they are not fully sueeinet). lUit as witli most of liie 
rules of conversation, we must ask, "nv^eessary for what," "succinct 
enough for what" and, thus put in context, we see that the>- are Just 
necessary enoui;h for, the situations in wliieh they ;^re used, and just suc- 
cinct enough, too. Ibis is one e.\am[ile of tlie problem alluded to earlier, 
of defininji the terms used in statiui^ the rules of conversation so that 
they could encompass all the necessar\' typrs of ct)neeivable pragmatic 
s ituat ions . ^ 

1 have tried in rtie course of this paper to ap})roacli a ptu^^linii 
question: where seve.ra I \vv;iy.s of savinii approx ima r e 1 >■ the same thinii exist, 
and some are more complex tU' less clear thari otliers, why do tlie\' exist" 
And why, when sev ra i w:> /s of savini: Sf)inetli i n>: exist, is tho usai)ility of 
each con fined, to a parr i cu Ui'r*. ranyie of contexts' 1 have, shown that polite- 
ness is often a decisive factor, as well as a very comj^lex one, and, 
therefore, that socioloii>- must -j-o hand in hand witfi lini;uistics if we are 
to explain many aspects of lan.uuai'.e use, ' 

And I mit^ht sui^iiest in coneIusii)n tlie existence of fu22\' [iraviiiiatie 
rules to go aloni^ with our furry syntax and fu:r>- semantics (G. Lakoff 
1972), We see that the rules oV praijmatic competence, alonp witli tlie rules 
of politeness and the rules of .eonversat ion . ai-,9 apidieal)le to different' 
degrees in different contexts, and tb.us the>' all ir.terac't with on,e another 
in many and varied wa>'.>>. Moreover, the distinction bet- ween real and con- 
ventional politeness, hesitancy', camaraderie, antl so on occiir,s in di'grecs ■ 
rather than precise stJ-j^s, ,\'id we ha\'e also seen there are dialectal 
differences in the rules of po 1 i r enes-; ; their form, their ranv,e of 
applicability, their preferential onU-rinL; with respect, to each otlier and 
to the rules of ■ conve rsa t i on . as well as judgements about tlie various en- 
vironments ill which t!ie rules miiiht In- aj^plied. . So wt see tliat lini^uis- 
.tics is broader- rlian it was yc-terday, n;;iidwer tlian it will l)e tomorrow. 

As, indeed, who of us is Hot? 

,. V 

FOOTNOTES 

^ For ■ di scuss ion of the s>'ntax, semantics, and prai^mat ics of tai^s, cf, 
Cattcll (107."^), dackendoff ( 1 i.ri } ■, and I: . I.akoff 1 , none of .whose 

positions the prcsenv author necessaril>- endorses.' 
^ Particularly as discussed in (Hoffman tlO(,") . 

^ I can think of two t >pes s^f examples: (11 tellinji the addressee some- 
thing that will hurt him and tellinii tho addressee something he should 
not know, . ^ 
^ Fori much insii^htful discussion of the uses of and problems with explicit 
performative verbs, cf. IKavison (1^.^".^) 
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V 

I would like to discuss two aspects of priiginatics that in recent years have 
been treated very different 1 y : indexicals and conversational, impi icatures . 
Montague and Scott proposed uo handle indexicals by adding to points of re- 
ference .(.sometimes called 'indices') extra coordinates for speaker, hearer, 
time and^place utterance. This proposal places indexicals among those 
phenomena to be dealt with by formal iogic, and such systems have in recent 
years been articulated by Lewis and" Kamp, among others. Impl icatures , on 
the other hand, were taken by Grice to be by nature informal inferences of a 
fundamentally different kind than logical in£cr-enccs, and hence not to be 
dealt with by the apparatus of formal logic. In other papers 1 have dropped 
hints to the effect that indexicals and impl icatures should be treated some- 
what differently than they are in the Mont-ague-Scott and Grice proposals. ^ 
I would like to elaborate a bit^ on those hints. 
The basic suggestion is this: 

(1) If the goals of what I have called natural logic are adopted, then 
it should in time be possible to handle indexicals without any extra 
coordinates for spenkLM , hearer, and time and place of utterance, 
and it should also be poy-sible to handle impl icatures without any 
kinds of extra logical inference. 



The basic ingredients of the suggestion are as follows: 

(A) The so-called performative analysis for imperatives, questions, 
staten«ents, promises, etc. 
■(B) The liniitation of pointy of reference to assignment coordinates 
for variables and atomic predicates. 

(C) The commitment of natural logic to the formal semantic charac- 
terization 'ofaii natural language concepts, including those 
having to do with social interaction, such as sincerity, politeness, 
formality, cooperation, etc. 

(D) Global, ^transderivational , fuzzy correspondence grammars. 

^ Let us start with what has been" called the performative ana lysi^-\i\\ic\\. 
is not a single proposal, but a' family of various partial proposals Aade by 
grammarians like. Sanetius, Lancelot, and Whitney, and more recentl)^ by Postal, 
Robin Lakoff, Ross, Sadock, J. McCawley, and myself, among otheri. TKte 
positions held by these people vary a great deal, and it is nat^my purpose 
to try to survey thenv here. What they have in/ common is that /they would" 
analyse imperative sentences like Leave as having logical structures con-^' 
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taining a performative' iiiipcrat ivo ;>i'oJ icato with ari^uinvtus roforrin}; to 
•speaker and hearer. L^s>L'nt ia 1 1 y tho same lOi:ical stnictiiro as that noL^dcd 
for the (surface) scnteru-e t on/er you tj :e.Mve, which contaitis a sur Face 
performative predicate (otdcr) aiul surface ari^umcnts rofcrritii; to speaker^ 
and hearer (I- ami you). In supptirt of such an analysis, larj'.e amount of 
syntactic evidence has been uffcrcd; it is ^ny opinion that there is enough 
correct evidence of this sort to stronj;ly support such a proposal for im- 
peratives. Ross has, in addition, observed tliat syntactic evidence of the 
same sort in nearly the same amoiuit is available to' support a parallel per- 
formavive analysis for dec lara t i ves . Thus . a dec 1 arat i ve sentence like 
There exist unicorns, which contains a surface performat ive, declarative pred- 
icate {state; and surface ari;uments referring; to speaker and hearer {I and 
you). Whereas most of the evidence to date ft>r these proposals has been 
syntactic, in nature, I would like to jirovitie some evidence in favour of them 
cf a semantic-pragmatic iVjS&ure. 

Let us first consider two proposals for providing formal semantics for 
performative sentences, one made by Uavid Lewis [1972) and o'^e made by myself 
(1972a). Lewis adopts the >k:)nta^^ue-Scott proposal for the use of indices 
(Montajiue's term] or point^s of rert,»renc-t» ( Scot t ' s t erm] to account for in- 
dexicais in^ the framework of j^eneral inientional logic as outlined by Montague 

We muy take indices as n-tiipies (finite sequences) of the various 
items other thaii meanini: that may ente^r i nto' determ i n i ng extensions. 
We call these various i t ems -coori^i .-..i tos o f th». iridex. and we shall 
assume that the coordinates are given some arbitrary fixed order.. 

I- i r s t . w e mu s t hi i v e a poss bit?- wo r I d coord indtc. Co n t i n g e n' t , ■ / . 
sentences depend for\^their. truth \ a Uu oir fact.s about the world, , 
and so are true some possible w<irlds ar^d false at others. A- . 
r possible world corresponds to a pt>ssibU' totality of facts, de- 
terminate in all respects. t!ommon nouns also have different ex- 
tensioi^s a^ different pos?^iblc wo'rlds; antl so do sone names, at 
least if wc adopt the positicin (defended in Lewis, ii)68a) that 
thini;s are related to thei^' counterparts in other worlds by ties 
of strong similarity rather than identity. 
■r- Second, we must have several contoxtu^ii coordin.ites corres- 
pondinv; to familiar sorts of dependence on fixtures of context.^ 
(The world coordinate itself might be rega rded-, a s a fciiture of 
context, since different possil^le utterances of a sentence are 
located in d i f f erent »poss i b 1 e wi>rlds.) We must have a timv co- 
ordinatc\ in view of tensed sentences and sucii sentences as 
•Today is Tuesdav'; a t>laco coordin<ito , in view of 'such sen- 
t e n c e s as M I e r e there are t rtro r s ' ; a s p* :a ke r coor d i ud t e i n v i e w.. 
of such sentences as M am I'orky*; an <ii/Jif?nc>? coordinate? i9i 
V i ew of such sentences as ' Vo u are i \ > r k y ' ; i\n indi ca t od-obj cc t>7 
coordincitf? in view of such sentences as 'That pig is I'orky' or 
'Those men are communv<ts'; and a previous discburse coordinate 
in V i e w of s uc li sentences as • Tlie a f o r e - me n t i o n ed pi g is Po r k y ' ? 

Third, it is convenient to have an assignment coordinatt? 
an infinite setiucnce of things, regarded as giving the values of 
,any varialUes that, may occur free in such expressions as 'x is 
tall' or l.son of y'. iiach variable employed in the language 
will accordingly be a name having ai: its intension, for some 
number n. the nth variable intension: that function whose 
value, at any index i. is that thing which is thv nth teem • 
•of tlfie assignment coordinate of i\ That thing is the exten- 
sion, or value, of the variable at i. (Note that because 
there is more than one possible thing, the variable inten- 
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sions arc distinct: nothing is^both.thc n^th and the n2th 
Variable intension for two different' numbers ni and -^t-) 
The extensions of 'x is talP and of 'son of y' depend on 
the/ assignment and world coordinates of indices just as the 
extensions of M am tall' and 'son of mine' depend on the 
speaker and world coordinates. Yet the assignirent coordinate 
cannot naturally be included among features of. context. One 
. might claim that variables do not appear in sentences of- natural 
^ languages; but eyen if this is so. it may be useful to employ 
"variables in a categorial base. In any case. I seek sufficient 
generality to accommodate languages that do employ variables. 
,,,Thus an index is tentatively any octuple of which the 
' first coordinate is a possible world, the second coordinate 
. > is a moment of time, the third coordinate is a place, the ^ 
" fourth coordinate is a person (or other creature capable o^f 
^ being a speaker), the fifth coordinate is a set of persons (or 
other creatures capable of being an audience), tne sixth coor- 
dinate is a set (possibly empty) of concrete things capable of 
being pointed at. the seventh coordinate is a segment of dis- 
' course, and the eighth coordinate is an infinite sequence of 
things [l ewis. (1972: 175-b) ). 

Later. ^Lewis giv^s his account„of the semantics of nondec 1 arat ive 
t«».nces.» . after rejecting a proposal by Stenius: 

I prefer an alternative method of treating non-declaratives 
that requi^TCS no revision whatever in my system of categories, 
• tnt en sions . and meanings. Let us once again regard S as the 
category sentence, without, discrimination of mood. But let us 
pay special attention to those sentential meaning*^ that are re- 
- preser^ted by base structures of roughly the following form. 



(S/.N)/NS 




command 
ask -whether 



.Such meanings can be represented by performative sentences 
such as these. 

I command you to be late. 

I ask you whether yon are late. 

(See Austinf^l962, for the standard account of performatives; 
but, as will be seen, I reject part of this account.) Such 
meanings "might also be represented, after a more elaborate 
transformational derivation, by non-declaratives. 
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Be late! 
Arc vou /late? 



I propose tmt these non-declaratives ought to be treated as 
paraphrases/ of the corresponding performatives, havinj; the same 
base struct^lire, meaning, intenr'.ion, and truth-value at an index 
- or on an occasion. And I propose that thore is no difference in 
* kind between the meaninijs of thes'c performatives and non-declara- 
'tives and the meanings of the ordinary declarative sentences con- 
sidered pr/eviously, 

•Lewis, ho/vever, ref-rains from goini; all the way with the performative 
analysis; in .^jarticular . he refuses to embrace a similar analvsis for de- 
.Claratives. / 

' / 

Ifsonieohe says 'T declare that the Harth is flat* (sincerely, 
not pla>f-acting, etc), I claim that, he has spoken trulv:' he' 
does inc|eed so declare. I claim this not only for the sake of 
my theory but as a point of common sense. Yet one might be 
tempted^to say -that he has spoken falsely, because the sentence 
.-embedded in his per format ive- -the content of his declaration, the 
belief he avows--is false. Hei.ee ifdo'not propose to take or- 
dinary jdec larat ives n^; paraphrased performatives (as proposed 
in RosS; 1^70) because'that would j^e.t their truth conditions 
wrong [Lewis (li)72: JIO) | i 

The ani^lysis Lewis i.iopts for non-de^-larat Lve performat i ves- rciiembl es , 
in its essential parts, the proposal I miide tU>:'2a,b) for all performatives 
including declaratives; • 

...it is claimed that the logical forims of imperatives, 
questions, and statements should be 'represented ;iS i^i (A). 

(A) 




In (A), $ represLMits the propos i t ionn I ■ content of the comman^d, 
question,! or statement. Note that in statements it is' the pro- 
positional content, not „t.he entire sentence, that will be true 
or false, f'or example, if I say tr vou ' I state that I am inno- 
cent ' , and you reply 'That's false', you are denying that I am 
innocent, not that I made the statement. That is, in sentences 
where there is -an overt performative verb of saying or stating 
or asserting, the propos i t iona i content, which is true or 
false, is not given by the sentence as a whole, but rather by 
the object of that performative verb. In 'I state that I am 
innocent', the direct object contai^ns the embedded sentence 
*I am innocent', which is the prepositional content. Thus, ' 
• /, 

c 
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• even in siatements, it should not he surprising that the i I lo- 
cutionary |force of the statement is to be represented in 
logical form by the presence of a perfonnarive verb. 

In the analysis sketched in , the subject and indirect 
object of the performat ivo verbs arc represented in loijical 
form by the indexical expressions x and 7, Rules of y^raminar 
will mark the subject of the performative verb as beiiiK first 
person and the indirect object as beiny: second person. Thus, 
logical forms need not contain aily indication of first person 
or second person, as distinct from third person. If there are 
other instances of the Indcxical expressions x and y in they 
will be marked as being first and second person respectively 
b.- t^.e j^rammatical vule of porson-a^i eeineiv: . which makes a Nf* 
agree in person with its antecedent. Thus all occurrences of 
first or second person pronouIl^• will be either the subject or 
indirect object of a performative ver') or will arise through 
the rule of person-agreement. The analysis given in (A,^ and 
the corresponding account o\ first and second person pronouns 
makes certain predictions. Since the structure given in (Aj 
is exyctly the samc'.structure that one fii;ds in the case of 
non -performative verbs of ordering, asking, aiid raying, it is ' 
predicted rli.it rules of ^>a:.inui:' involving ordinary verbs <-rf 
these cla^.ses, which occur overt I >' i n '*l-.p", I i sii sentences, iiiay 
generalize to ttic case^- of performative verbs, even when those 
verbs are not overtly present in the surface form of the sen- 
tence, as in simple ord:^r-. t.ucstions, and statements (G, Lakoff 
(1972a: 5^0-1) 1 , • . ^ 

*i"ho .analysis or (.A; not ovAy jiermi^s the -tatement of 
grammati'^jl genera I i rat ioi.s , but it also permits one, to sim- , 
plify formal sem.inti. s . Consider, for example,, the notion 
of an ^'iiidex' a: given !»y Scott Chl(>;.)). Scott assumed that 
indices would include among their coordinates specifications 
of the speaker, addressee, place, and time of the utterance, 
so that truth conditions could be stated for sentences such 
as ^Bring what you now have to mc over here', Under an ' 
analysis such as (A), the speaker and addressee coordinates 
could, be elimin;?ted from Scott's indices. Moreover, if (A) 
were expanded, as U should be, to include indications of 
, the place and time of the utterance, then the place and time 
coordinates could be eliminated from Scott's indices.'^ Truth 
conditions for r.uch sentences could then be reduced to truth 
condiltions for sentences with ordinary adverbs of place and 
time. Moreover, truth conditions for sentences sucli as 'I 
am innocent' and 'I state that I am innocent* could be gen- 
eralized in terms of the notion ■ 'propos it iona I content', namel> , 
S, in (A), Thus, (A) can be motivated from a logical as well 
ar. a grammatical point of view ic;, l.aKoff ll.9T:]ii: r>(^9) | , 

I kaw l.ev;is' nancr after writing the above, but before receiving the 
proofs^ and addea footnote 9 at the last minute: 
\ ,^ 

^ Tl^is becomes- clt^arcr if one considers Lewis' treatment in 
GenSral Semantics rather than Scott's, Lewis distinguishes be-. 
tue^n 'contextual coord ina tes'- and an 'assignment coordinate'. 
The /contextua I coordinates are for sucli things as speaker, au- 
diertce, time of utterance, and place of utterance. The assign- 
ment coordinate givos 'the values of any variables that may 
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occur free in such expressions as "x is tall" or "son of y'", 

Th^f assignment coordinate will have to assign a valu'e 
corresponding to the speakei^ for person variables, sincej the 
^ speaker would presumably be In the worlds in question. The 

same for the audience. If times are assigned to t-imc variables 
by the assignment coordinate, presumably the time of the Ljrter- 
ance will be in'cluded.' And if places arc assigned to place 
variables, one would assume that the place of the utterance 
would be given by the assignment coordinate,, Given this, and 
^ the analysis given in (A), the contextual coordinates become 
■ superfluous, since the job that they would do in Lewis* system 
would be done automatically by the assignment coordirute to- 
getlier with the anal\sls ii. fA) , Since (A) involves no new- 
types of structure>-the same predicates occur in nonperforma- 
tive uses and have to bcrgiven an>';^'ay--we have a considerable 
gain. What we have done is to largely, if not entirely! 
eliminate pragmatics, reducing it to garden variety semantics 
IC Lakoff (I97:a: 6S,S-) ) . 

The principal place where Lewis and I differ is on the analysis of de- 
claratives. My feeling is that the reason he gives for rejecting the pcr- 
formacive analysis for declaratives is a bad one. According to Lewis, if 
a speaker uttered (1) ■ '■ 

(1.) I state that- the earth is fhit 

and someone replied 

iiy a. That's true 
or 

b. -That statement is true 

then. Lewis claims, th.^ speaker of (2a) or (Jh) (voudc'. not he committing him- 
self to the enrrh*s being flar but only the firSfV s'pcnker's having said so, 
Lewis is simply wrong--natur.'i I lani^uage does notj work tl^at way. The speaker 
of (2a) or (2bJ is committing himself to the earth,^5 being flat, 

Lewis' proposal is renii n i scent -i')f the classic i^tory ■(probably f;ibricated) 
of the Pittsburgh judge who was caught raking bril^'es. V.jien called before a 
grand jury, the judge took the stand under oath aiid said! 'I swear that I have 
never taken a bribe'. The district attorney t lien/ brought the judge to ti ial 
for pcT-jiiry, and produced witnesses to the effect-that albribe. had taken 
place. The judge's defense was that he had not yComnu tt eJ perjury in all, 
since all he said was '[ swear that I have nevot taken a br i he ' , aiuf he 'iad 
indeed sworn that he had never t;:'Ken a bribe. "-Ihe ease w^is thereupon dis- 
missed by the trial judge, who hapiiened to he an o Id., f r i epd of the defen- 
dant judge. On Lewis' account, justice was. served iir this case. On my 
account, it was not.' * 

Part of the confusion in !rwis' discussion arises because the Irnglish 
surface adjective true has cer t:nn cond i t ioi^s for appropriate use for just, 
about all English speakers, with the exception of those logicians and philoy-- 
ophers who have made that surface adjective into a technical term. When 
Austin said that a performative sentence was neither 'irUe' nor , 'false*', 
and 'false' in their ordinary sen5?es. A statement is somethlfig stated or at 
least statable, that is, that can be the direct object of a predicate"of 
least statable, that is, that can be the direct object of a predicate of 
seating. It shovild be added that the normal Hfiglish surface adjectives 
tiiue and false are also limited by an additional condition on their appro- 
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priate use, namely, that any statement that they are predicated of must 
have .previously been asserted or at least entertained. Consider sentences 
like:- • ' 

(3) a. It is .true that it is rainint: outside^ 

b. It is false' that it is raining outside .-^ 

One could not just go up to someone out of the blue and. appropriately say 
such sentehc'es. The question has to have previousl)' came up as to whether 
it is raining. Though- (4a and b) will be true and false together' in all 
situations in which they are '^oth appropriate, they are appropriate in very 
different classes of situations. 

(4) a. It is raining outside 

b. It is true that it is raining outside 

Since logicians rarely if ever consider conditions for appropriate use, and 
since performatives were never discussed in classical logic, the surface 
adjective true? has come to be used as a technical term by many logicians. 
Within the tradition of formal semantics, true* has been made into the re- 
lative term true In a model (given a point of reference) y which is etjuated 
with the techn i ca 1 term satisfied in a modt^^l (gdX'on a point ot rr ference) . 
If I understand Lewis correctly, he is using the' surface adjective true in 
this sense, ronsider l.ewi.;' claim (Lewis 1972:\2UM: 

(5) M would wish to say that "I bet you si.xpenc* it will rain toinorrow" 
is true (fjn an occasion of an utterance if tht utterer does bet his 

. aud ience Is i xpence that it will rain on the follow'ing day; and, if the 
occasion is normal in certain ri\spects»/ the utterer does so bet; 
therefore his utterance is true' / 
This statement does not make much sense if one takes the surface adjective 
triie in its ordinary sense. Imagine the following discourses. 

(6) a. I bet you sixj)ence it' will rain tomorrow 

b. That's false, because you don't have a penny to your name, 

Yoti didn't just make a bet 
b'. That' s ■true--you did just bet me sixjience 

(7) a. I herei)y christen this battleshi|) the S.S, Borman 

b. That's false; you have no authority to give a name to that ship! 
b'. That's true--yoii did just give that name to that ship 

(8) a. I hereby pronounce you husband and wife 

b. That's false, you have no authority to marry those peop)eI 
b'. That's true, he did just marry them 

The (b) and fb' ) sentences are all inappropriate responses; Austin was right 
that the surface adjectives false and t-n:e cannot be appropriately predicated 
of performatives. For this reason, Lewis' statement in (5) may not match 
the intuitions of most speakers of linglish, including many ^o rd i nary language 
philosophers and linguists. However, It makes perfectly §f)cd sense if true 
in (S) is taken to mean satisfied in a model (given a point of reference) . 
'Truth condition?' in Lewis' sense are meant Vo be sat isf/ict ion conditions, 
not conditions under whicli one can ap|)ropr iately use the surface adjective 
true. ■ 

This shows up'pretty ciearl} in the proposal 1 made in 'Performative 
ant inomies ' : 

What we need to do is to extend the assignment of truth values for 
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nonpcrformat i VL* sentences to the assignment of telicitv values for 
performative sentences. Just as we have valuatioTis like V^^\p\ = .1 
for 'P is true in world , where p is nonpe rfonim t i ve , we will 
let V^^[P\ = I stimJ for 'P is felicitous in world w\ where P is 
■performative |C;. l.akuff (1972b: STO) ] . 

There l" use the. neutral M' to indicate satisfaction, both in the case of 
performatives and nonperformat i ves . IvTien I speak of felicity-values, 1 do 
not riican to suggest, incidentally, that there is a new kind of value called 
afelicity value, but rather that there Is only one kind of value, a 
satisfaction value, and that the surface adjectives felicitous and true are " 
to be taken as indicating satisfaction in the case of performatives and 
nonperformat i ves'' respect ive ly. This is also what I had in mind (1971: 
335-6) when I pointed out that the presuppositions of performative verbs in- 
thpir nonper format ive uses were identical to certain of the felicity con- 
clitions for those verbs in their performative uses. 

An important point to bear in mind with respect to both Lewis' discussion 
and mine is that if so-called 'truth conditions' are satisfaction conditi.ons 
in the mode I - theorct i ca I sense, then in both Lewis' proposal and mine they 
are meant to apply to logical structures, not to surface structures , In both 
systems it is nonsense to think of a su-i-face sentence being satisfied in 
a model at a point of reference, since satisfaction conditions a^re given 
only for log i ca !' st rue t ures , not for surface strings. Under the performa- 
tive analyser- for declaratives, all of the sa t i r; fac t ion Conditions will 
come out to be correct, and the use of the surface adjective? true in ordinary 
English w,i 1 I be accounted for (sec appendix I]. 




■ - , : S 

i ^ 

un i corn Z . •■' •- 

(10) a. I state, to you tl'.at unicorns exist 
b. Unicorns exist 

Both the sentei^ces in (Ida ;i'k1 b) will have (9) as their approximate logical 
structures. The satisfaction conditions for the stateir.ent to be made will be 
those for S^. The satisfaction conditions for the content of the statement 
to be true will he tiio^.e for S| . The surface adjective true will be. predi- 
cated of what is stated, i,e., the object of the verb of stati'iig, namelCr. 
Sj. That i s why someone who replies to f 1 pa 1 by saying That's'^true or That 
statement is true will be corwit-t ing himself to the truth of S j in (9), 
Let us review the essential points of the two proposals: '•• | 

(11) ' LFiWrS' PROPOSAL NfY PROPOSAL ^ 

a. Satisfaction' in a model is de- Satisfaction in a modiel is defin- 
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etl for a 1 1 pcrformat ivcs inc lutl- 
Ing the impliclf'dcclarativc per-' 
format ivc , 

b. Performative predicates have Performative predicates have the 

same satisfaction conditions as 
nonpcrfdrnuit ivc pred icatcs , 

Pronouns r, you, 'here, now, etc. 
are not in logical .structure, but 
are 'introduced' by rules of 
viri'minar as replacements ' for 
^variables. 

C'.lob:)l transderlvational corre- 
spondence grammars are assumed. 
Logical structures are taken to 
be universal . 



fined for all performatives 
except for the implicit decla- 
rative performative. 
Performative predicates have 
the same i sat i s fact ion condi- 
tions as; nonperformat Lve 
predicates . 

Logical Istructures contain 
pronouns I, you, here, now, 
etc. 



Transformational grammars are 
assumed. 

Logical structures are not 
universal (at least because 
they contain English pronouns 
.1, you , etc . ) .. 
Index - [w,s ,h,t,p,d ,a}^ 

Meaning is given comp4etely 
by model -theoret ical inter- 
pretations of logical struc- 
tures . 



f. Index - [w,s,h,t,p,d,a]'^ Index ^ [a, partial ^assignments 

■ to predicates} 
Only literal meaning is given by 
model-theoret ical interpretations 
of logical structures. Conveyed 
meaning is given by model-tlieoie- 
tical interpretations of logical ■ ^ 
structures of senteqces in given 
contexts. Not ' ail" Titeral mean-, 
ings are convey(^d . 

It should be noted that the adoption of the performative analysis for implicit 
declaratives allows one to avoid having pronouns like J/ you, here, and now in 
logical structure^ and hence allows one to get rid of pragmatic coordinates 
for speaker, hearer, time and place of utterance. But what is more important, 
defining satisfaction in a model for all performatives ds I propose allows 
one to define entailment for all per foriiiat ive cases in the same way as en- 
tailment is defined for all nonperformat ive cases, namely: 

■(12} Xs^{P} entails fi (where P and Q are logical structures and .V Is a 
finite set of /ogica.l t rue t lire's ) If and only if C* is sat Isf led In 
all models at/all points of referpiicc at which .V and P are satisfied. 

If one can give for performatives the same account of sat Isfact Ion and en- 
tailment as one gives for nonperformat ive? . the fol lowing 'poss ib 1 1 i t ies 
open up: . • 

(13)" a. One ii.ay not need separate theories for speech acts and for des- 
criptions of speech acts. For example, the satisfaction conditions 
for the predicate promise in I promise to mainj you and I p^owijed 
■ to marry you can be the same. 
• b. It is conceivable that coriversat iona i impllcatures may turn out 
to be logical entailments of ' per formative utterances in certain 
contexts . 

c. It should be possible to give a uniform characterization of per- 
formative antinomies. 

d. Indirectly conveyed mean lugs for embedded sentences can be 
treated in exactly the same way as indirectly conveyed meanings 

' for performatives. 
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Let me begin with ifulircctly conveyed mennings. C;ordon :nul 1 
-included the following in our pro;»osiU for wha.t we c:illed conversational 
postulates: 

(14) sincere (x .state (x ,y ,P) )ZDhi?l ievt^ (x ,P) |'if x is .sincere in statinjj 
P to y, then x believes P' \ 

'.At the time, we assumed that this -and the other postulates we proposed were 
, be added specially to handle what) Heringer ha;' called 'in.direct iUocution- 
ary force', that is, indirectly v:onveyed meanings, in the case of pjrfonna- 
tives. I now think that we were wrong to segregate them off in that way, 
I" wouldynow consider (14) to be a normal part of natural logic, that is', 
a meaning postulate relating the meanings of sincere, state, and believe, 

(14) JCs one of the things that you know if you know the meanings 'of 
sinc^ere, state, and believe./ Logicians have sofneiiiines worried about giving 
satisfaction condit ions for' bei ie-v^e, but- to my knowledge, none has ever 
tried to give them for 'state and sincere. But if one were to accept the 
goals of natural logic, one would have to provide satisfaction conditions 
for all natural language concepts, , including these, In an adequate natural 
iogic, (14) would have to be satisfied in all models at all points of re- 
ference , 

(15) a. Spini was sincere in stating that Tricky Dick had betrayed him 
b. Spiro believed that Tricky Dick had betrayed him 

If (14) is taken to be a meaning postulate of natural logic, and if (12) is 
taken to define semantic entailment, then (15a) semant ical I y ent;*. 1 1 s ( 15b) , 
Now consider (16). ' • 

(16) a.' Sam wns being sincere 

b, . Sam stated that Tricky Dick had betrayed him 

c. Sam believed that Tricky Dick had b;*tvayed him "/ 

Letting (16a) be X and (K^b) be P in' the definirion of (12), then (I6b), 
taken in r. context where (16:4) is assumed ito be true, w i 1 1 semant ica 1 ly 
entail (16c), given (14) as a meaning postulate. Moreover, (17') wiu'be 
a contradiction, given (14} and (17)* as meaning pi^stulates and an assumption 
of rat ional ity. 

(17) bel i eve [a ,beli eve (,1 ,S) ) 'D bel iove (a ,:d) 

Note that (17) will suffice hen' and that.it is not necessary to assume .its 
converse, which i^; probabl> fa Ire.** . . ' ' 

(17') Sam was sincere in statin,; that Tricky DicK bad betrayed him but 
. that he^ielieved that Tricky Dick had not betrayed him 

If .(1^1) is true at all points of refere'nce in al! models, then (17') cannot ' - 
be true in any model :i'c any poi.it of reference. For 't'ne same reason, (18a) 
will entail (18b) in a natural logic. 

(18^ a. Sam stated that Tricky Dick had betrayed him but that he did 
not believe that Tricky Dick'had betrayed him ' -f 
b. Sam was not being sincere 

Given the performative analysis for declaratives, the definition of entail- 
ment in (12), and th^ independently motivated meaning postulates of (14), 
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(17), and (i) and (ii) in fn, -I,' Moore's paradox can bv account c\l for auto-.^ 
maticnlly. 

(19) a. Tricky Uick betrayed me, l)ijt I don't l)elievc Tricky Pick 

bet rayed me 

b. The speaker is not bein^ sincere (a:. smiling that he does not 
hold contradictory beliefs) 

(19a) can never be said sincerely and rationally, and that is accounted for 
given (I.'), (1"^). :»nd (. i ) and'tii) in fn, 4, toj^ctlier with the per- 

formative analysis for declaratives. Moreover, if wc adopt the postulates 
in (2i)) that (iordon and 1 proposed, can >;ivc slnilar accounts :)f ti;e 
oddncss of the sehtenc.s in (Jl). 

(20) a. 3incerc(x, ptomisG(x , I') ) intend (x ,pj . . ^ 

b. sincere (x ,requesL (x ,q ,P) ) ~Z) wont (x ,P) ^ - \ 
c . sincere (x ,rcqu-^st (x ,ii , tel 1 (\j ,x ,P) ) 3 wunt (x . tell ( >. , V) ) 

(21) a. 1 prom i so to marry you, Init 1 don't intend to 

I). lUeaso close the window, but ! don't want you to - 

c. Who left, but don't tell me 

None of these can ever be used sincerely and rationally. 

What is int ere- tint; about such cases is that sujiposedly pragmatic 
paradoxes can bo accounted for with just the apparatus of formn I semant i cs , 
provided we adopt^ the performative analysis for all cases and the given 
meaning postulates, which ;ire required independently for an adocjuatc account 
of truth cijnditions in nonperformative cases. 

There is another class of supposedly pragmatic paradoxes that can lie 
handled by purely semantic means provided that we adopt a uniform perfor- 
mative ana I y^; is with definitions of satisfaction and entailment that hold 
for l)Oth performative and nonperformat i ve predicates. These are what I 
have called *the 'performative ant : num i es' , cases like: 

(22) a. [U)n't obey this order 

b. 1 promise not to keep this promise 

c. 1' advise you not to follow this advice 
etc. 

An account of these was given in t^.'Lrkoff t^-^'-b), where the principles in 
(2!^) were proposed. 

(23) a. An order is felicitous only if 't is (logically) possil)le for it 

to be obeyed. 

b. A promise is felicitous only ;f i t- i s (logically) jiossible for 
it to be kept. 

".V c. A |ucce 0^ advice is feUc itous onl^y. if it is f'ogicallyj 
possible for it to be fcUlowed. 

It is assumed that an order is folic itoiJs if and only if the logical structure' 
representing it has a sat i s fact i on va lue of I. 

Given ' (2.S), and the usual satisfaction condition for '0^^' , namely (.24). 
we can"' account for the performative antinomies of (22) . 

(24) V>'t^lOP| = I if Gi^'J iP'^' U Vw'\^^\ = 1.) 

where w and w' are possible situations 

Take (22a). The order in-(22a) can be )beycd i f a»;/ onl/ if it is not 
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obe/ed. If P = you do not obtnj thii^ ardor ^ thtMi there will be no possible 
situation in wh:.ch P is true, since in evory possible situation in which P 
is true it is also false. 'Hence, thero is no situation in which the value 
of 'Oi^' can equal 1'. Consequently, ^'22) can never be a felicitous order. 

What we have dohl- ■ in the L-ase'^ul' [22ii) is to account for what appears 
'•to..bo-'a.- pragma ti^-'pii radox 1)y iisiii^; only the devices of I'ornial S'Mna:;tics, 
taken together witli the performative analysis for imperatives and the 
principles of (23). Similar accounts can be ^iven for (221)) anci (22c). 

Although declarative antinomies were not discussed in (J. Kakoff (U)72b), 
It turns out that they exist and can be handled in the sume way. The 
declarative antinomy can be given by any of the following sentences: 

' i 

(25) a. You do not believe -this statement i 

• b. I state that you do not believe tins statement 

c. You believe tliat tliis statement is false \ 

d. I state t'hat you believe that this statement is false 

Each of the sentences of (2S) has the following property: It is true i f and 
only if you believe, it Ts false, and it is false if and only if you believe 
it is true. Hence you cannot lave a correct belief about it. 

Given the performative analysis for declaratives, we cAn account for 
alithe declaiative antinomies in exactly the samp way as we accounted for 
the nondec larat i vc antinomies, [iroviiled we adtl the principle: 

(231 d, A statement is felicitoas only IT it is (logically) possible for 
it to be be I it", ed . 

As b'v'".M'e there will be n.o possible situation in wh'ich 'Oi^ei iovef V/PV will 
be satisfied, since u can believe P if and.onl>- i fi' i; does not believe P. 
Thus, •Obei.jeveo/,/'; ' will always he Calse and so* each of the statements 
in (25) will always be infelicitous. _ 

Note, . inc idental Ty that' ■rhC'' prinMpl-os of are, njteded ipucpendently 

to account for natur:il logic entailments in 'nonperformn't ivc. cases: 



(26) a, Sam order,ed (Mga not to obey the oulg-'r he was then givin^j 
h. Sam d'id not give a felicitous order / 

(27) a- Sam stated to 'H^^n that she Jiii not' believe the statement 

he was then m.il.inii 
b. L^am did not make a felicitous statement 

The pr inciples . in 12.'^) are needed to account for the inferences from the (a) 
to the (b) sentences a^ove. 

What we iKive shown so far is tnat , in the case of performative antino- 
mies as in the case of the Moore paradoxes, the princ iples 'heeded to account 
for natural langua^ie entailments in nonper format ive cases will, given a 
iform performative aaa 1 ys i s autor.a t i ca 1 1 y give an account of what goes 
ng in performative antinomies. This is no mean accomplishment. For 
li\t appeared to be paradoxes of a pragmatic nature can be accounted for by 
e use cf ir.iiependent I y needed formal serrantic appa,ratus, given a uniform 
syntactic performa t i \e ana I is for declaratives as well as for imperatives, 
promises, etc. l-.ven if tliere were rm purely synt act i e evidence for a 
performative ana.lysis, these results suggest that we would want to have one 
anyway--just so that the Moore, paradoxes and pei formative antinomies could 
be accounted for by independently needed apparatus in formal semantics.' F-t 
is especially interesting that purely syntactic evidence buttresses this 
result from the' area of mode I -theoret i ca 1 semantics. And it is striking 
that the same types of arguments obtain in both cases. 

n , 
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(28) Tlil- PORM or SYNTACTU: AKClJMIiNTS l-Ol^ I'TKI-OKMATlVi: ANAl.YSI-.S 

f i I Wc need cert ai n rulOs to .iCLonnt C 'v i vcn syiitac t i plu'nomciia 
in nonpert'orma t i vo sentences, 
(ii) Ciivon the perfonnat i ve analysis, the s;iino rules will 
automatically aceoiint for the correspond i lu'. syntactic 
phenomena ii^ per Format i ve .ent eiu-os t'or wh i ch add i t i ona I 
and difFerent rules would he noedod if wo do\not adojii 
a performative analysis. \ 

(29) THE rORM 01- SliMANT IC -PKAr.MVl IC AUCUMllN'TS l-OR ifll; ITIUI-OKMAT ! Vli 
ANALYSIS ■ \ ■ 

(i) We need certain apparatus in fiatural loy^ic to Account for 
\^ certain semantic facts in nv)nperformat ive senteWes, (The 

apparatus incluiles det'i n i t i v)ns of satisfaction for certain 
^\ classes of predicates, iiieanini: postulates, and a definition 
■ ■^ of" entai Iment. ) , ■ ' • 

(ii) CUven the pcrfeinat^ive analysis, the same apparatus will 
automatically aceoiiut I'or the corresponding ' [iraiiiiiia t ic ' 
facts in the case/of pel forr.ia t i \'e senten»:es; while addi- 
tional and diffej^'ent a[)pararus would he needed if we d^ \ 
not adopt a performative analysis. \^ 

The convergence of the syntactic cvidt.Mice for the perlcnpuil i ve ana lys i^.w i th 
the semant ic -pra:i;ma t ic evidence seems to me to strongl>' confirm the need nui 
some version of the perfoniiit i ve analysis (thoui^h nt)t necessarily an>' of the 
particular ones proposed by|sanetius, Lancelot, Whitney, Postal, R. l.akoff, 
Ross , or Sadock) . 

I suggested above that the- performat i ve analysis, should enable us to frame 
the theory of speech acts within formal semantics. Ac tua 1 1 y , . tlie idea for 
doing this is implicit in the approach to the theory of spe<vh acts given 
in chapter 3 of Searlo (lyo^^), where Searle y^ives truth conditions for 
thi'rd-iperson descriptions of s'peech acts and lets them be the felicity con- 
ditions for those acts. Similarly, in a natira) 'ogic, satisfaction con- 
ditions would be given for each atomic predi«.are, including alln^f the 
performat ive predicates; the satisfaction conditions are .it once both trutli 
conditions and felicity conditions. The sincerity conditions given in (14) 
a()d (20) are examples of meaning postulates that function as conditions on 
satisfaction. Searle^s ^^ssontlal conditions might taKe the form of meaning 
postulates like that in '30). 

(30) Request (X ^y'^ P) attempt (x ,<^*dust}(x ,P) ) 

(30) e.xpresses Sjarle's essential condition for requests, whicli is that a 
request counti as an attempt on the part of the s-f-eaker to get the liearer 
to do the action reciuested. The lu ed for- (.^^) as a meaning postulate inde- 
pendently of nerfornative sentences can lie seen in.(!^ll. ' ■ 

(3.1), A. Henry requested of Till that she-take her clothes off 

/>',^-'"Henr)y attempted to get .lill to tal;e Jier clothes off /\ , 

/ " ' \ ■ ■ ■ 

It /hould follow from the meaning of request tliat if (.3ia) is trne_,tiicn (3^.b) 

is/true, /thus Vhe'meaning postul-Ue in (5U) is needed to^account fbrAi^i\- 

mepts in ]|lonperfonnat ive sentences. ' ' 

s* Se^arle's preparatory conditions are especially interesting, sjince at least 

sqme of^hea^are pr.esuppos it ional in nature. Por example-^ consider;the cpn- 

dition ort ordeYs ^hat says that the speaker has author it;^' over ti]c hearer. \' 

All inspection of nonperformat i ve sentences shows that tWis is ptesvppos i -\ 

tion, not. merely an entailments -v 
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(321 a. Sum ordered Harry to ^et out of the l)ar 

b. Sam didn't order liarrv to .f.et out of the bar 

c. Slim may order ilarry to ^et out of the har 

Kach^of the sentences in {^2) entails that Sam lias authority rvt-r Harry. 

Given a uniform perfopinar i ve aiialysj^, there jrt- onlv two I n^ ri'd i ent:: 
required for a theory of snoe.-i\ icts: (i) an account of" sat i s fact ion 
conditions for all pei'^orniai i ve predicates; and (ii, an account ..f culture- 
specific assumptions aliout social interaction, at least in so far as tl^cy 
pertain to conversat i ona I ititeract ion. We have discussed (i) at Ien^'th;';t 
is needed independently to account for nonf)er format i ve uses of performative 
predicates and requires only the apparatus of formal semantics. What 
' about fii)--the culture-specific assumptions? Miat Searle had in mind for 
these were such assumptions as (.S.S): 

(331 In normal conversations, you assume that tlie person you are talking; 
to is hein^ sincere, unless you have a ^ood reasor. for not assumini; 

Thus, in an cxamjile like (\^^) a[)ove, (l(,a) (''Sam was bein^ sincere') would 
be taken to be part of the culture-specific assumptions of speaker and 
hearer in a normal conversation. 'I'here is some doubt in my mind as to 
whether (33) is really a 1 turt^-speci tic assumption, rather than a truth 
which follows from/he meanini; of the concepts 'normal' and 'conversation'. 

. The .latter seem,v to me more likvly, in which case (33) woifld just be a 

theorem of natural lo,^ic. (33) just does not seem to me to he the, sort of ' 
thing that' would vary a threat deal from culture to culture. 

Be that as it may, there are real examples of culture-specific assump- 
tions that have to be character i -etl in order to understand various aspects 
of speech acts in a j^iven culture. But this does not mean that we need to 

. go beyond the resources of formal semantics to provide aii account of speech 
acts. In particular, we do not need any new'notion of pragmatic or non- 
logical inference. Ordinary semantic entailment will suffice, iusv as it 

'■'S.uffic'ed in the case o,f (10) above. Cultural assumptions play the same vj^le 
in semantic entailment as any ot her assumpt i ons . 

This brings us to conversational implicature. I would like to sut;i;cst 
(modestly) that i mp 1 i cat^ures are not 'loose' or informal inferences. ^Civen 
the performative analyv,i^, i iiip 1 i cat u i-es should turn out to lie a species of 
semantic entailment, providing one had an atletjuate natural loi;ic and an 
adecl^uate analysis of the relevant culture-specific principles of social 
interact lor . Crice's theory of conversational implicat.ire is based on th<: 
'cooperative principle' , the idea that certain 'maxims' are to ue fo4Iowed 
.in conversational situations in which the [participants are cooperating. 
Grice's maxims can be restated as principles like the followin.t;; 

(3.n. a. If .< is cooperat in.t: with 7. then x will do only what, is relevant 
to the. enterprise at hand, unless his actions make no difference 
to the enterprise I'MAXIM Of^ UI.I.IA'ANCi; | 

b. If y is cooper.it in.t4 with then x will rwt do less than is 
necessary to make the enterprise successful 

c. !f X is cooneratinK.with »/, then x will not greatly exceed 
his needed cone r i l)ut i on (MtXIMS 01- QUANnTYl 
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It seems to me that principles like those in (54) should follow from the 
-yeaning of cooperate, rather than bein^ special culture-spec i fic> principles 
of social interaction. Since natural lo^ic is committed to the study of 

, • ' ... i5; 



all nanurnl laiiguai'.c c'(;ik'i^|»t s , iiR-liKlin); rLyopt^r.it inti , pr i iit.' i p los like those 
in (3-1) slunilil fall witlVin the purview ot' t'onnul setnant ies withi'i natural 
logic, anJ no separ.'ite set ot' pra^'.ma t i e priueiples shoulil lu' necessary for 
handling tliem. So t'ur, iint'ortunatelN', neither linguists nor logicians have 
clone any serious formal ^tnd\' oT the loi^ie^A^f ct^opera t iori , Until such stuilies 
arc Jonc, we cannot say fiu* sure whether ^'iiip 1 i ea t urc-s ^"an he handleJ usiu^i 
normal semantic entailment or whetlu'r a i/ew , inlormal nioJe oC int'erence 
needs to be cha i ac ter i :eil . What we can ^[o now is (i) provide soiiu^ evideiu'e 
in Favour of the propoi;al, (ii) ^how that apparent counter-examples arc not 
recjl, and (ill) sho^' that similar cases in the realm of indirect In" conves ed 
meaning show promise of eventually l)eini: dealt with w i th i n t'orina I ^<'iiian t i c;; . 

Some evidence i fav^our ot' the ju'ej^osal comes frt)m work on the pre-^^ 
suppositions of ci')in|)lc.\ sentence^ h>'H.akot'f arul Kail ton iM)7l) and hs ^ 
Karttuneh (ii)7S). Tlu-y observed that in sentencos, .i, of the I'orm / .* A, 
then C, wliere is pre^uppo^i-d i\ pr." sup post"' c with respect to context 
unless |[- C, This nrincip'.c \> mean: to hanUle c^es like the I'ollo'.- 

ing: 

(.SS) a. If .lack has thiiidren, thrf. all of Jack's clii Idren are bald 

I). If Nixon invites Angela Davis to the White i louse, then he will 
rei;rot havini: invited a black militant to Ii i s residence 

Assumini; tiiese sentences are ot' the t'or-m /; A, then B , tlien in (^fia), B 
presupposes that ..\ick h.i:: c/; C I . . I'herefore .-I - C, and so Xv^A |[-c\ 
for an> X at all. In (Tv^b), '< ;)resupposes that .Vixon will /j.ivf invitod .1 
hLuk -nilit.int to hiy; r^j i dtTiL't^ i -C) , Tlierefore in any context A' in which 
•r IS assumed that An/e'/.j I'Kivi^ i.'j j h^.u.:k milit.int and that t/io Whitr 
Housr^ :<j Nixon'. ^, ro.*w (/fViL-e« , the cond i t ion ||- c" will be met, and so C will 

not be a presupposition of l.^Sbl with respect to those contexts A'. 

If impl i c;tl'nres ai'e roall\' entailments in context, then we would expect 
the above principle, which is stated in terms of entailment in context, to 
work in the case of i np I ica ture s . That is, suppose we have a sentence of 
the form It .A, t!u'n where H presupposes C and where in a context A', A 
implicates c*. If implicature is really entailment in context, we would 
expect the entire sentence A, tlwn B not to presuppose C witlr respect to 
X. This predictii-n is bourrK' out, as the followini; example shows; 

[5(0 If Sam asks Professiu'' Snurd to write him a recommendation to i;raduate 
'school, and Professor Snurd writes the recommendation, sa\'inii» only 
that Sam has nice haudwr i t iui^, then Sam will regret tluit Professor 
Sniuvl wrote iiim a had recommendation 

In (36), H presupposes that Piotossur :^uurd will havi wrdttt^n s,im .2 bati 
recommend^! tion [--C^ . tio n s i d e r every sit ua t i o n a; in which it is a s s i ime d 
that if, in recommend i n.n someone .for i»raduatc school, a professor writes 
only that the student has a nice handwriting, then the professor is writing 
a bad recommendation. Ft will be the case that Xkja\\c. Thus, it is 
predicated that (36) as a whole does not presuppose C with respect to such 
contexts X, which is the case. But the inference from saying only that a 
student has nice handwriting to giving a had recommendat ion is a classic 
case of a Gri'Cean implicature. ** ( 3b) " ind i'ca t es that implicaturcs work like 
entailments in context. with respect, to the phenomenon of presupposition 
cancelling. Other implicaturcs seem' to work the same way. Since implica- 
turcs can be treated as entailments in context, (3b") gives us" reason to 
believe that they should be treated as such, since then the pre^-'upoos i t i onal 
facts of (36) will be accounted for by the same principle that accounts for 
the presuppos i t ional facts of (35) . ^ 

IS*--' 
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In addition to providing evidence t'oi' our oon jiH'tui'o, wo can sliow that 
apparent countor-cxainplcs urc not roiil and that similiu' cases in the re;ilm 
of In^lirectly convoyed laoanin^ show f^roniise of hein^ dealt with within formal 
semantics. Prohably thomain ohjeetion to tryiny; to treat imp] ieatiircs via 
formal semantics is that i mp I i ca t iiru' .ir«' iMtu'i' 1 1 ah 1 e , wh i 1 entailments are 
not. Consider the t»ol lowing exampUvi. 

(37) a. John has three children 

b. .John has thi'ee chi Idren - -and he n;a>even have six 

(38) a. John caused Harry to leave 

b. John caused Harry to leave --but Harry ma\' not have left 

Ori Gricc's account (.^"^al invites- the interToi-ence hy means of conversational 
implicature that John has only three children, but does not entail it. The 
■ impl icature can bo cancelled^ as 'in Cvb). ^ Cva) dil't'ers from f,"^8a 1 in 
that (38a) has an cnta i linent --Harry left--not an impiicature. Any attempt 
to cancel the entailment, as \u (5.Sb). leails to a contradiction. Clearly 
there is a differ'-av'e between ( .S7a ) and (58a), but this does not mean that 
the formiil semantic mechanism of entailment caniiot lie used to harulle both 
cases. Let me explain. The definition of entailment .^iven above in (12) 
was context-dependent entailment; this is the usual mode 1 - theore t ica 1 notion. 
One special case of that is context - indepondent entailment, as defined in 

(39) . 

(39) CONTHXT- INOiiPliNbliNr liNTAII.Mr.NT 

P entails Q if and only if is satisfied in all models at all 
points of reference at which P is satisfied. 

(38a) is a case of context- independent ontai Iment i (."STa) is not. I would 
like to suggest » however, that (3Ta) is a case of context-dependent entailment. 
If so» then (37a) will entail that John has only three children in some 
contexts, but not in others. The function of tlio cancellation phrase in • 
(37b) will tln^n be to limit the contexts apjircipr iatc* for the use of the 
sentence to those in which the entailment does not hold. 

To. provide support for tfiis claim we need to show that cancellation of 
impl ica tares is context -depotulent . ihat turns out to fio fairly easy to do. 

(40) a. We*ve ^ot a Job for a welfare recipient who has at least three 

ch i Idron - -and the more the better. Ho you definitely know ' ^' 

someone who fills "he bill'* 
b. We've y^ot a job for a Junior executive with children, but no 

more than three. Ho vou definitelv know someone who fills the/ 
bill" 

(41) Exactly how many children docs John have? 

'Consider the sentences of (.^7) as heinij replies to (40) and (41). If (37a) / 
is a reply to (40a}, the imj^licature i s cancc 1 lahle , as f.hown by the fact / 
that (37b) is a relevant .and appropriate response. However, if (37a) ii; / 
-taken as a reply to (40b) or (41), the implicature is not cancellable, as / 
shown by t!ie fact that ■(.^7b) is> not an acceptable response in these cases." 
The reason is fairly clear. The implicature is based on principle (34b). 
(34b) will be part of .Y in jp} entails c?' in (12). Whether or not 

~impl icaturcs arise due to (34b) will depend on what else is assumed in con- 
text, namely, what else X contains that is relevant to the 'success of the 
conversational enterprise'. In this case, the relevant issue is whether it 
matters that John has more than three children. In (40a) it does not. In 
(40b) and (41), it does. My claim is that if examples like the above could 
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be suitably fornuiUzcti, the presence or absence of imp I iciturcs could be 
handled using context -depc)ndent entailment, as defined in (12), 

Although no significant work has., yet bcen-done on the problem of formal- ' 
izing Gricean implicatures , there has been considerable investigation of 
other types'pf indirectly conveyed meanings, or in Herini^' r's terminology, 
* indirect *ii locutionary force ' . At [ires en t . t hese st ud i es suggest that 
indirectly conveyed meanings might be handK-d using the apparatus of context- 
dependent s iiantic entailment, togetlier with global and t ran sder i vat iona I 
rulQs of grammar. 

The basic idea in this: Granunars :ire taken as generating cjuadruplcs of 
the form (42). 

'■(4;?) {S,L,CrCM), where S is a sentence (more strictlv its phonetic 
' r-jpresentat ionl„ L is a model -theoret ical ly interpreted logical 

structure (representing the literal meaning of the sentence), C 
is. a consistent set of logical structures (the models in which 
•thc-y.are satisfied represent the contexts in which the sentence 
;ha^ the literal meaning of L), and CM Is a sequence of logical 
structyi^es (representing the eofivcyed meanings of the sentence 
relative to context C--the Inst member of the sequence is the 
^ . -ultimately conveyed meaning') , 

More specifically, pairs of the i-orm {s,'l\ aie characterized by derivations, 
that is, sequences of trees linking .s- and I, fiach derivation D uniquely 
■characterizes a pair (S',L). Thus one could alternatively say that a grammar 
generates triples of the form (D,C,CAn, where D determines -a pair (S,L) , 
Derivations arc not well- or ill -formed in and of themselves, but only with 
rer.pect to -contexts C and conveyed meanings CM, Derivations arc characterized 
by local and global correspondence rul cs , Tran sder i vat iona 1 rules arc con- 
straints that specify which dei,.'ations are well-formed with respect to which 
contexts and which conveyed meanings, • 

The need .for distinguishing literal from conveyed meaning is fairly 
obvious, as cases of sarcasm show. Take a sentence like (43). 

*» 

(43) Harry is a real genius 

pepending on context. i^Ji) can be understood as being either literal or 
sarcastic, [n contexts where It i s to be tykcn sarcastically, the literal 
meaning is not conveyed at all--instead its 'polar opposite, namely, Harry 
lis 3n idiots is conveyed. Although in most normal cases that linguists and 
ilogicians and philosophers of language have ta 1 kcd ' about , the literal mean- 
ing of the sentence is conveyed and perhaps other meanings as well, in 
sarcasm^ the I iteral meaning is not conveyed at all. Interest ingly enough, . 
•here are linguistic rules that correlate with sarcasm, R, Lakoff has 
observed that American Tnglish (at least many dialects) has a rule of sar- 
castic nasalization, whereby the sentence as a whole or the portion one is 
ibeing sarcastic about is nasalized. Thus, if (4,S) or the sarcastic portion 
of it^-rcil genius— is nasalized, the sentence can only have a sarcastic 
reading. This nasal izat ion rule therefore seems to hate a transdcr i vat ional 
;condition on it limiting the conveyed meaning of the sentence to the polar 
opposite of tHe literal meaning, " , 

The reason that conveyed meanings are given as .i sec^ucnce is that 
sentences, often convey more thaij one meaning at once--the literal meaning 
pliis one or more others. Take the following cases. 

I . . ; 

!(44) : Can you pass the salt? 
(45) I want a beer 
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(46) \ Why clonal: you ask Hiirriet for a date? 

(47) Your mother would like it if you asked Harriet for a date 

Each of these sentences has a literal reading, and in certain situations th 
literal meaning can be conveyed, Vor example, (44) is literally a question 
about the addressee's abilities, and can bo used as such, say, by a doctor 
ti-Aring.to determine how well his pat^icnt's injured arm was heal in^. Of 
coarse, (44) is more frequently used to convey a request. (4.5) is literall 
a statement about the speaker's desires, and might be used as such, say, by 
a starving captive in reply to his sadistic captor's question 'What do you 
want most?'. More typically, it would be used to convey a request, (46) 
and (47) have very different literal meanings, but could both be used as 
suggestions to the effect that the addressee ask Harriet for a date. 

But where these sentences convey requests "or suggestions, their literal 
meanings are also conveyed, and in fact the nonliteral meanings arise only . 
by virtue off the literal meanings being conveyed. Thus, (44) in the right 
context can be both a quest ion about one's abilities and by virtue of that, 
a request. Gordon and 1 proposed that the appropriate way to account for 
the relation hetween literal and conveyed meanings was by using context- 
dependent entailment together with the performative analysis. We suggested 
that there exists what wc called 'conversational postulates' on which such 
relations were based, and that- the literal meanings taken together with the 
postulates would, L;iven the performative analysis and context-dependent 
entailment, entail the conveyed meanings. (48) is an example of one of 
our proposed postulates (slightly revised). 

(48} assume (x, not to lowint (w^int ( x ,',0 ) ) ^ say (x , want < xQ) } rcquost 

[ 1 f X assumes that it is not relevant that he wants cj and he says to 
y that he wants 0, then he is retjuesting that y uo 0\ 

Thus, (48) would account for the fact that (45) is a request in exactly tho. 
contexts where the mere (lucstion of my 'desire for a beer was irrelevant. 
Given the performative analysis for (45) ar'd context-dependent entailment, 

(48) win dn the job, ' 

It ought to be pointed out that there is indejtcndent motivntion for (48) 
from nonper format i ve cases. 

(49) a, Sam assumed that the pure question of liis desires was irrelevant 
b". Sam 5=aid to Mary that he wanted a beer 

c. Sar '*equested that Mar\' get him a beer 

(49a) and [\9h) togetbcu: enta i 1 r49cj . 

Gordon and f, in setting up postulates like (48) and calling them . 
'conversational postulates* were assuming that they were cul ture -spec i f ic 
principles of social interaction. T now have some doubt about that, and 
think that they jnay simply be meaning postulates or theorems of natural 
logic that happen to contain performative predicates.' 

In summary, let me state what I hope to have convinced you of: 

(50) a. There is strong semant ic-pragmant ic evidence supporting 

a uniform performative analysis, 
b. Given a uniform performative analysis, the treatment of " 

indexicals in natural language does not require that additional 

coordinates for speaker, hearer, ^and time and place of utterance 

be added to points of reference. ' 
C. No additional pragmatic theory is necessary for an account of 

io (.» 
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speech acts and conversational impl icatures , provided that o'ne 
accepts the goals of natural logic and the need for global 
transderivat iona 1 grammars . 

FOOTNOTES 

^ This work was partially supported by grants (;s 55119 and GS 38470 from the 
National Science Foundation to the University of California. An earlier ver- 
sion of thi-s paper was presented at tie University of Texas Conference '6n 
Performatives, Implicature, and Tresupposit ions, - • 

^ w = world coordinate p - place coordinate 

s = speaker coordinate d - demonstrative coordinate 

h = hearer coordinate - assignment coordinate 

t -time coordinate 
3 See fn. 4. . ^ 

** I am ali- assuming that (iJ i<, a meaning postulate 



( i ) i»e i J - '/e :x , P and O) ^ t el i e vtj (x,P) ^ind be- : vv .(\-,Q) 

. Part of assuming rationality' consists of assuming that the ])orson involved 
does not have contradictory beliefs 

(ii) believe (x ^P)-'^ bol it}vu (X p; 

Given (14), (17). (i ) and (ii). (17'j will yield a contradiction. 

(iii) a. s-ncore(a ,st.ito(j ,b,P-:ini\ bclieve(a P) } ) (= (17') I 

b. beiieve(j,P and bclievo(.'i ."^P) ) | f rem (1<!)]. 

c . believe (a ,P) and believe (a .believe (a ,~\.p} ) 

d. believe (a, believe (a , ~^ P) ) | s i mp 1 i f i cat ion , c | 

e. believc(a, ^ P) [from (17)J 

f. bel icve(a ,P) [s impl i ficat ion , c ] 
, g. '~\bt-lieve(a,'-\P) [from (i.i)J 

V h. believe (a, | p) and~^ bel ieve (a , ]P) [e and g] 

^ CONTRAIHCTION 
Since (17') yields a contradiction givrn an assumption of rationality, the 
only way to make (17') nonco»)trad i ctory v.ould be to assume that Sam in (!7') 
held con trad ictur\" beliefs. 
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APPENDIX T 

An important po int to bear in mind with respect to both Lewis' discussion and 
mine is that if so-called *truth conditions* are taken to be satisfaction 
conditions in the mode I -theoretical sense, then in both Lewis* system and mine 
they are meant to apply to logical structures, not directly to surface 
structures . In both systems it makes no sense to think of a surface sen- 
tence being, directly satisfied i:-. a model at a point of reference, sine*; , 
satisfaction conditions are given for logical structures and not for surface 
strings. Because of this, a certain confusion can arise when one does not 
distinguish between the normal English surface adjective true and the technical 
term true in a model, taken to mean satisfied' in a model. One can speak in 
English of a surface sentence as being true or false in the nontechnical sense* 
of those terms. Superficially it might appear that the normal English surface 
adjective true could be predicated of a surface sentence , whi 1 e the technical 
true meaning satisfied in a model cannot. 

We can see more easily what is going on here if we consider such classic 
examples as-the following [from Postal (1969),- and Borkin (1971)]. 





a . 


IBM went up six points 


\ 


b. 


IBM stock went up six points 


(2) 


a . 


Proust i s imposs ib le to read 




b. 


Proust *s wori's are Impossible to read 


(3) 


a. 


This page is illegible 




b. 


The writing on this page is illegij)le 


(4) 


a." 


This page is imposs i ble to understand 




b. 


KTiat is expressed by the writing on this page is impossible 






to understand 



In each case the (a) sentence is understood in the same w;»y as the (b) sen- 
tence. Proust .in (2a) is understood as referring to Proust* s works, while 
Proust in (£a) refers to the remains of Proust *s body, wliile Proust in (5b) 
refers to the person himself. 

(5) a . Proust is biir i ed in I- ranee 
b. Proust wrote a lot 

Similarly, this page in ( .>a ) refers to tlie writing on the p:»ge and in (3b) 
refers to the content of what is written (or printed) on that page, while 
in (6) it refers to the physical page itself. 

(6) This page weighs 1/SOth of a gram . 

There are various ways in which, one njighr try to deal with such sentences as 
(la)-(ia). Postal iuis suggested that the (a) sentences in those cases be 
derived fro-' the struc ures underlying the (b) sentences via a deletion 
rule (or rules), and tie constraints ";i such sentences cited by Borkiii and 
Lawl'er have given plausibility no such a suggestion. On the OcVjr hand, if 
one dislikes the del'jtion solution, one might propose instead a sejnantic 
solution whereby, for instance, the logical structure of (2a] would have the 

•4 M <\ • 
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surface name Proust corresponding to the same lojjiciil structure element (s) 
as the surface'name Proust in (5b), but would have different references in 
the two sentences. So far as I have been able to tell, such a suggestion 
would be difficult to implement adettuately in terms of formal semantics for 
the following reason: Somehow the Surface NP Proust In (2a) does not simply 
refer to Proust's works. In a sense » it also refers to. Proust himself, and 
if it refers to Proust's works, it does so by u.ear.:; of its reference to the 
writer himself. This is exactly whai iuippens under Postal's proposal. If 
the logical structure of (2a) is the same as that of (2b) and if Proust 
(2a) is derived via a deletion rule from the structure under I y ing . Proust.' s 
work, then in. the logical structure of (2a) Proust refers to the man himself , 
and Proust* s works refers to the man's works. Under Postal's proposal., the 
ordinary reference- ass ignments used in formal semantics will suffice, while 
under the alternative proposal, we would have to control the referonc'e t>f a 
description or a prqper name in a different way. An obvious suggestion would 
be a 'pragmatic' solution. adJinr to points of reference a new coordinate for 
each proper name and each description in the language, I.e., an infinite 
aumber of new coordinates, and one would somehow have to mark each description 
and proper nare in a logical structure to tell whether it was to have its 
ordinary reference or whether it was to rt*fer to what wi:; specified in its 
'pragmatic' coordinate. Such a solution wouM not only have to have an 
additional infinite scijuence of pragni:;i ic cpor.i inates . as well as having, 
special markings ii^ logical s true fur e for ordinary vs. 'pragmatic' re- 
ference, but it would al^o fiave a' I t]\e complications that would go along 
with Postal's proi)os;il in iicidition. The reason is that there 'are empirical 
constraints on what a surface NP can ordinarily be understood as referring 
to. For example, Proust in (2;i) cannot be uriderstood as referring to the 
works tiiat Prour.t did not write, nor as referring to Shakespeare's works, 
nor as refeiring to the works that my cousin Herbie believes that Proust 
wrote, nor as referring to this i)aper (which I have not given the title 
Proust), The principal unsolved problem with Postal's proposal is how to 
constra in ■ h is proposed deletion rule so as to v^et the right surface NPs 
from the right underlying NI\s. i-xactly the same problem would remain in 
the pragmatic ' proposal . It is for this reason that I prefer Postal's de- 
letion proposal. It recjuires less aj)paratus. Both proposals require the 
same constraints, but Postal's jiroposal uses the ordinary formal semantic 
•vapparatus to -account for reference, and does not reciuire extra pragmatic ^ 
coordinates, that is, extra indicators of nonordinary reference. 

Let us now retur:i to the surface adjective true. * 
Note that (7a) is understood to mean the same as (7b). 

(7) a. That sentence is true 

b. The proposition that the logical structure of tJiat sentence 
expresses is true 

That sentence in (7a) has the same refereryce as the proposition that the 
logical structure of that sentence expresses in i7b) , while in (8) it re- 
fers to the sentence itself. 

(8) That sentence contains five''words ' 

The problem is ecactly that encountered in (l')-(4} above, and I would again 
suggest Postal's proponed solution: derive (7a) from the structure under- 
lying (7b) by 3'delelion rule. Under this propo.sal , the Hnglish adjective 
true would not be predicated of surface sentences themselves, but only of 
propositions expressed by the loginl structures of those sentences. And 
in both Lewis' proposal and mine, propositions are expressed not by surface 

Ml 
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sentences directly, but by the logical structures associated with those i 
• surface sentences. Thus, according to both our projiosals, truth is pre- ! 
dicated no]t of a surface sentence, but of the proposition expressed by the 
logical structure associated with the surface sentence. 

In other words, in order to give satisfaction conditions for a given 
surface structure S, W3 must ::irst pick out m logical structure 5 related 
to it by the grammar of the language. The question is: can one always 
find a unique logical structure S associated with any given surface structure 
S? It should be observed that the problem of deterrninirig satisfaction con- 
ditions for a surface S overlaps in parr with the j)roblcm of assigning re- 
ference to surface structure nominals. Given a surface structure /V, we 
must pick out a logical structure N associated with it, and then find out 
what that logical structure N refers to at a given point of reference. The — 
question here is whether one can always find a unique logical structure N 
associated with an arbitrary surface structure ^v. Under Postal's beheading 
proposal, the answer to this ({uostion in general is no. F'or example, in 
(2a), ' ■ 

(2) a. Proust is impossible to read 

.0 

"the surface N Proust would have associated with it two logical structure 
iVs, one of wh'^ich would refer to Proust and the other to, Proust's works. 
Thus the^question 'What does the surface *v Proust refer to in surface sen- 
tence (2a)?' ihakes no sense, since surface iVS can be said to refer only 
by virtue of there being an associated logical structure N that refers. If 
the question is rephrased, as it should be, to 'What does the logical struc- 
ture N associated with the surface structure ;v Proust in (2a) refer to?', 
it -becomes clear that the i}uestion makes no sense since the presupposition 
is false. It should also be noted that the fact that such a question does 
not have a sensible answer in no way creatc.s a problem for the assignment 
of reference so far as the logical structure of (2a) is concerned. 

The situation is the same with surface :;tructure Ss. Surface structure 
Ss will not in general be associated with unique Jogical structure Ss and 
theref.^re, it may make no sense to ask for the satisfaction conditions for 
a surface structure S. Consider C8a) , for example. * ^ ' 

(8) a. It is possible for anyone* to win 

In (6a), for anyone to win is a surface S (at least on one reading). Assum- 
ing for the sake of discussion that the logical structure of (8«'^) is (81)) 
[we have 1 eft out the dec la rat ive per format i ve , s ince it is i rre levant for 
the moment), we might ask what are the satisfaction conditions for the sur- 
face str-'cture 5 for anyone to win'? 



(8) b. 




W ; n X 

"nr this to be a sensible question, there would havn.to be a unique 
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logical structure S in (8b) that for anyone 'to win in (8a) is associated 
with. But there is no such 5. The reason is that there arc certain 
necessary conditions given in (9) that must be met in order for an :.*-node 
in* a surface structure tree to be 'associated with' an 5-node ifi a logical 
structure tree in discussions about cho 'trui i' of a surface structure i-on- 
tence or clause. 



(9). 



Let be 
node. ^ 



surface structure 5-node and 5, be a logical srriitsture S- 



a. The logical structure elements that correspond to the surface\ 
structure elements dominated by are all dominated by s^. 
The surface structure elements that correspond to the logical 



structure elements dominated bv S 



are all dominated by 5^..' 



S2 is not a candidate, since the logical structure element corresponding 
to anyone is not dominated by Sj. And S^^ is not a cantlidate since it 
dominates possible , which does not correspond to any element in the/ sur- 
face S 'for anyone to win'. Thlis in general it does not make sem^e to ask 
for satisfaction conditions for a random surface structure S, 

Suppose, for the sake of discussion, that the gramma^ of^^inglish pairs 
the logical structure (II) with the surface senteRve [10)^^ 

(10) John left 



(11) 



state 




Suppose we were to ask what th-j sat i s f^ict ion conditions wore for the surface 
S John left {= 10). In order for there to be an answer to that truest ion, 
* there worild have to be a unique logical structure S associated with the sur- 
face S of. (10). But. if (11) is the logical structure of (10), then there 
would be two 'logical structure Ss , not one» associated with the surface S, 
John left. For this reason, it would inake no sense in this case to ask 
for the satisfaction conditions for the surface S, John left , though it 
would make perfect sense to ask for the satisfaction conditions of either 
Sq ory^j in ■ (II) . Note , however, that s iiKe words like ' true ' and ' fe I ic i - 
tous* can give clues as to which logical structure S is meant, it would 
make sense to ask whether the sentence in (10) is true (in t]nc ordinary 
sense of the term, rather than in Lewis', extended sense) on a given occasion 
just as it would make sense tc. ask whether it was felicitously used on a 
given occasion. To ask whether (iO) is true is to ask whether Sj in (11) 
is satisfied, and to ask whether it is fel icitiousiy asserted is to ask - 
whether So is satisfied. . 

As we have seen, it makes sense to talk about satisfaction in a model 
diri.7ctly only for logical structure 5s; and it makes sense to talk about 
satisfaction in a model indirectly for a surface strucutre s oiily i^ there 
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is a unique logical structure S which is associated by trie grammar with 
that surface S and in terms of which satisfaction car be directly defined. 
We are in the same position with respect to entailment, which after all 
is defined in terms of satisfaction. Strictly speaking, entailment is a 
relation between logical structures, not surface sentences. We can define 
enta i Iment . ind irect ly for surface sentences just in case we can associate 
a unique structure S with each ot the surface seiUences. Consider the 
following examples. 

(1-2) a! John and Bil I left 

b. John left . ; 

(13) a. I state that John and Bill left 
b. I state that John left 

Under the perforrput i ve analysis for declaratives, the (a) and (b) sentences 
in (12) and (13) will be associated with the logical structures in tl4a) 
and (14b) respectively. . 

(14) a. 




state X • y S 




left ■ J' left 




V N 



left J 

With r^jspect to (14) we can say^ tl\e following about entailment. 

{15}' a. Si entails " 

b. Sq does not entail S^^ 

Since entailment is a relation dirt-ctly defined between logical structures. 

1 .1 
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and only indirectly between sentences depending on which logical structure 
Ss they are associated with, we can only talk about entailment relations in/ 
(12) and (13) if w^- know which logical structure Ss we are talking about'/ 
Consider for example the sentences in (15), If we can find a locution to 
make it clear that we are associating (I3a) with and (I5b} with S->,,'''then 
we can speak of an entailment relation of the appropriate sort hoUU'fIg, 

(16) That (13a) is a true statement on occasion t. entails tjvat'^l3b) 
is a true statement on occasi'on t , ' v 

By using the locution about true statements', we make it clear that wc^afe 
associating (ISa) with and ( 1 3b) with -S2, since: .^^''^ 

.(17) a. (13a) is a true statement on occasion t if and only if in 

^ ' (14a) is satisfied on occasion t, 

b, (I5b) is a true statement on occasioijit if and only if S-, in 

i'l4h) is satisfied on occas;ion t, . 

The point again is that when we speak of true statements, are speaking | 
of direct objects of statement predicates, not whole sentences or the logical 
structures corresponding to them. ' 
Now cons i der (18). 

(18) Sentence (1 3a) entails sentence ( I3b) . 

(18) would be understood as meaning (UV). ' 



(19) The truth of the proposition expres.-.ed by the log iqa L. structure S. 

associated with sentence (1 3a) entails the truth of the proposition ' 
expressed bv the logical structure S associated with the sentence 
(I3b). . ' 

Without any special locutions cibout true statements ,v the constraints of (19) 
would be in force for tne entire surface sentences (rather than just for the 
surface S marking the direct object of a predicate of stating, a's in the 
case above.) By (9a), (13a) and (I3b) could not be associated with Sj and So 
respectively, but rather with Sq and respectively. Since Sq and S4 describe 
speech acts» it is inappropriate to speak of their '.truth'; moreover, there 
is 'no entailment relation between and S,« , Thus, there are two reasons 
why (19) does not hold. 

Let us nc,iw consider (IJ),' if. we use .the 'true statement' locution, we 
get the same results as in fib), ' . ' 

(16') That (12a] is a true statement on occasion t entails that (I2b) is 

a true statement on occasion t. 
(17') a. (I2;i) is a true statenient on occasion t if and only if S^ In 
(I4a) is sntisfied on occasion t. 
b, (I2b) is a true statement on occasion t if and only if. S7 in 
(14b) is satisfied on occasion t,. 

But because (12) contains no overt performative vert>, (12) displays a dif- 
ference with respect to (13) when one looks at statements parallel to (18) 
such as (18') , . 

(18') .Sentence (12a) entails ,s.entence (I2b), 



(18*) is understood as (19'), 
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(19') The truth of the propos i t ion cxpresstd by the logica I structure S 

associated with sentence (12a) entails the truth of the proposition 
expressed by the logical structure S associated with sentence (I2b). 

(18') is unlike (18) in that principle (19) permits both and S. to be 
"'associated with' the surface S dominating sentence (12); and (19] also 
permits both and'S^ to be ' ns,-ioc iated with' the surface S dominating 
sentence (12b). But since one can only speak of and $2 being 'true*, 
while it is inappropriate to speak strictly of the 'truth' of Sq and , 
the surface nominal s sentence (12a) and sentence (12b) in (18') wind up 
being associated with Si and St respectively. Since there is an entailment 
relation between S^ and S2, (18') not only makes sense, but is true. 

The point here is that the grammar of linglish may assign sentence (1 2a) 
the logic-al structure (I4a), while the surfnce nominal sentence (12a) in the 
sentence (18') may be taken as referring to the content of only a subtree 
of (14a), namely Si, The reason why I have taken the trouble to discuss 
this matter at sucn length is that a failure to mak* such distinction;; .can 
lead one into making a fallacious argument against the performative analysis 
for declaratives. (20) contains the gist of -such an argument. 

(20) (i) (Ua) is the, logical structure of sentence (I2a) and 

(I4b) is the logical structure of sentence (I2b). 

(ii) Sentence (1 2a) entail^^ sentence (1 2b). 

(iii) ■ But (I4a) Sq| does not entail (I4b) [- | , 

(iv) Therefore, assuming that enta i Iment 'i s based on logical 
structure, (i) cannot be correct. 

The argument is fallacious. In ordei* to make the argument correct, we 
would have to assume in addition: 

(21) Sentence (12a) entails sentence (12b) is true if and only if the 
logical structure of -sentence (I2a) entails the logical structure 
of sente^nce (12b). 

But this need noc be a correct assumption, as we saw :ihove.. The truth of 
(20ii) [= (18') I depends upon what tlie surface nominuls sentence (12a) 
sentence (12b) refer to in that sentence. As we have seen, these surface 
nominals may be understood as referring to the proposition expressed by a 
subtree af the logical structure of the surface sentence. This is not 
part icular ly. strange , considering the general complexities that we have seen 
to be involveil in the assignment of reference to surface nominals, and the 
general constraints in (9) above. 

APPENDIX 2 . 

Given transformational grammar of the Aspects vintage, it made sense to ask 
'Do transformations preserve Cleaning?'" Within generative semantics, this 
question does not make, sense, for various reasons. Pirst and inost obviously, 
there are no transformations. In their place there arc correspondence rules 
which may have global and/or transtleri vat iona I constraints associated with- 
them. Secondly,, the role of x:or respondence rules is to correctly relate 
surface structures and logical structures, given various constraints in- 
volving context, conveyed meanings? etc. The rules wrll have to account 
correctly for aH\ aspects of meaning; but the term 'preserving meaning ' will 
be, itself meaningless in. such a theory. Since there is more to meaning 
than just the model-theoretical interpretations of logical st ructures--in 
particular, those features of meaning associated with context and conveyed 
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. meaning-^-one would not expect all aspects of the meaning of a sentence tc 
be given by the model-theoretical interpretation of the logical structure 

f% "^^ ''"^'^ of performative deletion, as discussed by R.- 

.Lakott (1973). is a case in point. As I.akoff observes, overt performatives 
are used under different contextual conditions than nonovert performatives' 
Thus, sentences with overt performatives would differ in their contextual" 
meaning from sentences with nonovert performatives. This would be accounted 
tor in the, grammar of English-by placing transderivut ional conditions con- 
cerning context on the rule o f . per format ive deletion. 

If one had a theory like the Aspects theory, with transformations and a 
notion of deep structure, and if one stated performat i ve'do I et ion in such a . 
theory as a transformation, then performative deletion would, as expected, 
not be a meaning-preserving transformation in such a theory since tlie 
contextual constraints on sentences in the derivation of which the rule has 
applied would differ from those in Which the rule had not applied. But 
tnis issue, does not arise in generative semantics, since the notion of 

preserving meaning.' does not make sense in such a thoorv. [n generative 
semantics, meanings arc assigned to sentences bv rules of grammar. One 
may ask whether they are assigned correctly or incorrectly, but not whether 
they are 'preserved'. , 



APPENDIX 3 , 

Ross and Sadock, in their versions of the performative analysis, assume 
that the logical structure of every sentence has a performative predicate 
expressing the literal content of that speech act which is performed when 
the speaker utters the given sentence in ^an appropriate situation. I am not 
making such as a.^sumption but rather two weaker assumptions: 

(I) Every sentence when used in a ^^iven situation to perform a speech act 
has associated with it in that situation a logical structure which contains 
a^performative predicate which expresses the literal content of the speech' 

(II) Every sentence which contains in its surface structure a deictic (or 
indexicaP) element, i.e., an element which has meaning only with reference 

to a speech act. has ir, its logical structure a performative predicate which 
expresses the literal content of that speech act. 

(I) and (II) leave open the possibility that there are sentences of 
-natural languages which do not have any deictic elements and which can be 
considered m the abstract apart from any implicit or explici^t soeech act 
Such sentences do seem to occur in English, though they constitute a very 
tiny proportion of sentences of the language. They include certain sentences 
about mathematics and the physical sciences, as well .as definitions. Compare 
the following two groups of sentences. 

(1) a. Two plus two equals four 

„ , b. Force equals mass times acceleration /\ 
c. Whales are mammals V- ^ 

(2) a. My uncle came here yesterday 

• b. Whales are becoming extinct ' ' ^ 

c. The earth'^^nas one satelliti; , 

d. That is a wombat 

Though the sentences in (1) have surface structure-present tense elements 
those tense elements have no relation to the time that such sentences were 
uttered (written, etc.).. They are true (or false) independent of who 

\ • ' • N ..147 • \ 
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utters Ithem, or when or where or under what circumstances 'they are uttered, 
and"^i'ndependently of whether they are uttered at all. Thus the tenses in 
(1) are not deictic elements: The tenses in (2) are, however, deictic 
elements. The truth of each sentence in (2) depends on when it is uttered. 
Moreover, the truth or falsity of (2a) depends on who utters it and where 
the utterance takes place, (2d) depends for a truth value on what- the 
speaker refer to by that, 

A tiny proportion of natural l^guage sentences have no deictic elements, 
in them at all, and if we ignore instances where such sentences, including 
those in (1), are considered in the abstract rather than being asserted by 
a speaker, then my proposals in (I) and .(II) become identical with the Ross- 
Sadock proposal. The disparity between our positions ,. though miniscule so 
far as natural language phenomena on the whole are concerned, is important 
with respect to the history of the study of formal semantics. Formal 
semantics grew out of the study of formal logic, which in turn concerned 
itself primarily if not vyholly with nondeictic sentences abstracted away 
from speech situations, since it was concerned with mathematics (and science 
in general). Mathematics can be formalized without taking speech acts into 
account. However, when formal semantics is extended from its traditional 
domain to natural languages as wholes, the study of nondeictic sentences 
abstracted from speech situations pales into insignificance. Not that such 
cases should not be accounted for; (I) and (II) are set up to account for 
them. According to (I) and (II), sentences like those in (1) would be 
•associated with two logical structures; one for cases in which the sentence 
is uttered in the performance of a speech act--typically an assertion--and 
another in which the sentence is considered in the abstract, as logicians 
usually consider them. In the former (speech act) case, the logical struc- 
ture of^the sentence would contain a performative predicate expressing tha 
literal content of the speech act; in the latter case, since the sentence 
can bs totally abstracted from any speech act situation, there would be no 
performative predicate in logical . structure. 

The Ross-Sadock proposal requires that all logical structures contain 
performatives in the appropriate place; my proposal requires no such con- 
straint. (I) and (II), rather then being constraints placed on grammars, 
would simply fall out automatically once the principles governing the occur- 
rence of deictic elements were stated correctly. • Bach surface structure 
deictic element would correspond to some argument in logical structure that 
would be a clause-mate of some performative predicate. Thus, the presence 
of a deictic element would require the presence of a performat ; ve predicate 
in logical structure; correspondingly, if a sentence contained no deictic 
element, no performative predicate would be i*equired--one might be there or 
not. If a performative predicate were therp, then in order for the logical 
structure to be satisfied in a model, some speech act would have to occur. 
With no performative predicate, there would be no corresponding speech act, 
and we would get the consideration-in-the-abstract case. 
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There is a familiar intuitive distinction between what is asserted and what 
IS presupposed in the making of a- statement. If I say that the Qaeen of Eng- 
land IS bald, I presuppose that England has a unique queen, and assert that 
she IS bald. If I say that Sam regrets that he voted for Nixon, I presuppose 
that Sam voted for Nixon, and assert that he feels bad about it. If I say 
that Ted Kennedy is the only person who could have defeated Nixon in 1972 
I presuppose that Ted Kennedy could have defeated Nixon in 1972, and assert 
that no one else could have done so. Philosophers have discussed this dis- 
tinction mainly in the context of problems of reference. Linguists have dis- 
cussed it in many contexts as well. They have argued that the phenomenon of 
presupposition is a pervasive feature of the use of natural language, one 
that must play a role in the semantic analysis of many words and phrases. 

The principal criterion that has been used to identify presuppositions 
can be stated in the following way: 0 is presupposed by an assertion that P 
just in case under normal conditions one can reasonably infer that a speaker 
believes that Q from either his assertion or his denial that P, One who 
denies the example statements listed above-.-who says that the Queen of England 
is not bald, that Sam does not regret that he voted for Nixon, or that Ted 
Kennedy is not the only perrson who could have defeated Nixon in 1972, nor- 
mally makes the same presuppositions as the person who makes the affirmative 
statements. Linguists h^ave used tbis criterion to identify many examples of 
the phenomenon. The cr/iterion, ana many of the' examples, are relatively clear 
and uncontroversial; it is clear that there is a phenomenon to be explained. 
But it is much less cl^ar what kind of explanation of it should be given. 
Granted that either the statement that the Queen of England is bald, or the 
speaker who makes it, presupposes that England has a unique queen. But what 
IS It about the statement, or the speaker, which constitutes this* fact? There 
are two very different kinds of answers to this question. . " ■ 

The first answer is that presupposition is a semantic relation holding 
between sentences or propositions. This kind of account draws the distinction 
between presupposition and assertion in terms of the content or truth-co.ndi- 
tions of the sentence uttered or the proposition expressed. Here is an ex- 
ample of such a definition: a proposition that P presupposes that C? if and 
only if Q must be true in order that P have a truth-value at all. The pre- 
suppositions of a proposition, according to this definition,^are necessitated 
by the truth, and by the falsity, of the proposition^ When any presupposi- 
tion is false, the assertion -lacks a truth-value. 

The second answer is that presupposition should be given a pragmatic 
analysis. The distinction between presupposition and assertion should be 
drawn, not in terms of the content of the propositions.:expressed, but * 
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terms of the situations in which the statement is made--the attitudes and 
intentions of the speaker and his audience. Presuppositions, on this account, 
are something like the background beliefs of the speaker—propositions whose 
truth he takes for granted, or seems to take for granted, in making- hi5_atate- 

ment. v . . 

The pragmatic account is closer to the ordinary notion of presupposition, 
but it has frequently been assumed that the serr.antic account is the one ^hat 
is rlelevant to giving a rigorous theoretical explanation of the linguistic 
phenomena. I want to argue that this assumption is wrong, I will suggest 
that it is important for correctly understanding the phenomena identified by 
linguistics to give the second kind of analysis rather than the first. In 
terms of the pragmatic account, one can give intuitively natural explanations 
of some facts that seem puzzling when presupposition is viewed as a semantic 
relation. The pragmatic account make? it possible to explain some particular 
facts about presuppositions in terms of general maxims of rational communica- 
tion ra'cher rhan in terms of complicated and ad hoc hypotheses about the 
semantics of particular words and particular kinds of constructions, , To 
argue this, I will sketch an account of the kvnd I want to defend, and then 
discuss some of the facts identified by linguists in term? of it, 

Let.jne begin by rehearsing some truisms about conununication. Communica- 
tion, whether linguistic or not, normally takes place against a background 
of beliefs or assumptions which are shared by the speaker and his audience, 
and which are recognized by them to be so ^shared, Vihen I discuss politics 
with my barber, we .each take the elementary facts of the current political 
situation for granted, and we each assume that the other does. Wc assume 
that Rich£^rd Nixon is the President, that he recently defeated George 
McGovern by a large margin,, that the United States has recently been in- 
volved in a war. in Vietnam, which is a small country in Southeast Asia, and 
so forth. That we can reasonably take these facts for granted obviously 
makes our communication more efficient. The more common ground- we can take ■ 
for granted, the more efficient our communication will be. And unless we 
could reasonat?ly treat some facts in this way, we^probably could not communi-.^ 

cate at al 1 . , • 

Which facts or opinions we can reasonably take, for granted ,in this way, 
as much as what further information either of us wants to convey, will guide 
the direction of our conversat ion- -wi 1 1 determine what is said. I wiU not 
say things that are already taken for granted, since that would be redundant. 
Nor will I assert things incompatible with the common background, since that 
would be self-defeiitbing. My aim in making assertions is to distinguish among 
the possible situations which arc compatible with all the beliefs or assump- 
tions that I assume that we share. Or it could be put the other way around: 
the common background is defined by the possible situations which I intend 
to distinguish amon^ with -ny assertions, and other speech acts. Propositions 
true in ail of them are propositions whose truth is taken for granted. 

' Although it 'is normally inappropriate because unnecessary for me to 
assert something that odch'of iis assumes the other already believes, my 
assertions will of course always have consequences which are part of the 
common .background. For example, in a context where we both know that my 
neighbor is an^adult male, I say "My neighbor is a bachelor," which, let us 
suppose, entails that he js adult and 'male. I might just as will, have said . 
"my neighbor is unmarried." The same information would have been conveyed 
(.although the nuances might not have been. exactly the same).. That is, the 
increment of information, or of (fontent, conveyed by the first ' statement iS 
the same as thaj: conveved by the second. • If the asserted proposit ion .were 
■accepted, and added to the common background, the resulting situation would 
be the same as "if the second assertion were accepted and added to the back- 
ground, . . 

15:) "T^-- 
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" / °^ background belief is the first approximation to the 

notion of pragmatic presupposition that I want to use. A proposition P is a 
pragmatic presupposition of a speaker in a given context' just in case the 
speaker assumes or believes that P, assumes or believes that his addressee 
ass«me= or believes that P, and assumes or believes that his addressee recog- 
nises that ne is making these assumptions, or has these beliefs 

- I do not propose this as a definition or analysis, first since it is far 
from- clear what it is to believe or assume something, in the relevant wav 
and second since even assuming these notions to be clear, fhe definition 

■ would need fqrther qualification. My aim is not to give an analysis but 
IJ'.J l^u'^'l '° '^""ili"'^ feature of linguistic contexts which, I shall 
argue, is the. feature in terms of whichr a certain range of linguistic pheno.i- 
tTenabl" ^'^^P'^^"^^- ™^ -^-'^ has, , think, enough inJuftive-conten 
n-f fh H% ■ ^''^"^^fy ^ of particular cas6s, and the general outlines 
of the definition are clear enough to justify some generalizations about pre- 
supppsitions which help .to e.xplain the facts. Before defending this claim 
by discussing some of the facts, 1 will make two remarks about the general 



First, note that it is persons rather than sentences, propos it ions or 
: speech act-s that have or make presupposi-tions . This goes against the pre- 
vailing technical use of the term, according to which presuppositions, whether 
semantic or- pragmatic, are normally taken to relate two linguistic things 
lire'"nn^'nf''f^"%'M^ " relation in terms of the pragmatic notion in something 
• like one of the following ways: (a) One might say that a "sentence x pre- 
supposes that 0 just in case the use of x to "make a statement is appropriate 
. (or.oormal, or conversationally acceptable) onl^Tn contexts where 0 is pre- 
supposed by the speaker; or Cb) one might say that the statement that P (made 
in, a giv^n co^ite.xt) presupposes that Q just in case one can reasonably infer 
that the speaker is presup.osing that 0 from the fact that the statement was 
made or (c) one might say hat the statement tt-at P (made in a given con- 
vtext) presupposes that C just in case it is nr ssarv to assume that the ' 
. speaker is presupposing thaf C in order to uii, rstand or interpret correctly 
^he statement. As stated, rlicse suggested definitions are vague, and each ■ 
■ IS different from the othor. .,ut I do not think it would be fruitful to -e- 
fine them, or tp.choo.<;c one . -cr the others. It is true that the linguistic 
^acts to be explained by a th.^ory of presupposition are for the most part re- 
lations between linguistic items, or between a linguistic expression and a 
proposition. Thqy are, as I interpret them, facts about the constraints, of 
one kind or another, imposed by what is said on what is appropriately presup- 
posed .fey the speaker, according to various different standards of appropriate- 
ness^^ But r think all the facts can be stated and e.xplained directly in "■ 
terms of the Uftder lyinff not ion of speaker presupposition, and without intro- 
ducing an intermediate notion of presupposit ion .as a relati.;. holding between 
sentences (or statements) and proposition . , 

This last point is a stragetie recommopdat ion , and not a substantive cfaini 
AS I said, one could define s!.ich a not ion =n various wavs; I just doubt the 
.theoretical utility of doing so. My'purely strategic motive for emphasizing 
this point IS that I want to avoid what I think would be a fruitless debate 
over which of various explications of the notion of pragmat ic. sentence pre- . 
supposition best accords with the use of the term '•presupposi/tion" by 

n;i;!*^w,'n "''" \ "''"^ 'o" ' ^''"lU'-'to. theory of conversation, 

one will need a notion or notions of conversational acceptability, and that 
once, one has such a notion one has all the material for a definition of prag- 
K Jn'.'; "u' P'^""PP°-^i^i°n- A rough definition of "conversational accept- 

Lcen Vb,r^ 'T'''"'^ ''^^ ' ^P^^'^h conversationany 

acceptable-, in the relevant sep'se just in ca.se it can rea.sonablv be e.xpected 
to accomplis,,. Its purpose in the normal fray in which the normal purposes of 

■ ^ .■. • . ' - 15i 
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such speech acts are .-i-jcompl i shod . But such a intion would j;ct its content 
from an account of the mechcinisms by which the normal purposes of speech acts 
are accomplished, and the notion of speaker presupposition is intended. to be 
onq theoretical concept useful for giving such an account. It is in this 'way 
that it is a .more basic concept than the concept of conversational accept- 
ability. >■ ^ , ^ 

Second, let me suggest on.- way that tho definit; a givc-n above needs to 
be qualified. lA normal, straightforward serious conversational contexts 
where the overricVng purpose of the conversation is to exchange information, 
or conduct a rational argument, what is presupposed by the speaker, in the 
£ei}se intended, is relatively unprob lemat ic , The presuppositions coincide 
with the shared beliefs, or the presumed coiiunon "knowl edge , The difficulties 
in applying the notion comL=» with contexts in which other interests besides 
communication are being sel^'ed by the convo-sation. If one is talking for 
somo other purpose than to exchange information, or if one must be polite, 
discreet, diplomatic, kind, or entertaining as well as informative, then one 
may have reason to act as if the common background were different than one 
in fact knows it to be. Kor. example, when I talk to my barber, neither of 
us expects to learn anything; we are talking just to be civil, and to pass 
the time. If we haven't much to say, we may act as if the background of 
common knowledge is smaller thaii it really is.. "Cold today, isn't it?" 
"Sure is, windy too." "Well, spring will be here before long." Although there 
is little actual communication going on here, it is clear that what is going 
on is to be understood in terms of genuine communication. We are pretending 
to co.Timunicat.q, and our pretense can be explained in terms of the same 
categories as n serious exchange of information. 

In other cases, a speaker may act as if certain propositions are part 
of the common background whm he- knows that they aVe not. He may want to 
Communicate a propositi. nalirr. and do this by presupposing it in such 

a way that the auditor will be able tw .nfer that it is presupposed. In such 
a case a speaker tells hi^ auditor >;-.Krhing in part by pretending that his 
auditor already kno^s it. pr.-t r lu vd not be an attempt at deception.^ 

• It might be tacit 1-- r. ^.^n : i*." rK cvvonc .-oncerned that this is what is going 
on and recognized' tha- .■v.r,'.wK> recor-i::es it. In some cases,, it is Just 

that it would be l-discre r. or insi:ltin,LS .r tedious, or unnecessarily blunt, 
or rhetorically le--s effect ;vo o:^cuiy assert a proposition that one wants 
to communicate.-^ 

Where a convers..: ion iiiv-..^- th-- kind .)f -pretense , the speaker's pre- 
suppositions, in the /.^c- of tlu- tcrni F sl:,:ll use, will not fit the de- 
finition sketched abo.- . That is whv th- .icPinition is only an approximation.- 
I shall sav that one a.- ^allv does make tho presuppositions that one seems to 
make^even when ovj is on!/ protcnd\uv. ro have the beliefs that one normally 
has when cr.- makes presupp- :*ion.. Trosui^pos i ng is thus not a mental at- 
titude like believing, but is rather a linguistic d i spos i t ion--a disposition . 
to behave in one's use of language as if one had certain beliefs, or were 
making certain assumptions. ' . 

The presumed background i n iorniat i on- - the set of presuppositions which in 
part define a linguistic contoxt--narurally imposes constraints on what can 
reasonably or appropriately he said in that context. Where the constraints 
relate to'a particular kind of ^grammatical construction, or to a particular 
expression or categorv of expressions, one has a linguistic fact to be ex- 
plained. Thi.^ is the' case with the sample sentences with whiclv I began. One . 
of the facts could be stated like this: it is inappropriate to say. "The 
Queen'of England is bald" (or to say "t!ie"Queen- of Fingland is not bald') ex- 
cept in a context in which it is part of. the presumed background information 
that England has a queen. Cornpare this with a descript.on that interprets 
the phenomena in terms of a semantic concept of presupposition: the pro::"-si- 



England has a unuiue queen. The First Jes.ript ic-n, in .-ontrast to the' second 

coSdit?on r h'." ' ^"""^"'^ •^^■•'^-'■••^ -"'""^ ^"•^ truth * 

conditions of what is s;.id. The description in terms of the praKm.-.tic notion 
does not rule out a semantic e.vpi.in.Ki,.,,. for the fact that a certain pre 
supposition is required when a certain statement is made. Init neither does 
It demand such an explanation. That is, oncnUjht explain why it is appro- 
priate for a speaker to say "the Queen of Hnkland is bald" onlv if h- pre- 
firsr'thn '%'H ■ "J"-""^^" ^•"nowing two assu,npt ions : 

secoM th,t nn '■•"^'^^ ^' f"th-vali,e unless lingl.-nd has a queen, and 

IIZ « f normally presupposes that one', statements have a truth- 
value. But one also might explain the fact in a different wav. The fa^ts 
about presupposit.on.s, I am ..uggesting, can be separated from' a particular 
kind of semantic e.xplanat i.M, of thns,- f.-,,,,. This reparation of the account 
of presupposition from the account of the content of what is said will allow 
t!lev"all ;^'\'^r^\^>'.';™°"« !"-'--^"PPp^iti"" I'lu-nomcna than would be pos.sible if 
t.iey all had to be forced into the semantic mold. Let su.^yst more 
specifically, four of the .advanf.Kes of making this move 

■ then'"ltM; ,',n ''"^"''>:"^'^'"" '^^ nulependcntly of truth-conditions, ' 

then It us possible for the constraint.s on p- esuppos it ions to varv from con- 

thnl ^" ^^■•'^■^^ ^"^^-^^ ^" ■-■■J "--Jer, without 

those changes requiring variation in the semantic interpretation of what is 

V i- y^'',?^°'i'' "''"'"^ possible a simpler semantic theory; at the verv least 
lor f.'^l^l l\'°\ ™°-;^'-""'^ty in the construction of sem.antic theorie 
For example D.T. l.angendoen points out in a paper on presupposition and 
asser ion that normally, if one ..aid "my cousin' isn't \ boy'anvmare'' he would 
nn/r\ \ '■•"^ ^'''' P'-^^PPO-^ing that he is male. But 

one^might, in a less, common context, jjse the s.-.me sentence to assert that 
one s cou.sin had changed sexes, presupposing that .she is vounj: . If a seman- 
tic account of presupposition is given of this case, then one'must sav that 
lint!" '^.th'.-refore. ambiguous. On the pragmatic account, one just 

rn.n \ t^o.J'ff'.-rent kinds of situations in which a univocal sentence 

fh.n^T"''' P"S"PP°siti°n is defined independently of -ruth-conditions, 
then one c^n separate the question of entailment relations from the question'' 
. lL^rll?^TV T- •'^'••"'^'■'tic account, presupposition and entailment 

are parallel and incompatible semantic relarions. /, presupposes that B if 
and only if a i.s necessitated by hotn a and its dc^ual. ^'entails B if .-ind - ^' 
only If s IS necessitated by /, bur not by its denial.' Thus the claim that 
fh!. V""'^ realizes that /■" .nt.^ls that r conflicts with the claim 

.that that sentence p.resupposes , in^the semantic sense, that P.- But usine 
the pragmatic account, one may say' that somet ime.s when a -prcsuppos i t ion is' 
required by the makinj: of a statement, what is presupposed is also entailed' 
and sometimes it i.s not. One can sav that "S.im realizes t'.at P" entails * 
that P-the claim is false u.nless P i. true. -'''Sam does not realize that P " 
however, doe.s not entail that P. ' Tha,t^r'ropo.s i t i on may be true even when P is 
talse. All thi.s.is compatible with' the claim that one is required to pre- 
suppose that P whenever one asser-t. or denies that .Sam reali-es it 

J^'''^' ^he constraint.s imposed^ by a statement on what i.s presupposed seem 
to be a matter ct degree, and thrs i.s hard to explain on the semantic account 
Sometimes no sense at all can be made of a statement unless one assumes that 
the speaker is making a certain presupposition. In other cases, it is mildly 

ZllllT ul f.'P""^ '^'^ ^^^'^'^ •■' '^■-■-^^i" assumption for 

granted, but the suggestion is easily defeated bv counterva i 1 ing' evidence ■ 
If a speaker says to me, "Sam was surprised that .Nixon, lost the election " 
then ! have no choice but to as.sume that he takes it for granted that Ni.xon 
lost.. But If he says, "If Hagleton hadn't been dropped from the Democratic 

I5;"i 
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ticket, Nixon would hiwv won the oloct ion" [without an ♦♦even" before the 'Mf-' 
or a "still" after the' "Nixon") , tljere is a sui^i^estion that the speaker pre- 
supposes that Nixon in fact did not win. but if the statement is made in the 
right context, or with the riijhi- intonation, the siij^.nest ion is overruled. 
This difference in dei^ree, and variation with context. is to be exi)ected on 
the pragmatic ai-count^, since it is :i mattt-r of the streni^th of an inductive 
iaference from the fact that a statement was made to the L-xisteuce ol a back- 
ground assumption oY belief. , ♦ • . ' 

Fourth, and perhaps most important, the praj^matic analysis of presupposi- 
tion, because i\ relates the phenomena to the general communication situation-, 
may make it possible to explain some of the facts i.i terms of i^eneral assump- 
tions about rational strategy in situations Khere people -xchani^e information 

.or conduct argument. One way to explain the fact that a- particular assertion 
requires or sui^gests a certain presupjiosit ion is to hypothesize that it is 
simply a fact about some word or construction used in making the assertion. 
In such a case, the fact about the presupposition requirement must be written 
into the dictionary, or into the semantics. But since we have an uccount of 
the function of p- osuppos i t ions in conversations, we may sometimes he able 
to explain facts about them without such hypotht\ses. The propositions that 
p and that <J mav be relnted to each other, and to common beliefs and in- 
ti^ntions» in. such a way that it is hard to think of a reason that anyone 
would raise the ({uestion whether or care about its answer, unless he 
alroadv'bel leved that More genera I ly, it mii-ht be thut one can make sense 

^of" a cxiver:;ation as u sequence of rational actions only on the assumption 

"that the speaker and his audience share certain [ire-Hippo^? i tions . If this 
kind of explanation cnn be given for the fact that a certain stat?mertt tends 
to require a certiiin presupposition, then there will be no need to complicate 
the semantics or the lexicon. t ^ ntt 

For example, consider the woKl "know." II is clear that "x knows that P 
entails that P. It is also clear that in most .;;i.ses when anyone asserts or 
denies that x knows that P. he presupposes tliat P. Can 'this latter fact be 
explained without building it into the semantics of the word'? I think it can. — 
Suppose M speaker were' to assert that x knows that P in a context where the 
truth of P is in doubt or dispute. Me wo.ild be saying in one breath some- . 
thing that could be challenged in two different ways; He would be leaving 
unclear whether his main point was to make a elaim about the truth ot P, or to 
make a c 1:. :m .abo-:r u\t^ epistemie situation of x (tlie knowor), and thus leaving 
unclear what direction he intended or expected the eonverr.at ion to take. Thus, 
given what ".v knows that r' mcans» and given, that people normally want to 
communicate in an or.derly way» and normally have some purpose in mind, it ■ 
would be unreasonable to assert that x knows that P in such a context. One 
could communicate more efficiently by saying something else. For similar 
reasons, it would noi-nally be' inappropriate to say that x does not know that 
P in a Lont^e'!t;t ^whL-re the trutli of P was in question. If the speaker's reason 

. for believing his assertion were that he thou.ght that P was false, or that he 
thought that'x'duln't believe ur didn't have reason to believe that P, 
thenhis statement would be gratuitously weak. And it would be unusual for a 
speaker to he in a position to know that one of these situations obtained, 
without knowing which. 

This is. a tentative and incomplete sketch of an explanation. Much more v 
would have to be said to make it convincing. My. point is to make it plausible 
that, in some cases at least, such explanations might be given, and to argue 
that*where they can be g iven » there is no reason to build sj^ecific rules about 
presuppositions into tlie semantics. 

I want now to illustrate these advantages of the pragmatic account by 
looking at some linguistic facts in terms of it. The twosets of facts T will 

- consider arc taken from two recent papers by Lauri Karttunen. ' 



Hirst, on a J i s t i ir- t, i on botWL'cn two kinds of factivo vorbs. It is well 
known that among, verbs which take a nominalizoJ scntoncL' compUwnt (for ex- 
ample believe, knnwr intend, seo ) one can il i st in^^^i i sh a subclass known as 
factlve .verbs {know, re.jn?t, discover, see, as contrastc-J with believe, intend, 
assert, claim), .. A number of syntactic anJ semantic criteria arc used to 
draw the distinction, but the d i st i n.^:u i sh inyi mark that is relevant is the ■ 
^'oilowin^: if V is a factive verb, then x th.it r i-resuppuses land; 1 would 

say. entails as well) that r . If I assert or deny that .Jones regrets, 
realizes or discovers that Nixon won the election, then 1 presuppose that 
N'xon did in fact win. Karttuncn has drawn a further d i st inct ion, amon^ two 
kinds of factive verbs which, be ariiues , * requi res a distinction l)etweon two 
• kinds of presupposition relations. One kind of factive verb Uabeled the 
full factives) includes n,v^ret, forcjet and resent. The basis for the dis- 
tinction is as follows: witii full factives, it is not only an assertion or ^ 
denial of the proposition A' l".-^ rait r that inquires the presupposi t ion- that 
P but also the :,uu:.>n:^ition- that x-V" ■ that P in the antecedent ot a con- ^ 
dltional, or the claim rhat the proposition m:\/ht be true, iMth sem i - tact i ves . 
it is only the assertion or denial that requires the presupposition, l-or ex- 
ample, conr.ider the two stat.enients 

Sum m=iy feifiet th.tV ne votol for ;.';.von. 

If Sum regrets that, he voted for .Vixon, th,.'n :s -J tooi. 

Because these two statements clearly require the presuppos i t i.:n that Sam 
voted for Nixon, regret is seen to be a full factive. 

The followinji is Karttunen's example to illustrate the contrast between 
full factives unJ .em i - fact i ves . c:o!;i}>are 

jrot 

rf 1 I realize 2 jt-r th.it : have not told the truth, I will 



£ reqrc 
< re J 1 i 
\ discc 



iiscover 
confess it to evonjoni. 



In the first statement, the sneaker clearly presupposes that he has not told 
the truth. In the other two cases, he cU^rlv does not presuppose this. 
Thui? 'eaii^e and disuover--:iVi: seen to be sc:; ; - 1 ac t i ves , 

To explain the difference, Karttunen postulates a distinction iK^tween 
a strong and a weak kirn of semantic presupposition. If /' ' • necessitated by 
possiblif .\ and by rossiblu not-;\ then J strongly presiij.pos ■■■ that P, ^eak 
semantic presuppositions are defined in tlie usual way. 

In disoussini; this example, I want to dispute i)Oth the data, and the^ 
theoretical account of them. I a^^ree that there is a sharp contrast in the 
particular example .^iven. but 'the matter is less clear if one Ic^uks at other 
exampl es. Cons ider . " 

If Harrij discovers thcJt his wife is pUvnnq around, he will be 
upset . ^ 

If Harry had discovered th^t his wire w\is piaymg aroun-i, hi. 
would have been upset. 

If Harry had realized that his wife was playing around, he 
would have been upset. 

Harry may reali^f.' that his wife has been playing around. 

Harry may never discover that his wife has been playing around. 

There is I think, "in all these cases a i)resumpt ion that the speaker pre- 
supposes that Harris wife is. or .has been, playing around. The presumption 
is stronger in some of the exampl es . than in others, but it seems to me that 
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: in some of them it is as strong as witli regret. Purthcr. if we assume' th-.t 
with the so-called sen,i -fac t i ves like d.^co.er and re.ii^e there s .i^s 

■4e'seTi 'the''" P^'^-^^P"'-- truth of th^ p.^oj^s io^ ^x! 

pressed in the complement, we can still explain whv the presumption is de- 
feated xn Karttunen's partic-l-ar example. The explanation goes ike thi - 
If a speaker.explicitly supposes something, he tiu-reln- indi'at's hat e is 
not presuppo^ng U. or taking it for granted. So when the speako sav f • 

• L L ^tha' '•L^-r':"-"" ""^ P'<--nPosing that' he will 
or nor he wn, r ■ . question for a speaker whether 

01. not he will at some future time have come to reali::e thav P he can't 

■ Simse^rr' ^"^'^ ^"'^ he is not as urn ng 2hat he 

himself knows that P. he can-t be assuming that P. Ik-nce p cannot be nre 
. supposed. A roughly parallel e.xpla,-.,t ion\i 1 1 work for ..scoZr n'ot for 

the S::er;u:s?!4's:'^"°'"^^"- ^""--"•^ ---P'" i" -^^"'ilar way. Consider 
i reijret 

■Did you (.realize that you had not told the truth.' 
V discover 

Here realize seems to go with regret and not with discover. The first 

two questions .seem to require th.t the speaker presuppose that the auditor 

did not tell the truth, while the third does not. .aSum we can ex.Ua , the " 

FF- rir In atrs-^:L:'-Th^4-nK tL'-si-- • 
^ r ^.^utts^-j ar^fJL -L? 

re.re^'s^Tral'o'r'"'^^'-" "^/^f--' -J "ot work for rLLze'or 

c!- ' ''=1"="^=^ 'n t''e fact that the subject of the verb is the ■ 

second-person pronoun. Hence if the explanation is right, one would epect 

Sam r.c'^'°"ll'°V '^"PP""^ third-Jer on qu ° on 'M d 

Sam discover that he hadn't told the truth?" It seems that it does 

bince on tnc prngmaiic account, the constraints on presunnos i t ions c-.n 
vary without the truth-condi ions chan,ing. we can allow Ji-e.suppo tion 
differences between first- or second-,-^rson statements and questions and the 
corresponding third-pe-son statements .:nd questions wi thout posuu' t inf 
of':i:.r \T'':.hn^'--^"'r-^ °' Vr^os- i^n. expressed fro. di'fferen^ oLts 

or luL^ested'.:":;; ;o^l":TnrL:^1;:;:.;:::^:: .-suppo.^it.ons required 

If Hc^rry disaov.,^^- chat his wife h.,s b.,on paying around, <io will 
t>e upset. 

::f I discover that my wife has been playing around, I wiU be 
upset (sauI hy fin/ryi. 

Sve thP^^nT" P'-'^^'--"^ "-^ --raying that the two statenients both 

Jcth cases ItTu;' "VT"'"'''^' "-1'°^'^'°" is expressed' in 

rresupposUio^i^'i^^^ ^''>' ^^'^ °" ^ — t 6f „ 

If the exjjJaiiation.^ I have sket hed ;itc on the riuht tr-i-k t-1, -n wn , 
account for at least, some of the differences between - .n vel^d ^m^- u ve 
erbs without distinguishing between tw„ different kind, of presupposi io^ 
-eiat ons. We can also account for some difference^- a-nong sUi 1 factives 
ind differences between fir.t- : third-person statements :ithou^'co:p:ica- 
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ting the semantics. The explanation depends on just, two things: first . some 
simple and very general facts about the relation hetwecn in-agmat i^^.^-^^^^ , 
suppositions and assert ionir,, questions, and suppositions;, second, on thc^ 
ordinary semantic properties of the particular v.erbs involved. 

The' second set of facts that I will discuss concerns the presuppositions 
of compound sentences: How do the presuppositions required by a conditional 
or cnnjunctiw statenent relate to the presuppositions that would be required 
bv the component parts, stated alone? In general, what is the relation be- 
tween the presuppositions required by an assertion that A .nd t.ie assertion 
that B on the one hand, and by an assertion that A ; ; B or that it. A, then B 
6n the other? Karttunen defends the followiiu: answer to the question: let 
S be a sentence of the form A ^n<i D or if A, then h. s presupposes that C it 
and onlv if either A presupposes that c, or B presupposes that C and A docs ^ 
not semanticallv entail that c. In other words, the presuppositions of a 
conjunction are the presuppositions required by either of the conjuncts, mnui. 
any required by the second conjunct which aio entailed hy the first. The 
presuppositions of a conditional are the presuppos i t ions of either antecedent 
or consequent minus those required by the consequent and entailed by the 
antecedent So if I sav "Hc-rrv is married, and Harry's wife is a great cook, 
[ assert, and do not presuppose, that Harry is married,' But the second con- 
junct, stated alone (Worry's wife is a grc^.t- cook], would require the pre- 
suppo-.ition that Harry is married. The sentence with conjuncts m revers.e - 
order woi.ld be unacceptable in any normal context, (Hair.v's wife is a grf-^t 
cook, and Harry is nvirried) , ■ 

Mow if we regard Karttunen's generalization as a generalization about 
semantic presuppositions, then wc will interpret it as a hypothesis about the 
wav the truth-value lor Uu'.k of it) of a conjunction or conditional relates 
to' the truth-values of the parts. The hypothesis has the consequence that 
the conjunction and is not truth-fiinct iona I , since the- truth-vaj.ue ot a con- 
junctive statement will in some cases depend on entailment relation between 
the coniuncts. It has the consequence that and i.s r.rr symmetric, A and B 
may be false while B anJ A lacks a truth-value. Finally it has the con- 
sequence that - the simple conjuncti on and is go^ erneJ by .mysteriously compli- 
cated rules. 

On the other hand, if we regard Kartt-Men.Vs general i zat ioiv as a general- 
ization about pzcigmatic presuppositions, then we can reconcile it with the 
standard t ruth- f unci iona I account of and, ;;nd we can exrlain the generaliza- 
tion without postulating any a( hoc ,seman£ic or pra>;matic rules. The ex- 
planation goes like thih: first, once a proposition has ^-.-en asserted in a 
conversation, then (ur^.less or urtil it is challenged) t>' speaker can reason-, 
ablv take it for granted for the •-•>t of thr conversat ior. , Fn particular, 
when a speaker says som-ihing af the form /. and he may t-ke it for granted 
that A (or 'It least that ais audi^-nce recognizes that he accepts that /.) 
after .he has said it. The proposition tliat A will l e added to the background 
of common assimptions before the speaker asserts rh.it 5, Now suppose that B 
expresses a •".?i)os it ion that would, fcr some reaso: . be inappropriate to 
as'surt except in a context where A, or sometbijig e'ltailcd by A, is presupposed 
Kven if A is not jiresupposcd initially, one may still assert A and B rince by 
the time one gets to saying that O: the context has .nifted, and it i s "by then 

presupposed that A. ' ■ , - i 

As with th- explanation sketched in tlie earlier discussion, this explana- 
tion re-'-ts on iust two things: first, a simple pragmatic assumption about the 
way presuppositions shift in the course of a convcrsat ion--an assumption that 
says, roughlv, that a Sjieaker may build on what has already been said; second, 
an' uncontrov'ersial assumption about the semantic properties of the -word and-- 
in particular, that shen one asserts a conjunction, he asserts both conjuncts. 
If we interpret presupposition to moan pragir>atic presupposition, then we can- 
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deduce Kart unen's^ generalization from theso two almost trivial assumption, 
on elSaHv' ^'n^ 8'=""^'!^''^^°" conditional statements is expla nabl^ 

Is expl cTt V s^on^'T^'""'- r'''' '''' assumption that wha 

IS explicitly supposed becomes (temporarily) a part of the background nf 
cordon assumptions in subsequent co.'ivorsnt ion. and seco tl a a " c ause 
fL^^h:^i^ob;ioTas■:^:Jtion;•^""• "^"""--^ «enerali.,tion can be derived 

sem;intir^ "^"'"^ 1" ^'""^ ^^e fruitfulness of separating 

and Of pir"' P'^^Smatic features of linguistic expressions and s tua ons. 
and of exp aining a certain range of phenomena in terms of pragmatic rnth^r 
■ ner.T'f ^oes against the trend of the work of 

fized ho difr"'^::"'''. "^"'^^'^ ^"'^ J°hM ROSS, who have empha- 

fnf V, u '^'"^^"l^y °f separating syiUactic, semantic, and pragmatic problems 
and who have sometimes suggested that such distinction as between yntactc 
and semantic deviance or semantic and pragmatic regularities are of more use ' 

conc:r"'r!i?r'"'^"'r V'='" 'r -^"-^^"^ ^^'"'^ ^° °nd to^^'^r 

■ tween s;mint ; "l "-"arks abnut the distinction be- 

. surest tha the .HsMnTf- '"f ' recommending when I 

suggest tnat the distinction be taken seriously 

■ the I'J.aI T"""' ■ •"'^"'•''"^i^-^' contrasted with pragmatics, can mean either 
the study of meaning or the study of content. The contrast between semantic v 

o s^^a^ac^on °' '""^ '^^'^^'^^^ °" which o ^ 

^hJr^u ^ be a contrast between claims 

hand ^n! '7"'^"':^'^ conventional meaning of some word or phrase on he one ■ 

■the ;ther Grice- dl-t'n ^'""h' °^ •^^"^'^6/ of conversation on . 

versationall^nr ^'^^ ' "-^^ between conventional implicatures and con- 
versational implicatures IS an instance of this contrast. Second,, it can be 
a contrast between claims about. the truth-conditions or content of what is 

in ihi'S'a'^s^^tnm'nr '°" """^ ^'''"'^ ' ^''''i'^^ about the cont^t 

in which a statement is made--the attitudes and interests of speaker and 
audience-on the other. It is the second contrast that I Z using "hen I 
argue for a pragmatic rather than a semantic account of presupposition That 
contexts tn^w^ic^ ' l!""-^^"-^-^ °" presuppositions are constraints on' the 

■ condit o.s nf n . -^"''•■"^■^ he made, and not constraints on the truth- 
use o^X^ nth "'P"''''' ^" ^"^^"^ ^he statements. I also made 
use of , he other- contrast in arguing fo, this claim. I conjectured that one ■ 

D^ticu a. wor u " ^">'tl""« about p.-esuppos i t ions into the meanings of 
pfwticular words or constructions. But I make no general claim here In 
,ome cases, one may Just have to write presupposition constraint into he 
dictionary entry for a par:i,HUar word This' would make certain presunjosi- 
. or^^rf^^onT"^.^ 'T.r ' y'^r"'- r ''■'^""^ thereby"ma^':"t'}:^ra 
no roL at ?n I r ■ ' ' °f •■• ^'"d which play 

using theWoii. ''"^'^'""""^ tnun-cunJitions of propositions expressed' 

Second remark-: in recommending a separation of conteiTt aiid context I am 
seLnl"'"'','"" '"t^-'-^'cHon between them, l-ar from it The 

tive ro'rh '''^^^--^■-■••^-t'lc content of a sentence n,av do .so on U- r cla- 

Senter ""'^''^ ^ -hviou Iv the case w h 

Senter s u.sing personal pro-u>uMs„ demonst r,t ives , quantifiers, defin te dc-s- 

we 1 Bu; thi^r' "T'- / -^"^f"^"..^^ happens in' less obvious ca.se.s a 
wM^h A f nteracfion does not ^ir event us from studring the fea-tures 

which define a lingUKsiir -ontext (such as a set of pr.igmatic presupnos[ti'ons1 
s ud "rt^r f""' • .--tions expressed in suih contextrorTor ^ 

in"!'-:^ ttV.Jg^^;^ •^''•^traction from .he contexts 

-, A final remark: in -.k- ascs , d is t i . .,ns such as that between ^antic - 
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and pragmatic features may be used ns ;i way to set problems aside. Some 
linguists have accused other linguists of using the distinction between 
syntax and semantics in this way. Deviant sentences which seem to conflict 
with syntactic general i'.at ions are not treated as counterexamples, but in- 
stead are thrown into a- "semantic wastebasket" to be explained away by sOme 
future semantic theory. In the same way, some may be suspic:ciis that I ,am 
setting up a pragmatic wastebasket, and recommending that all the interesting 
problems be tlirown away. ... . i » i 

I do not think that this is always a bad procedure, but it is not vMuit I 
am suggesting here. I am recommending instead the development and applica- 
tion of a pragmatic theory in which detailed e.xpl aiu.t ions of- phenomena relat- 
ing to linguistic contexts can be given. It is true that traditionally the 
more well-developed and the more rigorous linguistic theories have focused 

on questions of grammar and content, while the discussions whicl^emphasizccl- 

the role of conversational c6nte.xt hav,e been more informal-;wd-JTrsir-theoret- 
ical. ■ But there is no necessity in this. Potentially at lea.st, a theory of 
pragmatics, and the notion of pragmatic presupposition can be as precise as 
ahv of the concepts in svntax and semantics. Although the explanations 1 
have sketched in this paper are informal and incomplete, I think they suggest 
a strategy for giving e.xpl.-.nat ions of linguistic phenomena relating to. con- 
texts which are both rigorous and intuitively natural. 

FOOTNOTES 

1 This paper was read at the University of Texas conference on performatives, 
conversational implicature, and presupposition in March, 197.^, as well as 

at New York University. I, and- I hope the paper, benefited from stimulating 
comments bv linguists and philosophers at both places. 

2 This' is' a special case of whiit Grice has called exploitation, since the _ 
speaker exploits the rules governing normal conversat ion in order to communi- . 
cate something which is not e.xpl iqit.ly said. Sec H.P. Grice, Logic and 

Conversation," unpublished. . • , » ^i, A^fi,y{ 

3 It was suggested bv Jerry Sadock (personal communication that the "i- 
tion should be modified in another way to accoimt for e.xamples of the fol owing 
kind- I am asked bv someone who I have just met, "Are you going to lunch. 

I. reply, "No. I 'v. got to pick up my sister." Here I seem to presuppose that 
I have a sister even though . do not assume that the speaker knows th:s. ^et 
the statement is clearly acceptable, and it does, not seem right to e.xpla.n 
this in terms of pretense, or exploitation. lo meet this problem, Sadock 
suggests replacing the clause in the definition, "speaker assumes or believes 
that the addressee assumes or believes that /'" with the clause, speaker 
assumes or believes that the addressee has no reason to doubt tnat P. ^ 

The reason j resist this rugi;estion, even though 1 recop.nize the force of 
the example, is that some basic gene, a 1 i za t ions about speaker presuppositions 
would fail if it were adopted. . l-or example, one important generalization, 
alluded 'to above, is thatit is unnecessary in fact inappropriate, to assert 
wi.-:t is presupposed. But consider a routine lecture or briefing by .in 
acknowledged Lxpert. It may be that everything he says is something that .the 
audien-. has no reason to doubt, but this does not.make it inappropriate for 
him to" speak. The problem is that the modification would work only for cases 
where the addressee could infer what was behig presupposed from t.ie overt 
■speech act. But this is not the only case where speaker presuppositions ere 

^™^°Two"aiternativc responses to the e.xa:,ipie are possible: (a) one. can ex- 
plain it in terms of exploitation; (b) ono can deny that there is a presup- . 
position made at all in this kind of example. „ „r „v„ini 

To respond in the fir.st way is. I admit, to stretch the notion of exploi- 

1 F?<) 
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tation, first because the example lacks the flavor of innuendo or diplomatic 
indirection which characterizes the blearest cases of communication by 
pretense, and second because in the best cases of exploitation, it is the 
main point of the sp^toh^ act to communicate wJ^at is only implied, whereas 
in this example, the indirectly communicated material is at best only a 
minor piece of required background information, , Nevertheless, the explana- 
tion of how communication takes place in ithis example may be thought to be 
sinilar in form to explanations of how it takes place in the more familiar 
cases: the addressee infers that the speaker accepts that Q from the fact 
that he says that P because normally one says that P only when it is common 
background knowledge that Q, 

To take the second option is to deny the general ization ' that the speaker 
tilways presupposes the existence of a unique referent (in the relevant domain 
of discourse) fitting any definite description (like "my sister") which he 
uses. To make this plausible, one would have to give an explanation of why 
one is usually expected to presuppose the existence of a unique referent 
when one uses a definite description--an explanation which also explains the 
except ions to the- rule. 

** D. Terence Langendoen, ''Presupposition and Assertion in the Semantic 
Analysis of Nouns and Verbs in English," in semantics: An interdisciplinary 
Reader in Philosophy , Linguistics and Psychology, ed . by Danny D. 
Steinberg and Leon A, Jakobovits (Cambridge, England: Cambridge University 
Press, 1971). 

^ Lauri Karttunen, "Some Observations on Factivity" and "Presuppositions of 
Compound Sentences," Linguistic inquiry, IV (1973), 

' The relevant difference between realize and dijjcover is this: because 
realize is a stative verb, a past tense statement of the form x didn't 
realize that P must be about some particular time in the past (determined 
by the context), and not about all times in the past. This means that x 
didn't realize that P may be true, even though x now knows that P. There- 
fore, a speaker may assume that his addressee knows or assumes that P with- 
out prejudging the question whether or not he realizes (at the relevant 
pasjt time) that P. In contrast, because discover is an inchoative verb, 
X didn't discover that P may be about all times in the past. For this 
reason, normally, x didn't discover that P implies that x has not yet dis- 
covered that P, and so does not now know that P. Therefore, if a speaker 
presupposed that P, he assumes that ;f has discovered that P, and so assumes 
a particular answer to the question he is asking, 

^ Two disclaimers: First, I do not want to leave the impression that I think 
I have explained very much here,, I have not made any attempt to explain the 
source, of the presumption that the complements of both factive and semi- 
factive verbs are presupposed, I have tried to explain only how the pre- 
sumption is canceled in certain cases. Also, the presumption is clearly 
harder to defeat in some cases than in others: harder with realize than 
with discover, and harder with full factives than with semi -factives . I have 
said nothing that would explain this. My hope, however, ia^.that such explana- 
tions can be given using the generil strategy which ' am recommending. 
Second, I do not want to deny that there are systematic dif^fi^erice^bet^w^en 
factives and semi- fact ives . One difference is tb.at full factiVes alV'te'- 
quire not only the presupposition that the proposition expressed in the/ 
complement is true, but also the presupposition that the subject of the verb 
knows or knew that/it is. None of the semi-factives require or suggest this 
second presupposition; in fact, they rule it out, 

® In a paper given at the Texas conference on performatives, conversational 
impticatives, and presuppositions, Karttunen put forward an explanation of 
his generalization which is very similar to this. Our accounts were developed 
independently. 
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^ I have been accused^ partly on the basis of this concluJing paragraph, of 
being overly optimistic about the possibli ity of a formal theory of prag- 
matics which is both rigorous and sufficiently detailed to provide sub- 
stantive explanations of linguistic phenomena. This accusation may be just, 
but my main point here is independent of this. However easy or difficult 
it proves to be to develop an adcciuati' theory of convin-sat. ion » one cannot 
simplify the task by building conversational rules into a scMiiantic theory 
of the content of Avhat is said. 
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According to a praL'.inatic view, tho prcsiippc^s i t i nns of a scntoiu't* 
tcrmine th^ class contexts in which the sentence coiiKl be felici-- 
tously Mttcred. CoiiijU e\ sentcnc^-s present a difncult problem in 
■ this framework. No simple "projection 'netliod" has been fomul bv 
wh'^-ch we could eompiite th.eir ]• r.-suppv)S 1 1 ions from those of their con- 
st^ tTLu-nt ^.-.lauses. This p:iper prcso;its a wa> to eliminate the pro- 
jection problem. A recursiv definition of ".satisfaction of pre- 
suppositons" Is proposed t ha : ii^akos if wmecessa r>- to liave any ex- ^ 
plicit method for ass ii»n inp, prestippos i t ions to compound sentences. 
A theory of presuppositions l^-conies a theory or constraints on suc- 
cessive contexts in a fiillv' exfilicir <1 i scoiir'-e . 

What I present here is a sequel to a couple of my earlier studies on 
presuppositions. The first one is the pa[ier "Presuppositions of Com- 
pound Sentences" (Karttunen 197.SaJ, the other is called "i^emarks on 
Presuppositions" (Karttunen 1973b), I won't review these papers here, hut 
I will start by i^ivini^ some idea of tlie background for th..- present paper. 

Bar 1 i er 1 was cone crncd about two tfi i ni^.s . I- i rst , ' I wanted to show- 
that there was no adequate notion of presujqios i t ion that could bo defined 
in purely .semantic terin.^, thiit is, in terms of truth conditions. What 
was needed was a prai^matic notion, stMiieth i ni'. aloni; the 1 inc-^ Stain. iker 
(1972) had su^tiested. but not a not.ion of the speaker's pi" iippn-u t i ')n. 
I had in mind some definition like the one i.;iven under (1». 

(.1) Surface .sentence A j^ra^v^ma t i ca 1 1 y presupptiscs a loj^ical : ; . i and 
only if it is the case that A can be felicitously utttit.ii -rily in 
" context s~~wTrTch entail L, 

The main point about (1) is tlwit presuppos i t ioji is viewctl as a relation 
between. Sientences , or more accurately, as a rel at i on -iTrlrwren - n 'Sur face 
sentence and the loyjcal form of another.'* By "surface sentence" I mean 
expressions of a natural lanj;uai;e as op^posed to sentences, of a formal 



*Presented _at the U)7.S Winter Mooting of the I.ini"aistic Society of America 
in San l)ict;o. s work was supportotl in : art by the 19^3 Rcseiirch Work- 

shop on l-ormal I'rai^iuat ics nf Natural aai-.tiuui'^ .>ponsorcd nv^he Mathema- 
tical Social Science Board, I ackrKnvI o^ivio >^'irh spec i a L t:ra t i tut e the con- 
tributions of Stanlc>' Peters to my iMub^r --rand i n.p. of^'he problems in this 
„paper. Any- remaining: confusions are ni> own. 
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language which the former are in some manner asfociated with. "Logical 
forms'* ai^e expressions of the latter kind. "Context", in (1) means a set 
of logical forms that describe the set of background assumptions, that is, 
whatever the speaker chooses to regard as being shared by him and his in- 
tended audience. According to (1), a sentence can be felicitously uttered 
only in contexts that entail all of its presuppositions. 

Secondly, I argued that, if we look at things in a certain way, presup 
position turns out to be a relative notion f6r compound sentences. The 
same sentence may have different p^resuppositions depending on the context 
in which it is uttered. To see what means, let us use "X" as a variable 
for contexts (sets of logical forms), "A" and "B" stand for (surface) sen- 
tences, and "Py^" and "Pg" denote the set of logical forms presupposed by 
A and B, respectively. Let us assume that A and B in this instance are 
simple sentences that contain no cjnant i f iers and no sentential connectives 
Furthermore, let us assume that we know already what A and. B presuppose, 
that is, we know the elements of P^ and P . Given all that, what can we 
say about presuppositions of complex sentences formed from A and B by 
means of embedding and sentential connectives? This is the notorious 
"projection problem** for presuppositions (Morgan 1969, Langendoen 5 Savin 
1971). For inr.t.'^nce, what are the presuppositions of "If A then B"? 

Intuitively it would seem that sentential connectives such as if... 
then do not introduce any new presuppositions. Therefore, the set Pjf \ 
then B should be either identical to or at least some proper subset of the 
combined presupposit ions' of A and B. This initially simple idea is pre- 
sented in (2") . 



However, ,1 found that when one pursues this line of inquiry further, thing 
become very complicated. Consider the examples in (3). 

(3) (a) If Dean tcld the truth, Nixon is guilty too. 

(b) If Halderman is guilty, .\ixon is guilty too. 

(c) If Miss Woods destroyed the missing tapes, Nixon is 
guilty too. 

In all of these cases, let us assume that the consequent clause 
"Nixon is guilty too" is interpreted in the sensa in which it presupposes 
the guilt of so^' else. The question is: does the compound sentence 
as a whole carr. th* presupposition? In the case of (3a), the answer 
seems to be def ■ itoiy yes, in the case of (3b) definitely no, and in the 
case of (3c) a n.jv^be. depending on the context in which the sentence is 
used. For example, if the destruction of the tapes is considered a crime, 
then Miss Woods would be guilty in case she did it, and (3c) could be a 
conditional assertion that .Nixon was an accomplice. In this context the 
sentence does not presuppose that anyone is guilty. But in contexts where 
the destruction of the tapes in itself would not constitute a crime (3c) 
apparently does presuppose the guilt of someone other than Nixon. 

These examples show that, if we try to determine the presuppositions 
of *'If A then B" as a particular subset of the joint presuppositions of 
A and B, the initial simplicity of that idea turns out to be deceptive. 
In reality it is a very complicated enterprise. The kind of recursive 
principle that seems to be required is given in (4a) in the form it ap- 
pears in Karttunen (1973b). (4b) says the same in ordinary English, 



(2) Pif A then 



(4) (a) Pif A then B/X = Pa/X^ (Pb/XUA- (ExuA-^x)) 

where Ex is the set of logical forms entailed (in the standard 
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sense) by X, and XuA is tl»e result of adding ll\t' logical form 
of A to X. 

(b) The presuppositions of "If A then IV' (with respect to context 
X) consist of 

(i) all of the presupposi t itMis of A (with rcs|)cct to X) and 

(ii) all of the presupposition?? of h (with respect to Xv^A) ex- 
cept for those entailed by the set \\j \ and Mt>t "lUailed by 
X al one. 

One would like to find a better way to express this, but I am not sure 
there is one.^ It really is a complicated question. 

So much for the background. What I want to show now is that theru* is 
another way to think about these matters, and about presuppositions of 
complex sentences in particular. Let us go back for a moment to the at- 
tempted pragmatic definition in (1). The point of that definition is that 
the presuppositions of a sentence determine in what contexts the sentence 
could be felicitously used. A projection method, such as C^a) , associates 
a complex sentence wirh a class of such contexts by compiling a set of •'^'^ 
l(^gical forms that must be entailed in any context where it is roper to us:* 
^he sentence. Thus we say that the sentence "If A then B" can be felici- 
toilisly uttered in context X oiily if X entails all of the lo>jical forms in 
the' set Pif X then B/Xt defined in {'la). 

There is another, much simpler, way to associate comjilcx sentences 
wi'jth proper contexts of use. Instead of characterizing these' contexts by 
compiling the presuppositions of the sentence, we ask what a context would ^ 
have to be like in order to satisfy those presuppositions. Of cQurse, it ^ 
is exactly the same problem but, by turning it upside down, we get a 
sur|irisingly simple answer. The reason is that we can answer the latter 
question directly, without having to compute what the presuppositions 
actually are. ^ 

The wa v> <rfe go about this is the following. We start by defining, not 
presuppojfition , but a notion of satisfaction of presuppositions * This ^ 
definition 1~5 based on the assumption that we can give a finite list of 
basic presuppositions for each simple sentence of English. For all cases 
where A is a simple, non-compound sentence, satisfaction is defined as in 
(5). 



(5) Context *X satifies-the-presuppdsitions-of A just in case X entails 
all of the basic presuppositions of A (that is, P^^E^^). 

The basic presuppositions of a simple sentence presumably can be deter- 
mined from the lexical items in the sentence and from its form and der- 
ivational history, say, the appl icat ion of certain transformations such 
as Pseudo-Clef t ing. To give a somewhat oversimplified example, consider 
the word too that occurs in the examples under (3). As a first approxima- 
tion to the meaning of too we could give a condition like the one in (6), 
which is based on Green (1968). 

(6) Context X satisf ies-the-presuppositions-of "a is P too'* only if either 
(i) X entails "b is PV for some b (/a), or (ii) X entails "a is Q" 
for some Q (?*P) . - 

This in turn is equivalent to saying that a simple sentence like "Nixon 
is guilty too*' either has a presupposition that someone else is guilty or 
that Nixon has some other property.^ One or the other must be entailed 
in context. 

For compound sentences we define satisfaction recursively by associat- 
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ing.each part of th'^ scm;oikc' with a different context. The basic idea 
•behind this was inuependeMlv siit;,^ \sted in both Stalnaker (1975) and 

■ Karttunen (iy73b). For coi. ' ■ t ionn 1 < , satisfaction is defined in (7). 

■ V ":>■*' 

t7) Context \ sa t j sf ies -^hc-presiippos i t i ons -of "If A then R" uist in 

■ ca5i^ a'i) X -^At is f I jf. - tlu'-ptt'SuppOH • t ions-i>f A, ami (ii) Xv^A satisfies- 
t he-presuppos it i ui. •. -o f B. • 

As before, the expression "Xs^A" denotes the set tliat results from incre- 
menting. X with the lo,;ical form of A.^ f-or cun i iinc t ions , that is, sen- 
tences of the foi-ri "A and B'\ satisfaction i.-- defined just as in (^}, 

■|*or d i s i unct ions , ^ s'eruences of tiie foi-m "A or M" , we have "-A" inste;id 

•of ■">\** in p.irf ( \ L W. . i-xainp les that i I lustrate aiui support these principles 
can .J>c .t^unc i rt triv ear.l i er papers. ' 

No t e t t\:i t s,i t i h f-i os'-t ^ -p res u^'jpo^ i t ians-of is a relation be t we e n con- 
texts arui sentences.' \s .1 have- tried to indicate o rtlui^raph i cal ly , we 
arc defin.inii it_.here as a primitive, irreducible locution, liventually 

Mt would I"'*; better ro^ replace tiiis clums>" plirase with some simple verb such 
as "admfts", wliich has t.|TO ri.i;ht pragmatic connotations, I keep the 
former term only to briiit; out the connection l)etween [A) and (7) more 

■c.lea>lA". Ar't}ie end, of course, it comes down to liavinv; for eacli simple 
sentence a set of lotjical forms tiiat are to he entailed (in the standard 
logical sense by a certain context. What is important is that wetScfine 

' sat isf net ion t'<^v coshjilex sentence^ directly without computing' t'ncir pre- 
suppositions e.\\pl i c i 1 1 V . [here i no need for a projectior .ethod. 
Secondly, in case a sentence occu:-^ as nnrt of a lart;er compound, its pre- 
suppositions need not always he satisfied h>- the actual conversational 
context, as lonv; as they are r-"^tisfietl by a ciM'tain local extension of it. 
For example, in order to adinit "If A then B" a context- need onl)' satisfy- 
the-presuppos i t ions-of A, provided that the presuppositions of B are 

.-■satisfied by t he^rrmr ex t as incremented with tile lo>;ical form of A, 

It can -be shown that the new way of uoint; tilings and the old way are 

;equiv;^ i ent . They" sane t ion the use of an>" sentence in the same class of 

"iiontexts. Mthough it may not be obvious at first, t!ie statement in (8)' 
is true just \\\ case (i)) Ijolds, and vice vei'sa, 

(S) X sat is f ies - t!ie-pre,supp'js L t ions -o t* " i f \ t iicn B", 
m.^'if ■\ then B xCH\ 

'Ihe proof is.'st ra i j'.ht -forward and will not be presented in detail. Here 
■it sufflccj^^ to note that, by (Ja), [9) is et{uiValent to the conjunctior. 
of (10) and ( I If'i^''. 

(iO) v.\^ r^ 

11 f^B-^^^XlfA-^-X^^ J^X 

Si^milarly, by. (7), IS) is ouiivalent to th'- (..injunction of (.12) .and (l,>), 

(12) X sa t i sf i es- 1 he-presupj)0s i t ions ri) t' A. 
(!.■>)', X A sat i s f i LV'- - 1 !u> -pr esup[ios i t io!is -of B. 

OiveiiyOiir basic definition of satisfaction in (S) and that A and 'B are 
simple sentences, it follows that (10) and (12) are ecjuivalent. So it 
■-rfmains to be shown that (11) and;(l.>) also amount to the -same thini;. 
This c^n be done with simple set-theoretic means by proving the ecfiiivalence 
Of-;^11'0 -and (14). (NIote that- II'^^C Hxy,\] . 
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^ (14) in turn says the s:iine . th ine as (15) provided that B is a simple sen- 
^ tence, as we have assumed .here . In short, (81 and (.9.) arc oi|uivalent by 
virtue of the fsvct that (10) is equivalent to (l-) and (11) is cmivalent 
to (13). Consequently, the class of contexts that sat i s ty-the-presuppos i - 
t ions -of "If A then B" by principle {":) is the Siime clas^ of contexts that 
entail all of the prcsuf)j)os i t ion s assi>;ned to this sentence by (4a) 

As we move on to more complicated sentences, the advantai;e.s of (7) 
over (4) become more and more clear, f'or examjile, consider sentences 
of the form (15) . • - 

(15) If (A and B) then iC or !>) . 

.It is a very cumbersome undertaking', to compute the, sef of Mov^i ca I forms 
presupposed by (15) by means of rules like (la). Hut it is a simple 
matter to tell by principles like (T'l what is' reijuired of a context in 
which (15) is used. This is shown in (lb). Note that { Ih) is not a new 
definition but a stareinetU that directly follows from (7) and the cor- 
responding princijiles for conjunctions and disjunctions. 

(16) Context X sa t i s r i cs - the-prt-supfios i t i tms -of "If (A and B) then (C or I))" 
just ^in case 

( i ) \ sa t i s f i cs - t he-presuppiis i t i ons-o t 

( i i ) \\ \ sat i s f i es - thc-prc-iippi'ts i t ions t' B , 

(iii) .v\s-/A M B sa t i s f i es - 1 he-f)resuppos i t ions -o f C, 

(iv) XOa ^ Bo ^C"' sa t i s t'i cs- rh': -pr-esuppos i t ion s-of h. 

As we study eoin[Uex cases such this one, we see that we could look 
at satisfaction of presujiposi t ioii s in an oven more general way. As 
illustrated in ( U) ) , by our definition a iven initial context satisfies\- 
the-presuppos i t ions-of a complex sentence just in case the presuppos it ion\ 
of each of the const i tiiciU . sentences "are satisfied by a certain specific 
extension of that initial context. f-or example, the presupjios i t ions of 
D in (15) must be satisfied, by a set of lov^ical forms that consist of the 
current conversational context as incremented with the loi;ical forms of 
"A and' B" and the nev;ation of C. In comjnuuid sontences, the initial con- 
text is incremented in a le f t - to- r i i;!! t fasiiion ),;ivinv, for rach constituent 
sentence a lcc.il jonte'xt that must satisl'y its presuppositions.^ We 
could easily define a notion of local context separately and ^i\;c the 
following i^cneral definition of sat i s fact i ion for all compound sentences. 

(I") (Context X sa t i s f i OS - 1 he-pre >u[)pos i t i tn ^ "1 f S just in case the pre- 
suppositions of each of the constituent sentences in S are satisfied 
by the corresponding local context. 

Note that in this new framework the earlicM* question of how it comes 
about that presupposition is relative notiiMi for compound :icntences 
does not arise at all. Also, the distinction between cases like (5a) and 
(3b) is of no j^articular importance. Wliat is required in both cases is 
that the presupposition of tlie consequent clause contributed by ^hc word 
top be entailed by the current conversational context as incremented with 
the logical form of the ai .: odent. Fn case of (."^b), we recoi^nirc that 
t h i s cond i t i on is met. nc r what the initial context is like, by 

virtue of the particular . dent. I7i f3a) it appears that the? ante- 

cedent does not contribute chin^^ towards satisfying the pre . upposi 1 1 ons 
of the consecjuent, at least, not in co-ntoxts that immed-iatcly come to 
mind. Hence we can be sure that the presuppositions of the consequent 
are satisfied in the incremented context just in case they are already 
satisfied initially. It seems to me now thatj. this is a much better way 
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of putt.'.ng it than to tatk abi^'it :» pi '.^suppos i tjoii , :n>: "-^haiwl" by 
the compounti in (5a) ai"J luMni' "canco i U^J" or "filtered av.av" in (31)} , as 
I did in the earlier pn[^or/.. "^iich Ijcuti ti'.s can be thrown out \.ith the 
projectio.- method that ^u-v'i- r- tii tht-^m. 

So f .J r I h;:ve only dis, '<'*t'd co;;ijUo.\ S(.'nt oucl-s \\\aC are t'ornn.\l with 
srmnent ial oc?. "^eot i vt s . Ilowevt^r, satisfaction nf presuppositions can 
•^asily '-e Uef int t for all kinds of complex /ntoiicos. Without v;oinv; into 
ai"\y grc' . defti, I will tr>' to outline lu)w tliis is done for sentences 
wi'h <enten'. i;\l subjects or ol^ '.'cts. 

uct u,s represent sucli sentences with tlie expression ( , , ,.\ , , , ) " 
where "v" '.tands for a coniplvrnent i r.aMo cerl' and "A" for in embedded 
subject or object clause.. Sentences wirh \erbs like ht-'iic/c and wjnt that 
require non-sentential subjects are ri'p resent L'd with "vi^i.,A)" wliere "a" 
star for the underlyin;^ subject. Ii' tais connection we have to dis- 
ti three kinUs -..f comjW eirieiit i ;.aiU l- verfis , as sliown in (IS). 

(18) ^ \'erl^s o*-' sayiti.;: .-.j/, i.--:, rel i , .u.r.''^i:nc- , etc. i i iic I lul i ni^ , 

ext eri;.i \ : ion > . 

flf) Verlis of )U'opos i t i oiia 1 attitude:- bfi :t?:'t.', t\\ir , think, 
wc^nt , e I c . 

( 1 1 f ) Al ' ot her k i [ids of c.)iup I emen r i rab I e verl^s : fact i ves , ^ cmi - 
factive^', inodais, one- and two-way i inpl icat ivu'.^, aspc tua' 
verb:'- , . nt erna 1 ne v;at ion . 

Essentr.illy this amounts to :: d i st iuc t i (..i between verbs that are "trans- 
. pnrcP/t" with resjiect to pr : *uppo s i t ions of their complements {type 111) 
nnf! verbs that .".re "t^pacjue" to o.ie dci^rcc or anotlier (types 1 an«I 11}.^ 
These distinct i-.-ns of course are ro\ .u'biti-ar' but pres;'nalily fellow frtMii 
the semantics of verb co:np 1 eivi-n ta t ion in so';e manner yet to be explained. 

For "sentences where the main v»'rb s t>f tl > l-i^^ fyj^^'. need the 
eondit ion in 

(19) If V is ot type III, context \ • : i s f .1 es - 1 h<,' - presunpos i t i ons -o f 
"v(...A.. only if \ sat i s f i cs -r he -preSup])OS i t ions -of A. 

.Thus in a case such I J*)), where r^^i\: , force, and slop all are •■ f type 
III, a context sat i s f i e: - the-presuppos i t ions -of tlie wluUe sentence oniy 
it satisfies those of all the nesteJ c-jmpl ements . 

(20) The courts m:i>' foi'ce Nixon to stop protect iijf, his aides. 

For example, a cov "xt for (I!0) luiiiht to «.':irail that Nixon has or will 
have been protect ini^ fiis aides. 

y-^- ver^: "» i)f propos it iona 1 atti^udL- we n 'ed it conditicrj such as 1^1), 
where the oxpressioTi "R.^[X}" stands 'or the s^ t o!* beliefs attribo.'ced to 
a in X. 

(21) t\f V is of type. 1 1 , "uot^text X satisfio— ^hi p: euipposi t •oni;-of 
"v\fa , A) " only i f B,^ ( .( j '^at i s f i »'S - 1 he-; re-uppos i^. i ons -of A . * 

T^he condition says that sentences sue i as (J?) require that the subject 
of the main sentence be .uulerstood to have a set of beliefs that :^atisfy- 
the-presupposi t iens-of the ciMiiploment . 

(22) John fe^^s that Nixon will stop protect inv: i ^ aides. 

To satisfy tiie presuppos i ^ ions -of (J^), a context must ascribe to John a 
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set of bel^'^fs that sat i s fy- thc-presuppos i t ions -of "Xixon wiU stop pro- 
tecting his aides**. 

Finally, with verbs* of t>^)e I a compi^A sentence iloes r.jt ncLCssar'ly 
require that the presuppositions of the complement be sat ', sf ..cI, as we 
can observe by contemul at ini; examples such :is , 

(23) Ziegler announced that N'ixon wjii stoj) protecting his aides. 

(23) can be spoken felicitously, perhaps even truly, no matter what the 
facts are understood to.be or whether anyone is supposed to holdasjt of 
beliefs that satisfy the presuppositions of the complement, 

\s a fii.al example of complementation, on.sider the sentence in (24), 

(24) John thinks that, if Rosemary belies s that N'ixon has been, pro- 
tec ting ^is aides, she is afraid th' . Nixon will stop protecting 
them. 

By applying the j>rincipl«?.s in (21) and [:) recursively, we arrive at the 
conclusion that, f a j^iven context, X, sat i s fi es^ thi?-.presuppos i t ions of 
''24}, ihci the pre..appos it ions of the last clause in (24T7^''N4Xon will 
'M'yp protecting his aides*', are satisfied by the set (25), 

(25) BKosemnrv (.J^)ohn f X iUiseinary believes that Nixon has been pro- 
. t ec t in ; h i s .1 idL s 1 . 

This set coiit-". :n:: all of the beliefs attributed to !^osemary in a context 
that ccasisti>.of aU of the beliefs attributed to John in X and the logical 
form of the given Sx^ntence. By virtue of its 1 ast -ment i oned ingredient, 
this, set in (25) guaranteed to tntail that Nixon has been protecting 
his aides. Therefore, f24} dv not recju i re. that this particular pre- ' 
supposition of the las' ;;lause be entailed in contexvs where (24) is used, 
or by the sei of Jelicfs that, in tiiose contexts are attributed to John or 
to Rosemary. As far as I am able to tell, this is the correct result. 

This concludes what 1 have to say about satisfaction of presuppositions. 
Ml-. I we are inter".; ted in i s ■ asso . i at i.ng sentences with proper contexts 
of use. We can achieve this goal directly by defining a<. not ion of sat- 
isfaction as a relation between contexts and sentences. In this way we 
avoid the many compi i ca t i ons that have to l>e built into a projection method 
that does the same bv assov^iating each sentence with a set of prc-uppos i t ions . 
The efforts by l.an *;tMidoen :Mid .Savin (1971), Morgan (U)()9, 197.*^), Keenan 
(1^)73), Lakoff and Rillton (1^)71), Herzberger (1975). myself ri973a, 
1973b), and many others to find such a method now seem misplaced to me. 
The best solutio;"i ^o the projection problem is to do away wi-th it. The 
moral of this papt^r is: do not ask what the [presuppositions of a comp.lex 
sentence are, arA vs^i.it it takes to satisfy them,' 

I v/i_l I coiRltidf with a few comments about the notion of context. It 
is implicit in what I have said about satisfaction that a conversational 
context, a set of logical forms, specifies what can be taken for granted 
in making th^ n ^xt speech act. What this common set of background asSwimp- 
tions contains depends en what has been said previously and other aspects 
of the communicative situation. In a fully explicit discourse, the pre- 
suppositions of the next sentence uttered are satisfied by the current 
context. This guarantees that they are true in every possible world con- 
sistent wi'-.h the context. Of course, it is possible that the actual world 
is not c"^e of them» since people may be talking under various misapprehen- 
sions, Spcisfaction of presuppositions is not a matter of what the facts 
really are, just what the conversational context is. 
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Once the new sentence has been uttered, the context will be incremented 
to include the new shared information. Viewed in this light, a theory of 
presuppositions amounts to a theory of a rational order of contexts from 
smaller to larger sets of shared information. At each step along the way 
that a fully explicit discnurse proceeds, the current context satisfies 
the presuppositions of the next sentence tliat in turn increments it to a 
new context . 

There are definitions of pragmatic presupposition, such as (1"), which 
suggest that there is something amiss in a disco-.rse that docs not pro- 
ceed in this ideal, orderly fashion. Those definitions make it infelici- 
tous to utter sentences wliose presuppositions are not satisfied by the 
current conversational context. They outlaw any leaps and shortcuts. 
All things considered, this is an unreasonable view. Consider the examples 
in (26) . 

(26) (a) Wt' regret that children cannot ' •:ompany their parents to 
coiiimencement exercises. ' 

(b) There are aimcst: no misprints in this book. 

(c) I would like to introduce you to my wife . 

(d) John lives in tho third brick house down the st reet frcui 
the post offic e . 

(e) .It has been pointed out tliat there ire counter examples to 
my theory. 

The underlined items in these' sentences l)ring in a certain presupposition. 
Thus (26a) presupposes tliat its coinp 1 cment /i s true. Yet tlie sentence 
could readily be used in a conversational context that does not satisfy, 
this presupposition. Perhaps the wliole point of uttering C2f)a) i? to let 
it be known that parents should not living their kids along. Similarly, 
(26d) might be used to give directions to a person who up to that point 
had no idea that there are at least tliree brick houses down the streec 
from the post office, which is a presupposition for the sentence by virtue 
of the underlined definite descrij't ion. The same goes for the other 
example;-, in (26). 

What do we say liere? I am not at all sure v.e want to say tliat , in 
these cases, a sentence has been used infel ic itously. I am '^uvq that there 
is no advantage in saying that sentence ^ like (2()AJ sometimes do and some- 
times do not presuppose tlieir complements. A notion of "part-time pre- 
supposition" is not going to help. On the contrary, had we defined pre- 
supposition as a relation between a sentence and its speaker, we would 
be tempted to talk about some presuppositions being optional. 

I think the best way to took at this problem is to recognize that 
ordinary conversation does not always proceed in the ideal orderly fasliion 
described earlier. People do make leaps and shortcuts by using senten- 
ces whose presuppositions are not satisfied in the conversational context. 
This is the rule rather than the exception, and we should not base our 
notion of presupposition on the false premiss that it does not or should 
not happen. But granti ng thntv ord inary discourse is not always fully 
explicit in the above sanse, 1 think we can maintain that ^a sentence is 
always taken to he an Cerement to a context that satisfies its presupposi- 
tions, I f the current conversat ponal context does not suffice, the. listen- 
er is entitled and expected to ektend it as required. He must determine 
for himself what context he is sfupposed to be in on the basis of what was 
said and, if he is willing to gA along with it, make the^ same tacit ex- 
tension that his interlocutOT- Appears to have made . ^ ^ This is one way in 
which we communicate indirectly, convey matters without discussing them. 

When we hear a sentence such as (26a), we recognize that it increments 
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contexts which entail tlui^ chilJreri arc not permit;. 'il ut Lomme icjinent 
exercises. These arc the only t:ontexts ^Ir.it s.itis.- the presiippos i ti ons 
of (26a), So If we have not realised already tiiat w: arc supposed to be 
in that kind of context, the se^-.tcncc lets us ki..-w thai: indirectly, Per- 
haps the whole point of uttering; (2(-.a) war- make conclu-ie "clus for 
"ourselves so that we uuuld not have to be :<t\^.\ direjtl...'- r. 

One must be. careful rv^t to confuse presuppositions with feat.'/rt-s of 
contexts that sat is fy those presnppos i t ions . C'ons i der ,» sentence such 
as (27), which is a modified version of an example discussed hy I.akoff 
(1971), 

(27) John called Mary a kcpubl ican and then she insulted him back. 

Because of the word back, the second conjunct of (27) presupposes that 
John has insulted Mary, The principle vl^l tells us that tliis presupjiosi- 
tion ought to be satisfied by the corresponding local c<^ntext. In this 
case, the local context consists of the initial context for. (27) in- 
cremented with the logical form o\' "John called Mary a Republican",^ Let 
us suppose that this context in fact satisfies tlu- presupposition that J(^iin 
has insulted Mary, aud that the initial context !^;<" itself ivould not satisfy 
it. This state of affairs could come about in se. i I'al ways. The most 
obvious one is tiiat the initial context entails tliat calling someone a 
Republican constitutes an insult. 

Note that tliere is nothing in (2"'l which presupposes that "Republican** 
is a dirty word > It is not a necessary feature of every context that 
satisfies the presuppositions of (27), But tliere are some contexts in 
which the presuppositions of (27) are satisfied only because of it. Some- 
times we can exploit this t'act by uttering; (2") in a context which ilues 
not satisfy its presuppositions. In' "that case we ex])eet the listener to 
not:.ce what extension we have in niruL iht-s-Js similar to wiiat can be done 
with the exam[)les in except that liere the'iriote ^of i nforma t i on that 

is passed along under the counter is neither presupposed^ tioj; entailed by 
any part of (2"), ... 

As a final example, ctnisiiler :i ease of the kind firu discussed in 
Li berman ( 1 97.t ) . 

(28) Bill has met either, the Kirii; or the President of Si oho via. 

The two disiuncts that constitute ( 2S ) have conflicting jiresuppos i t i ons : 
Slobovia is a inotKirehy'Slohov ia is a republic. Vet, ( 2S ) as a whole is 
not cont rad 1 c ttwy , It seems to assert that Bill has met tin- Slobovian 
Head of State and indicate^ that thr sjieaker does not know much aliout 
Slobov ia , What sit rt of cont cxt does it take to satis fy - the-presuppos i t i ons- 
of (28)? 

Assuming that the condition, for "or" is syniinetrie (see ftn. ai)Ove) , 
we find" that, acconlirui to our principles, 1 2S ) ean be admissii^le at least 
in context s whi cii entail the I oi; i ca 1 forms of the th ree sentences i n ( 29) , 

(29) (a) Slobovia is either a monarchy or a republic, 

(b) Slobovi.j is a monarchy. Bill has met tlie King of Slobovia. 

(c) If Slobovia i .i repuf^l ic , P-',ll has met tlie Pros i den t of 
Slobovia. 

Such a context can satisfy the pre:uj)pos i t ions of 1281 for the following 
reason. By incrementing it with the negation of the first disjunct, 
"Bill has not met the King of SI oho v i a" , we get a context which entails 
that Slobovia is a republic, which is what the second disjunct presupposes. 

17,0 * ' 
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By incrementing the original context with the negation of the second dis- 
junct, we get a context which entails that Slobovia is a monarchy, which 
is a presupposition for the first disjunct. Given thJit both constituent 
sentences in (28) are admissible in their respective local contexts, (28) 
as a whole is admissible. 

If our way of looking at j)resuppos it ions is correct, it should be in 
principle possible to utter (28) to someone who has never even heard of 
Slo'::iC'V!''. and leave it up to him to conclude that the speaker assumes (29). 
It 50'.i''S to me that this is a desirable result. 

^Ji' ihi:i paper [ have argued that a theory of presuppositions is at best 
lookcJ upon as a theory of constraints on successive contexts in a fully 
explicit discourse in which the current conversational context satisfies- 
the-presupposit ions-of , or let us. say from now on, admits the next sen- 
tence that increments it. I. have outlined a recursive definition of ad- 
mittance, based on the assumption that wc can give a finite list of pro- 
suppositions for each simple sentcjicer In this approach we do not need 
an explicit projection method -fof'nssigning presuppositions to complex 
sentences. A theory of presuppositions of the kind advocated here attempts 
to achieve both less and more than has been expected of such a theory: 
less in the sense that it is not a theory of how ordinary discourse does 
or ought to proceed; more in the sense that it tries to explain some of 
the principles that we, miike use of in communicating indirectly and in in- 
ferring what someone is co:..j:itted to, altliough he did not exactlv sny it. 

FOOTNOTES 

^ There is some ijuest ion over whether this notion of presupi)osi t ion is 
properly labeled **pragmat i c** . F-or Staliiaker (1972. 1073], pragmatic pre- 
supposing is a prepositional attitude of the speaker. However, I wi 1 1 
follow Thomason (1975) and others who would like to reserVe the term 
"presupposes" for relations (semantic anti pra-^mat ic) . betu-een sentences. 
The idea that it is important to distinguish in this connection between 
surface sentences and their logical forms is due to Lakoff (1972, 1973). 
^ Peters has pointed out to me that, under certain conditions. (4a) is 
equivalent to the following projection prinei[)le. 

Pi5 A then B = ^'a^ C '\C^:V^} 

Peters' principle has the advantage that it assigns the same set of pre- 
suppositions to "If A then B" i rresi)ec t i ve rC joy context. .Note that this 
set is not a subset of as re(iii;%d h;/ nv initial assumption in. 

(2). Peters' principle says that, foi ("-cIj presu|.pos i t ion of B, "If A then 
B" presupposes .a conditional with tliat .r .^i- uf)pOoit ion as the consecjuent and 
the logical form A as the antecedent. 'r. ad..; 1 1 l.-^n , "If A thenB" has all 
of the presuppositions of A. I -eali^c now that some of the complexity in 
(4a) comes from trying to state the principle in Siich a way that [2) holds. 
If this is not wr^rth doing, Peters' way of fori.dil at ivig tJie'rule is superior 
to mine. However, in the following I will argue that we can just as well 
do, without anv explicit projection method at all. hence the choice is not 
cirucial. 

^ It appears to me that the only contribution too makes to the meaning of 
a sentence is that it introduces a presupposition whose form depends on 
the sentence as" a wliole and the particular constituent too focuses on. If 
this is so , there is no reason to assume that too is represented in the 
logical foiTn of the sentence. As far as the truth conditions are concerned, 
"Nixon is gt.ilty too" seems equivalent to "Nixon is guilty", therefore, it 
is possible to assign the same logixral form to them. The -same point has 
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been raised in Lakoff Railtori {U)71) witii to two-way impl icat ivc 

verbs, such as nancige, whose only function cjlso seems to bt- to brini^ in a 
presupposit iujn . 

^ In simple ca"?re^, increment in.^: a-context consists of adding one more logi- 
cal' form to it. If the context entails the nei^ation of wliar is'to be added 
to it, as in counterfactua 1 conditionals, oiher chani^es are needed as well 
to keep the resulting set consistent. This is a diffLeiilt prol)leni; see 
Lewis (1975) for a i^cneral discussion of counter fac tua 1 s . / 
5 \t Is possible tiiat the principle for disjunctions, and perhaps that tor 
conjunctions as well, should be sNimnet r i c . This depends on how we want to 
deal with sentences like "liither all of Jack's letters have 'been field up. 
or he has not written any" [see Karttunen \9''x.i. ftn. U). A s>Tiimetric 
condition for "or" would read as follows; 

X . sat isf i es -the-presuppos i t ions-of "A or IV' if \^("A; 
sat isf ies-the-presuppos i t ions-ctf "B" and X w { ' U} 

satisf les-the-presupposit ions-ef "A". 1-or "and", substitute "A" fi'r 
- " -A" and "IV for "-B". 

The same holds in case we choose Peters' prin.-i.ae (see ft" -) ^^^er 
(4a). In denionstrat iriii this* what we prove equivalent to ( M ) is not (11), 
of course. Init tnat {''\^C^ Vy^'^V.y^, This equivalence follows straliiht- 
forwardly from the fact that ^Ai:t;" r.\ Just in ease CclixuA ■ 

Lakoff has pointed out to me that a notion of local context is also 
needed for transder i vat iona 1 constraints that make the well-formedness of 
derivations in which a certain transformation has applied dependent on the 
context. In compound sentences, it is. the local context these' constraints 
must refer to, not the overall conversational context - 

9 One of" the mistakes in karttunen (l'J"5aj was 'the claim that verbs of 
saying and propns i t ional attitude verbs are all "plugs". 
^ 'since or<^inary negation is a sentential operator of type II!, it also 
follows from (19). that a context , sat i s f ies-the-presuppos i t i ons -of "Nixon 
won't stop protecting his aides" just in- ease it sa t i s f i es- t he -presuppos i - 
■tions-of "Nixon will stop protecting bis aides". This is an important 
fact, but there is no need to make it part of the definition of pragmatic 
presupposition, as Thompson (1975) does, presumably, for h i s torica 1 rea. ons 
because the semant je-iiol: ion o f presuppos i t ion is t rad i t i on;nj.y def i ned mi 
that way. . • ' . 

It is implicit in thi^ treatment that every, i nd i v i dua 1' s beliefs are 
■ onsidered to be closed under entailment, I am not sure whether this is 

"^'^vfanv thinvis can of course ljo wrong., l-irst of all, the listener may 
refuse' to -o" along with the tacit extension that the speaker appears to 
be suggesting. In case of the classical example: "TTave you already stopped 
beating vour wife"" he may have a ,.ood reason to balk... The listener may 
al.so be unable to comprehend what tacit extension of the current context . 
the speaker has rn mind. Some types of presupposition are especially un- 
suited for conveving anything indirectly. For example, "M xon is guilty 
too'\is not a gooil' vehicle for suggesting that Agnew is giiLlty, although 
the presuppositions of the sentence are satisfied in all contexts where 
the latter is the case. F-iiiallv. the listener may extend the context . in 
■some wav\other than what was' intended by the speaker. To what extent we 
actually can and do. make use of such shortcuts depends on pragmatic con- 
siderations that go beyond the presuppositions themselves. 

Note also that there are certain expressions in current American 
nnglish that are almo.st exclusively used to convey matters indirectly, 
hence .it i.s' a moot question whether there is anything indirect about them 
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any more. One is lilvulv iiuvvr to hear "Don't you tlmIi^c it's past "your 
•bedtime" in a context cntailint; that the atKIressce oui^ht to be in bed. 

1 owe this exaniple to an official MIT liiilletin about thu spriiijL^ I^r.^ 
commencement, 
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Where Pragmatics Fits In* 

Richmond H, Thomason 
University of Pittsburgh 



The paper that I read in Austin in thc^ spring of 1973 (Thomason 1''73) 
attempts to lay the foundat ions of a pragmatic theory able to Jcal with 
notions like Impl icatiire anJ pre uippos i t Ion , ft was tentative and, in sev- 
eral important respects . unsLiccessfiil . Though I'mstill willing to dis- 
tribute? it privately. J'J he emtarrased to sec it in print, fn' the present 
note -I set myself the lighter task of Jescribing the conditions that I feel 
such a theory must meet. Pointing the way always easier than going the ■ 
distance, ' ■ - 

I believe it's useful to divide the study of languages uu into Charles 
Morris' three division.-;: svTitax. semantics, and pragmatics,^ Work sub- 
sequent to Morris' writing has greatly developed the theories of syntax and 
semantics, though much of this work has taken place in isolated disciplines-- 
a turn of events that Morris would have deplored, Recently, however, many 
linguists and logicians have become interested in unified theories of the 
svTitax and semantics of natural language. , . ■ 

There Is still :i great deal of room for al ternat i ve approaches this 
program. Coming to it as 1 do, from the logical side, I tend to be more con-, 
servatlve in my approach to the autonomy of syntax than many linguists.*^ 
Within limits (for instance, 1 allow certain arguments from semantic to s^m- 
tactlc ambiguity), [.would like all s.Mitactic conclusions to be supported' by 
syntactic arguments. 

Syptax should be generative, and can take many different forms; the one 
that [ have been working on is due to Richard Montague, Semantics should be 
model theoretic. It involves the characterirat ion of model structures, which 
represent the. subject matter of the language und<r investigation, or at least 
those features of this subject matter that are needed to account. for semantic 
relations like truth and denotation. Civei^ such a .structure, semantic theory 
must stipulate (IJ what types- of semant i c values in the structure arc asso- 
ciated with each s\Titactic category of the language, and (2J how semantic 
values are determined for each analysed expres s ion o f the language,^ given. an 
assignment of appropriate semantic values to lexical expressions. The second 
task is performed by laying down semantic rules showing how each syntactic 
rule of the language affects semantic interpretation.'* In other words, it 
amounts to explaining how meanings of syntactic complexes will depend on the 
meanings of their parts. ^ 

Two points, f-irst, the "meanings" that are involved here are literal 
ones. The semantic value of ;i s"entence, for instance, wilTbe some sort of 
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representation of the conditions under which' it is true, when construed lit- 
erally and legal ist ical ly. liven though somethini; is often (or even always) 
read into a sentence when it is used (as it is usually read into a use of 
Someone dented my fender that the person who did the denting was not the 
speaker), this need not be built into it? semantic interpretation. Second, 
a methodological point: the proper medium for both syntactic and semantic 
theory is mathematics. Of course, we're dealing with applied mathematics, 
and s>7^ tactic and semantic inquiry will be oriented toward the data. The 
employment and interpretation of data can preoccupy researchers in both fields 
But the standards of rigor are not those that apply in, say, literary crit- 
icism. If a theory is presented so vaguely that it isn't clear how to make 
it mathematically precise, it's appropriate to ask how this can be done. 
And i f' no answer is forthcomijig, the theory is in trouble. 

The status of pragmatics is much less clear; if such a discipline e.xists 
at all, it is very undeveloped. The point I want to make, I suppose, is 
that this is unfortunate from the view]ioint of practitioners of syntax and 
semantics. To this I'll ada some suggestions relating to the foundations 
of pragmatics. In particular, let me begin by proposing that--at least for 
the moment --pragmat ics should concentrate on imp 1 icature , ^ the process 
whereby meanings arc "read into" utterances. 

Though "pragmatics" is a fairly vague word, it's clear enough that this 
subject matter should be included under it. Impl icaturc has to do with the 
interpretation that language users, give to signs when they are used in 
communication. Several circumstances make this a particularly appl-opriate 
subject matter for contempara ry pragmatics, f-irst, tlrice's work provides 
the starting point that is essential for any applied theory. It provides 
us with an organized view of a body of data, and with tools for classifying 
and interpreting i*t . Second, current work in svTitax and semantics needs a 
theory in order to stand in a comfortable relation to evidence. 

Suppose, to take only one type of example, that a sentence is judged 
anomalous. Its anomaly may be evident, but the proper interpretation of 
this fact will in general be a more complicated matter. Often the data it- 
self will give us no way of telling whether, for instance, the anomaly is 
syntactic or semantic, and the best explanation is the one that is easiest-- 
the one that leads to the simplest combined theory. And as long as the 
anomaly is explained in one place or the other, there has been no evasion of 
the duty to ex^>lain it. On the other hand, it would be less satisfactory to 
pass the explanation on to a discipline that isn't well enough developed so 
that its theories are clearly compatible with some evidence and incompatible 
with other. This is the trouble with pragmatics. Rven if the phenomenon in 
question were best dealt with at the pragmatic level--a syntactic or semantic 
explanation would be much messier-- there is as yet no way to separate this 
case from the one where it has simply been discarded, labeled "pragmatic" 
because it is recalcitrant. In other words, no way of keeping honest. 

Now, this is not a serious problem as long as there aren't many cases 
where the absease of a pragmatic explanation is hurting syntax and semantics.' 
But. I suspect that there are many more such cases than you would think. Pre- 
supposition is one, but since people are becoming aware of the relevance of 
Grice's work to this topic, I will mention some others. 

One is the notion of topicl A number of transformations (passivi^ation , 
£or ■ examp 1-c , a n.d-^:^ w^a^^^a^tioi^ KP-,^ .t h g..., t o rLc Of. a sen.tence4_^ Joh^^ 
the dinner is likely to be about John, The dinner was cooked by' John about 
the dinner. But the semantic theory will be greatly simplified if such 
transformations leave semantic interpretation unchanged. A possible solution, 
acceptable to those who reject the autonomy of syntax, would be to build some 
representation of topic into deep structures. This only postpones the real 
semantic problem, however, which concerns the model theoretic representation 
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of topic. If deep structures differing! as to topic are alike-in model theo- 
retic representation, they are synonymolus, and the motive for introducing 
them is undermined. But if they differ, the model theory must be adjusted 
to account for the difference. I see no reasonable way to do this using 
available techniques; this is not the kind of problem they are designed to 
handle. If you take seriously the logiial part of the program I sketched 
earlier, this should strike you as a real, dilemma. 

The problem could be solved by assigning topic to the "pragmatic com- 
ponent. Some theory would be required of topic as a feature of contexts of 
utterance; this would be determined by sdch things as previous discourse 
and the participants' mutual understanding of what is interesting to each 
other and pertinent to the purposes, of tha conversation , The dinner was 
cooked by John would then have the same truth conditions (and hence, the 
same semantic representation) as John cooked the dinner , hut its use would 
be inappropriate in contexts in which John, "^ut not the dinner, is the topic. 
This would then explain, for example, the anohmly of jo/i/i is late getting 
here because the dinner was cooked by him, Thrs can only be made to sound 
decent by imagining that the dinner is a topic of. conversation as well as 
John. I find such an account of topic so natural that the inabi 1 ityof^model 
theory to deal, with it seems welcome. It forces us to seek an "exp^lanation in 
conditions of use, which all along was the inevitable place to look. 

Briefly, now, a few other instances in which a pragmatic theory might 
help to simplify syntax and semantH'^- 

(1) clef ting: we''can say that What johri ate was beans has the same 
semantic interpretation as John ate beans, but is assertable only in contexts 
where it is understood that John ate something, 

(2) nonrestrictive relative clauses and parentheticals : John, who was 
hungry, ate beans and John, I believer ate beans could both be derived by 
transformations from the same source as John ate beans. We can say that these 
sentences are all alike in their truth conditions (not as implausible a con- 
clusion as it may seem at first), but that the first implicates that John was 
hungry, while the second implicates that the speakei is not sure of his 
evidence. 

(3) demonstrative de-t^rminers : phrases like this elephant can be treated 
as^ltaving the same semanticcOrvt^nt as this. Though reference to an elephant 
is implicated by an utterance using^this eiep/isfl^ it will not be part of the 
semantic interpretation of this elephant 7- ^\mong o^Ker things, such a theory 
explains why This elephant ir, not ciocin doeSn^'t have a "^reading equivalent to 
Either this is not an elephant or this is not clean, 

(4) constraints of "nonidentity" on the deletion of noun phrases in 
certain transformations : to take Rosenbaum's example,^ such constraints 
would explain the anomaly of I said for me to go, . Now, constraints on iden- 
tity of noun phrases can be stated s/Ti ::actical ly in terms of indices tHat 
are attached to noun phrases in deep structure. But conditions of "non- 
identity" cannut, for syntactic identity of index is a necessary, but not a 
sufficient, condition of semantic coreference. Note, for example, that John 
said for Bill's father to go is just as anomalous as Rosenbaum's example, 

in a context where it is understood that John is Bill's father. The kind of 
"nonidentity'* that is required here is pragmatic, not syntactic. It would 
be a happy solution to this problem if we could have a theory stating that 

jittjexance^^^^ he j^oxm r^.^.sald,,f9j;. _.j^.._tQ . gp^_ imp l_i c a t.es ._ t h at _a__i s__not t h e s a m e^ 

as b. r _ \^..l^ z=z^^=^^^,^^^^l__ " '■"•"'^ "* 

What I've said so far creates a certain amount of tension. I've tried 
to show there is a real need for a pragmatic theory of implicature, but 
continuity of method between syntax, semantics, and pi'agmatics requires a 
form for the theory of implicature that is not met by existing work in the 
area. And maybe there is reason to be skeptical about whether it can be met 
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or not. 

Perhaps .the tension can best be brought out by contrasting Morris' con- 
ception of pragmatics with Montague's, in Montague (1974'>^, Morris viewed 
pragmatics as belonging^,^o sciences such as biology, psychology, and sociology. 
Presumably it would use the methods r irrent in these sciences and would deal 
generally with topics involving the relationships of sign-producing and sign- 
interpreting organisms to signs. Montague, however, viewed pragmatics as a 
branch of applied mathematics; in form his pragmatics is hardly distinguish- 
able from model theoretic semantics. In content, he viewed it as dealing 
with indexical (deictic, demonstrative) constructions. Morris' account is 
what one would expect, given the content of pragmatics, Montague's much 
narrower account (so narrow that it isn't clear to me whether It ought even 
to be called "pragmatics") represents the best that has been accomplished 
under the condition that a proper' theory must be capable of being made math- 
emat-ically precise. 

Given "the^prescnt state of the biological and social sciences, I see little 
hope that their appHcation can help to develop a useful theory of implica- 
ture. (I mean, of course, "useful in the present context": useful in ex- 
plaining the kinds of examples' that must be explained in order to maintain 
a projJer balance be fwe en syntax, semantics, and pragmatics. )/ Also, I agree 
with Montague that the gains that have resulted from conceiving of syntax 
and semantics a,s mathematical sciences justify us in requiring the same of^ 
pragmatics. / 

My problem^ then. Is to develop a mathematical model of language use that 
will permit the explanation of a reasonable portion of GVi^'s phenomena. 
This Is what I tried to do In Thomason "H-ilT^) . Ihc model tFr?r«l.^ich I still 
accept in many respects, begins with Montague's notion of a context^ of utter- 
ance. A context of utterance is a structure in relation, to which sentences 
are assigned semantic values. Montague thought of contexts of utterance as ^ 
containing only the information required to Interpret indexicals; in a lan- 
guage whose only indexicals were I and now, for instance, a context of utter- 
ance would consist of a person and a time. Following a suggestion of Stalnaker 
(1972) and (1973), I proposed that what is mutually understood, or presumed, 
be built into contexts of utterance,^ To be more specific, part of each con- 
text of utterance is a set of possible worlds; a sentence is presumed true 
relative to a context if the sentence Is true in each of these worlds. |I^os- 
sible worlds belong to the underlying sem-intlc theory; see, for example, 
Lewis (1972) and the Introduction to Thomason (1974).] I also introduced a" 
relation of acceptability between sentences and context of utterance. This 
notion would be defined In part through lexical conditions (such a lexical 
condition, on this, would ensure that a sentence using this elephant is 
acceptable only in contexts of utterance where the phrase is presumed to 
name an elephant), and in part through general principles corresponding to 
Crice's maxims (e.g.. a sentence should not say less than is required by the 
context). The fact that Wh.i^ John cite yesterday was beans implicates John 
ate something yesterday is ' ri explirined by showing that the former sentence 
is unacceptable in all conttAis in which the latter is not presumed true. 

When I wrote the paper. It seemed to me that the chief problems in 
developing this model would come In fleshing out the notion of acceptability. 
I felt--and still feel--that one can go quite far in explaining Grice's 
"conventional impl icatures" by moans of lexical constraints on acceptability, 
bu t ""tTia t the " c o n v e r sa tTon al"~i mp 1 i c a t u rc'^ *~aT"e ' mo re difficult. Difficulties 
come up in explaining them that parallel problems logicians have been unable 
to solve. Since writing It, however. I've come to believe that the role 
played by presumption in the theory represents an untenable oversimplification, 
and I've not yet succeeded in replacing it with anything that seems satis- 
factory. 

' 1 
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An account of imp 1 icaturc , thon, would make possible- a much simpler 
syntax and semantics than we could otherwise be content with. But to be 
usable, this account must be a theory. As yet, there is no such theorv. ' 
though some suggestions have been made that mi^ht prove useful in developing 
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' See Morris (193S). Th. philosophic.! stvlo M^d the conception of semantic 
theory are out ot date, but I think most lov;ici:ins would still aeree with 
the general orientation. ^ ^ 

2 It doesn't make much sense to speak of autonomou,^ svntax in. lo^ic where 
. syntax IS artificial. But logicians are used to th. i^oa that the construe^ 
tion of syntactic systems ^'hould precede semantic interpretation, so that 
semantic notions such as reference, truth, and validity can't enter into 

,!;ni'i°I'v.°^ svTitactic structures. They are also' used to giving sen^ntio 
(I.e., model theoretic) . explanations of things like svnonvmv. rather than 
syntactic explanations involving-^the notibn of deep structure. These habits 
may help to explain sympathy for the aiitonomv of s\7itax 

• An analyzed expression is an expression together with a syntactic analysis 
showing how It IS constructed by means of syntactic lules 

For a transformational, f^yntax with mean ing- preserv ing ■ t ransformat ions 
the nontrivial part of this task will concern the phrase - structure rules' 

r-or turther explanations of this approach to semantics, see the intro- 
duction to Thomason 11974]. and Lewis (197J). 

^ The term " i mp I i cature" is due to (\v\cc ) . « 

^ See, for instance. Rosenbaum (1967), p. 68, and Perlmutter (1970) 

Following Montague, I would prefer to attach these indices only to 
pronominal forms and have a rule of quantification that combines c p 
'every woman with //e^ seeks a unicorn that loves him, to yield Every wh^n ^ 
seeks a unicorn that loves her. This simplifies the task of semantic inter- 
pretation. But the indices can he attached to noun phrases, as \onv as it = 
IS understood that the interpretation of Every politician, hates everu^ 
polxtician^ IS that every politician hates himself. Thie surface form Every 
politician hates every politician shoul^d be derived from forms such as Everu 
^liticiaiij hitt's ov'^^ry poiit.:ciani, ' 

Staln.iker uses -presupposes" to speak of what is mutuallv urulerstood in a 
context of utterance. I changed this in order to reserve "presuppose" for 
a relation between sentences. • 
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